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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


British Gas Appliances for Home and Abroad. 


Apart from the actual operations in the vast areas of the 
European war, the feature of last week was the burst of in- 
terest and action in the matter of taking advantage of the 
enforced idleness of Germany and Austria in their export 
trade to develop that of the United Kingdom. The oppor- 
tunity for this country and its manufacturers is, all the 
statistics show, a tremendous one; and, if there is present 
proper financial handling and provision, out of the present 
frightful international struggle, some great permanent benefit 
should accrue to the industries of this country, while the 
economic consequences to the countries with whom we are 
at war (especially to Germany) should be serious and diffi- 
cult of retrieval, The Board of Trade and the Foreign 
Office have moved inthe matter; and so have the Chambers 
of Commerce. British manufacturers are showing every- 
where that they are keenly alive to the opportunities; and 
inquiries are being made broadcast into the situation from 
every industry. The country has to make up in some way 
for the ravages of war; it has to provide more employ- 
ment; it has to find compensation for the cessation of the 
trade with Germany and Austria, which is not likely to 
attain high water-mark again immediately the war is over ; 
quite certain it is, too, that Germany will not find the 
markets of this country welcoming her again, where it is 
found she can be dispensed with, with such open arms 
as heretofore. The eyes of the people have been opened. 
Energy is being displayed everywhere by manufacturers, 
by the people, and by the Press. The sword and gun are 
not the only means of international warfare ; industry and 
commerce can also hit hard, and obtain enduring victories. 
America, it is noted, is showing great activity, realizing that 
there is advantage for her in the present position which 
she has had no hand in creating. Further, the opportunity 
has been given to study more closely than before the points 
where, in our industries, this country is not self-reliant ; and 
through the sudden stoppage of materials from abroad, our 
manufacturers are applying themselves resourcefully to the 
discovery of how best they can internally meet not only 
now, but henceforth, their needs without having recourse to 
the countries responsible for the disturbance of the peace 
of the world. 

However, opposing (we may hope only temporarily) all this 
activity and the immediate conduct of a large industrial and 
commercial campaign, there is one obstacle. The trade routes 
have been rendered safe by our Navy ; and the State scheme 
of war risk insurance is good. But to effectually prosecute 
any considerable expansion of business with foreign countries 
and our own Dominions, cheap capital is wanted, and ready 
money is required for wages and other charges. There are 
the fundamental facilities and the will extant in the country ; 
but there is the current financial stringency. Mr. D. Milne 
Watson, the Chairman of the Sulphate of Ammonia Asso- 
Clation, in our “ Correspondence” columns last week, referred 
to this, in showing cause for not engaging at the moment in 
the shipment abroad of sulphate of ammonia. He pointed 
out that, owing to the disorganization of present financial 
arrangements between this and other countries, no payments 
were being received for sulphate of ammonia shipped abroad ; 
and bankers were refusing to make payments, even against 
letters of credit, for sulphate that might be shipped now. 
Bankers are very nervous; and the Government must do 
Something if the gigantic export business that awaits this 
country in all directions is to be resumed and developed. 
Steps are being taken in the matter ; but there is no fresh 
news to report at the moment. The sulphate of ammonia 
€xport trade is one line of business in which, given financial 
security, the gas industry and the cognate industries see an 

pportune time for gaining ground abroad. The point was 
dealt with last week; and there is an imperative necessity 
that, in regard to it, as little time as possible should be lost 
‘o this country, seeing that at home we only consume about 








24 per cent. of our annual production, and Germany with 
her large output has now a substantial surplus—last year 
some 16 per cent.—and, what with new carbonizing plants 
there and the synthetic process of production, the surplus 
is likely, as time passes after the war, to proceed in enlarge- 
ment at an accelerated rate. 

Reference may also be again made to the question of 
Germany’s export business in mantles. This business has 
ramifications practically all over the world; and at least 60 
per cent. of the mantles required in this country are made in 
Germany. There are two immediate obstacles to the deve- 
lopment of an export business from this country in mantles. 
The first is the fact that, excepting in small quantities, the 
practical monopoly of thorium nitrate production is centred 
in Germany. It would seem that our best hope of escape 
from this would be by the British Government taking steps 
to secure for the British Empire rights in the Travancore 
(India) deposits of monazite sands—the present anomalous 
position being that mantles made by the nitrate of thorium 
produced from that rich Indian sand only find their way to 
this country vid the German Auer Company—just as Ger- 
many has secured a virtual monopoly in the principal mate- 
rials required for the making of the metallic filaments of 
incandescent electriclamps. Germany has been cute in this 
matter of incandescent gas-mantles ; and it has had a rich 
reward. But it is time that something more was done in 
this country. The other obstacle is that Germany’s export 
business in mantles is a tremendous thing; the mantles 
required in this country alone would need the provision of 
very large extensions of premises and plant on the part of 
our own home makers. “This could not be done in a day ; 
and British makers would need, before committing them- 
selves to any such extensions, the assurance that, after the 
war, the gas undertakings and retailers of mantles would 
not return to German productions. But it must never be 
again that the consumption of mantles by the British gas in- 
dustry finds a larger patronage of German factories than of 
British ones. If greater British patronage of British-made 
mantles follows the present awakening of the gas industry 
of the United Kingdom to the peril of its reliance upon 
Germany, it must see to it that not only nitrate of thorium 
is produced in this country from Indian sands, but that other 
materials required for mantle making are made here in suff- 
cient quantities. At the moment to the best of our belief 
there is only one ramie-producing firm in this country; and 
it has not had a great deal of support. It 1s said (we cannot 
vouch for this from practical experience) that the huge 
German ramie works at Emmendingen have, through cheap- 
ness and merit, got the run of the business. We can under- 
stand cheapness accompanying quantity of output; but we 
fail to see why in quality merit should be the monopoly of 
a German factory. However, if the British mantle makers 
were supported so that they could take up the work of sup- 
plying the British market, there is not one of the wholesale 
or retail firms who have been in business in the mantle trade 
in this country that need put up their shutters. They could 
still act as distributing agents—but for British-made goods. 
There is an opportunity here, if pressure is brought to bear 
in regard to thorium nitrate, concerning which a communi- 
cation appears from Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., on p. 445. 
Particular attention is asked to the final passage of this 
communication. 

Passing along, the German export trade to several parts 
of the world includes gas meters and fittings. There, again, 
there should be a good opportunity for firms that are an 
integral part of the British gas industry. It is probable, 
too, that this country will come largely into its own in 
connection with the aniline dye business, in which the gas 
industry is concerned as tar producers. The makers in this 
country are working hard to secure a greater share of the 
business. Mr. Ivan Levinstein, of Levinsteins Limited, 
reports that orders for dyes are now coming to this country 
from America and Italy at sucha rate that his firm are 
working day and night in the effort to keep pace with the 
demands on their resources. Some of our own firms in 


the textile industries are already reducing their. outputs 
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and staffs owing to the shortage of aniline dyes; and these 
home establishments ought to be first served with home 
production. The British aniline dye producers and others 
concerned in the chemical industries would like to see the 
(to all intents and purposes) monopoly of Germany in this 
direction destroyed; but it will be impossible—and this is 
being impressed in the proper quarter—to effectually do this 
unless the Government come to the assistance of the makers. 
While the German Government have been encouraging the 
chemical’ industries, our own authorities have not made a 
counter move. Alcohol, for instance, is an essential in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes; and the German manufac- 
turer can buy it at one-twentieth the price that the British 
manufacturer has to pay, owing to the high duty charge. 
The question is being asked why the British Government 
cannot remove the duty on alcohol used in the chemical 
industries ; but the answer has not yet been given. Just 
two or three figures to show the vastness of Germany’s 
trade connected with aniline dyes. The British Consul- 
General for the Westphalian and Rhenish Provinces, in his 
report for 1913, stated that the export of aniline colours 
that year totalled to £7,100,000. British imports of aniline 
stuffs from Germany last year amounted to £1,800,000 ; 
and at the present time in this country we only produce 
somewhere about £500,000 worth of these dyes. The 
figures are significant. 

Such a golden chance has never been afforded British 
manufacturers as now while the gates of Germany are 
effectually locked. The initial difficulty of our British manu- 
facturers is one of finance, and only the Government can 
pave the way in this regard. The manufacturers also re- 
quire patriotism to ensure their support afterthe war. Given 
the monetary facility and honest assurance, all will be well. 
But there is one thing against which there should be warn- 
ing, and that is the senseless boycotting of firms conducted 
under German titles. There are large firms in our midst 
carried on by men who have been good citizens, have culti- 
vated their businesses with integrity, have contributed their 
share of rates and taxes to this country, and have traded 
considerably in British made goods. Some of them have 
their own producing works in this country ; and their enter- 
prise has helped to create employment here. After the 
present trouble is happily over, the trading and development 
of such firms will be more and more with British manu- 
factured goods. Let it not be forgotten that there is a contra 
account. In Germany, there has been a considerable in- 
vestment of British capital. 


Gas-Works Colliers in Times of War. 


Tue British nation is not frequently at war, and still less 
frequently has it to put its difference to the arbitrament of 
the sword and of naval power. But it is so now; and the 
occasion has supplied a test of the value to gas-works using 
sea-borne coal (and of sufficient size) of having their own 
vessels for its conveyance. Their economic value has 
been demonstrated in times of peace; for such gas-works 
are not subjected to freightage vagaries and delays that 
sometimes accompany the hiring of colliers. But the most 
crucial test of value is on an occasion like the present. 
Thanks to administrative prevision, the London works are 
all well coal-stocked ; and thanks to the British Navy, and 
the clearing away of exotic mines, colliers can pass, and 
some have done so from within a few days of the declara- 
tion of war, without much trouble or much danger, from the 
North to southern gas-works favoured by being on the sea- 
board or with other water-way. But there is a difference 
at the present time between those concerns with their own 
colliers, and some of those who have to rely upon deliveries 
by contract or hired boats. The former are now able to ob- 
tain and to supplement their stocks as fast as their vessels 
can run to the North and back again. Those relying on 
contract transport are not all in such a happy position, 
though a trip along the Thames has shown that certain 
works with reliable contractors have had marshalled at their 
wharves an unusual display of well-laden barges. But 
some of the more remote works on the southern coast have 
not been so fortunate, nor have certain works that depend 
partly on sea transport and partly (from boat to works) on 
rail. But most of them have good stocks. Those that have 
not are the victims of mismanagement or unreliable con- 
tractors—if mismanagement, after the lesson of the national 
coal strike, then we have no sympathy for them. 

In reply to a question at the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom Gas Company’s meeting on Tuesday last, the 





Chairman (Mr. H. E. Jones) referred to the fact that the 
Company were in a better position than ever in regard to 
coal stocks ; and he attributed this to the possession of their 
own colliers, which has enabled them to keep the works 
better served than is the experience of some works that 
contract for transport, or that have to hire through their 
own boats being commandeered. The commandeering is a 
danger that, in time of war, besets private ownership. For 
example, the Gas Light and Coke Company’s large collier 
Fulgens is in the service of the country to-day, and not in 
that of the Company. The Commercial Gas Company 
have their own boats, and they, too, are feeling the good 
effect of possession, as was intimated by the Chairman (Mr. 
W. G. Bradshaw) at the recent meeting of the proprietors. 
Of course, the contracting owners of colliers have had boats 
chartered by the Admiralty; but Mr. Jones at the Wands- 
worth Company’s meeting had a few caustic words to say 
anent those owners who had voluntarily thrown over gas 
companies’ contracts owing to the attraction of higher rates 
in other quarters. Some companies are suffering from this. 
Yet inquiries up North show that there is a large amount 
of coal accumulating at the pit mouth; and through this, 
and the freedom of the railway lines between the pits and 
the wharves, colliers are able to get loaded practically 
within a tide. The result is that some colliers are able to 
make about seven trips to London within a month, instead 
of (say) five; and, in consequence, those works with their 
own boats have actually more coal in hand to-day than they 
had before the war began. At any rate, the number of trips 
that it is reported from the North the private boats have 
made compared with normal times, enable the statement 
that this is so to be made with some confidence. Railway 
transit for coal has been partially interrupted through the 
requirements of the War Office and (in less degree) those of 
the Admiralty; but the conditions are not far from normal 
to-day. Speaking of railways, at both the Commercial and 
the Wandsworth meetings, something was heard about the 
Companies’ stations away from water-ways being cheaply 
fed with sea-borne coal from the receiving works by the 
Companies’ motor lorries. The advantage of gas under- 
takings in like position being self-contained has been proved 
by these concerns to be an economic advantage in ordinary 
times, and an inestimable advantage during a European war. 


The Legality of a Humane Duty. 


THE question has been raised, and we hope every gas ad- 
ministration in the country will promptly bundle it on one 
side, as to the legality of contributions made to national 
relief funds by statutory gas undertakings whose financial 
position has certain limitations imposed by the rights of the 
consumers. It is not the time, under the circumstances in 
which the country is so deeply involved, and the issues of 
which are bound to be terrible, for any stupid sentimentality 
regarding the legality of doing all that is reasonable in con- 
tributing to the national provision for meeting what we know 
is before us, as well as we know that night follows the day. 
The conscience of everyone must tell him and her that duty 
is to-day the supreme thing, and that no Britisher will dare 
now or hereafter to question the legality of any contribution 
that is made in the name of all that is humane from the 
funds, and whatever the fund, of any gas undertaking. Such 
a person would be hooted out of the place wherever he ven- 
tured to make his protest against the payment. But for the 
interest of those Directors who would like to make contri- 
bution, but are afraid—we do not believe there are many 
such—of the chimerical consequences, they will be inte- 
rested to learn what two lawyers—Mr. George Ennis and 
Mr. A. M. Paddon—think of the matter. 

Mr. H. E. Jones, speaking at the Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom Gas Company’s meeting, said he earnestly 
thought that every individual and company should put a 
“shoulder to the wheel” and help to fortify the country and 
its poor people against privation and assist in the allevia- 
tion of suffering. He proceeded to suggest that, in order 
that there should not be any question as to the legality of 
their action, the proprietors should be called together again 
to vote asum from the reservefund. The proprietors present 
did not appear to be very anxious to be called together 
specially for the purpose; and they gave a very hearty en- 
dorsement to the remarks of Mr. Ennis, when he said the 
matter could very well be left in the hands of the Directors 
—adding that, though there might be [he did not say there 
would be] a little irregularity in dealing with the funds of 
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the Company, the lawyers had a saying that “subsequent 
“ratification is as good as antecedent authority.” Then 
Mr. Paddon, at the Lea Bridge Gas Company’s meeting, 
spoke as follows: ‘ Nobody would stop to consider whether 
“it [a contribution] came within the strict legal powers of 
“ the Company, though he was confident that it did. Under 
“the general enabling powers of the Incorporating Acts, 
“ the Board would be perfectly justified in taking this action 
“in the interests of the Company; but there was no need 
“to look at it from this point of view.” And so think all 
Britishers, other than those whose parsimony goes to the 
extent of inducing them to take the contemptible course of 
hiding behind the excuse of an illegality which they know 
full well nobody would raise, and, if anybody did raise it, 
he would be ignominiously kicked out of court, and branded 
for precisely what he was. Several gas undertakings have 
already subscribed; several have announced their intention 
to subscribe; and we hope all will do a part. “England 
“expects that every man will this day do his duty.” 


Sulphate of Ammonia Production, and Oxide 
Investigations. 


OrFiciAL “ penalty hunters ” do more harm than good to the 
service to which they belong ; for, where they exist, hostility 
always occupies the place that should be filled by co-opera- 
tion. We cannot, of course, for many reasons, go along in 
the ordinary manufacturing routine of the country without 
official inspectors; for it is a fact that, without them and 
their supervision, there would be a great deal of negligence in 
and nuisance from works, and unhealthy conditions of occu- 
pation, throughout the land, owing to a proportion of manu- 
facturers who are callous to all else than profit-making. 
Inspectors have a safeguarding duty to perform. They are 
like the British Fleet; their presence, and a knowledge of 
the power that lies behind, or reposes in them, area sufficient 
deterrent. Inspectors, too, from the extensive field of their 
observations and their opportunities to gain information, 
can be advisory, and so very helpful. When reading the 
annual report of the Chief Inspector under the Alkali Works 
Regulation Act (Mr. W. S. Curphey) and of his district in- 
spectors, we see that he and they are still carrying on the 
traditions of the department that were so well and effectually 
followed in the days of Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter. Inasingle 
sentence in the report before us (from which extracts were 
published last week and again this week), there is what to 
our mind is one of the best possible pieces of testimony as 
to the efficiency with which the work of the department is 
conducted. It says that “no case arose during the year in 
“which proceedings were entered for the recovery of penalty 
“ for infraction of the provisions of the Act as regards undue 
“escape of acid gases, or for failure to use the best prac- 
“ ticable means for the prevention of the escape of noxious 
“or offensive gases.” This shows the confidence of the 
manufacturers in the inspectors, as well as the desire on the 
part of the former to so improve plant and to introduce new 
and more perfect methods, to the end that work is conducted 
in the best known ways, with freedom from offence. The 
method of the inspectors is to realize the objects of their 
office by peaceful persuasion and helpful means rather than 
by an antagonizing system, under which an inspector in 
other walks is sometimes looked upon in the nature of 
persona ingrata, 

The section of the report that deals with sulphate of 
ammonia manufacture is again of very considerable interest. 
There is no question that Mr. Curphey and his assistants in 
the various districts of the country are having, and will con- 
tinue to have, considerable influence in producing improve- 
ments to prevent the waste of ammonia, through leakages 
and bad working, that has been all too prevalent in gas- 
works, and in raising the productive results per ton of coal 
carbonized. The Chief Inspector finds there is a decided 
tendency in the direction of realizing larger productions per 
ton; and this is attributed to three conditions—to saving of 
former leakages, to improved methods of coal carbonization 
(which do not have the same destructive effect on the am- 
monia as when carbonization in gas-works was conducted 
with light charges and much free space in the retorts), and 
to the extended adoption of the direct method of working. 
Regarding the direct method of production, the Chief 
Inspector states that this was brought into further service 
during the year both at coke-ovens and in gas-works. Ex- 
cept in certain of the smaller works, we do not know of 
many adoptions in gas-works at the present time, save as 





trial installations; but the application of the system appears 
to be surely coming, as, excluding some minor surmountable 
difficulties, very satisfactory experiences are being realized, 
about which in due season we shall hear more. Reverting 
to the question of loss of ammonia by leakage or indifferent 
working, this is a matter that is treated upon by Mr. A. C. 
Fryer, the Inspector for the South and South- West of England, 
who also alludes to the importance of maintaining the quality 
of the material [ante, p. 391], and seeing that it is properly 
dried, and its acidity low. 

The useful figures that Mr. Curphey includes in his re- 
port as to the production of sulphate of ammonia act as a 
check upon those prompt gaugings that are made of pro- 
duction during the preceding twelve months by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Hirsch right at the commencement of each 
year. On this occasion we see that there is a difference of 
some 12,000 tons between the estimates of last January and 
the figures now before us, as derived from returns—the total 
production of the United Kingdom having been given in the 
estimate of the firm named as 420,000 tons, and now by the 
Chief Inspector as 432,618 tons. The difference between 
the two figures raises from about 32,000 tons to 44,310 tons 
the increase in tke production of sulphate of ammonia in 
1913, as compared with 1912 (the coal strike year), or an 
advance not far short of 50,000 tons, compared with 1911. 
Gas-works last year, in making a contribution of 182,180 
tons to the total, showed an increase of 10,086 tons, while 
coke and other carbonizing plants (apart from those at iron 
and shale works) contributed, by their output of 167,421 tons, 
upwards of 30,000 tons more than during 1912 and i911, 
These are significant figures. But we doubt very much 
whether this rate of increase will be shown again this year. 
Last year, the gas industry considerably curtailed its pro- 
duction of carburetted water gas; and this was largely 
responsible for its advance in sulphate production. But 
carburetted water-gas manufacture has, with lower priced 
oil obtaining, been restored to its former place in gas pro- 
duction work, and so a somewhat smaller quantity of coal 
will be carbonized this year, resulting in a lower make of 
sulphate of ammonia. Inthe case of coke-oven plants, there 
is also likely to be curtailment, inasmuch as the ebb in trade 
has reduced the demand for metallurgical coke, and now the 
war is having further effect in lowering and retarding busi- 
ness. Before the war, the stocks of hard coke were assum- 
ing portentous dimensions; so that there may now be some 
considerable letting-down of ovens, and so a lessening of 
activity in sulphate of ammonia output. At the same time, 
it is known that coke-oven owners have in several direc- 
tions extended their bye-product recovery plants, and have 
put down altogether new ones; and this accounts for the 
considerable addition to sulphate production in 1913. 

A further instructive part of the report is that in which 
Mr. S. E. Linder, B.Sc., pursues the narrative of the results 
of his studies during the past three years into the behaviour 
of oxide during fouling and revivification operations in sul- 
phate of ammonia works. The investigation was originally 
taken in hand with the object of determining the conditions 
that favour the souring of oxide; but it proved to be, as 
readers are aware, an intricate problem, and many side-issues 
presented themselves for research. Among other matters 
taken in hand has been the exploration of the question of the 
“ efficiency” of an oxide—“ efficiency ” being defined as the 
maximum volume of sulphuretted hydrogen, measured at 
o° C. and 760 mm., that a given weight of oxide is capable 
of absorbing, calculated per hundred volumes of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen absorbed by an equal weight of pure ferric 
hydrate, Fe,O,H,O, under similar conditions. The stan- 
dard method originally adopted for determining efficiency 
required the use of a suitably moistened air-dried oxide; 
comparison being made with a sample of pure hydrated 
oxide similarly prepared. Mr. Linder, however, points out 
that comparison might equally well have been made between 
test and standard samples of oxide both dried at 100°C., 
and subsequently remoistened, or both dried at 100° C., and 
used dry for sulphiding. Part of the work now reported 
upon is an attempt to decide which one of three methods is 
the best. Typical samples of bog ore were exhaustively 
sulphided, and the results compared with those obtained 
by the sulphiding of pure hydrated oxide under the same 
conditions. The issue is found in tables which appear in 
the report [will be abstracted later], which tables show that 
oxide dried in an air-oven at 100°C. until the weight is 
constant, and then remoistened—the moisture content being 
adjusted to 15 to 20 per cent. by the addition of water— 
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is in the best condition for the absorption of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. In the experiments the amount of absorption at 
the end of the first day and at each subsequent period was 
in every case greatest when oxide was used under these con- 
ditions. In other parts of the report, we get emphasized 
the intimate relationship that exists between the degree of 
hydration of an oxide, and its efficiency as an absorbent of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is shown by the analysis of re- 
vivification products that, with a low degree of hydration, 
there is a marked increase in the amount of disulphide 
formed, and subsequently of its oxidation product—ferrous 
sulphate. If the efficiency of an oxide is to be maintained, 
a fine degree of hydration is of the first importance; but 
Mr. Linder fears that the hydration condition of the oxide 
employed at many sulphate of ammonia works is by no 
means so carefully safeguarded as is desirable. 

The report also discusses the questions of the presence of 
ammonia in saturator gases with special reference to the 
prevention of the souring of the oxide, of the temperature 
attained by oxide purifiers in English and Scottish practice 
during the sulphiding and revivification process, and of the 
cause of the souring of oxide in Scottish works. This sec- 
tion, which makes an excellent contribution to the technical 
literature cn purification problems, winds up with an account 
of laboratory experiments by Mr. H. J. Bailey on the fouling 
of oxide of iron. Space here will not permit of the further 
pointing of the results of these inquiries; but what has been 
said will, we are confident, be sufficient to turn many of our 
gas chemists to a critical examination of these results. 








A Considered Opinion on Experts 


In the report of the proceedings at the meeting of the Lea 
Bridge Gas Company, there will be found the considered opinion 
of Mr. A. M. Paddon on two points of interest to our professional 
readers. In the first place, it will be observed that Mr. Paddon’s 
experience at the Parliamentary Bar has not increased. his respect 
for expert witnesses. Speaking of the total charge in the accounts 
of gas undertakings for maintenance, repairs, and renewals, he 
said that he had often in Parliamentary Committee rooms heard 
experts give evidence, of which they ought to have been perfectly 
ashamed, that something like 8d. per 1000 cubic feet was ample 
for this purpose. In the same connection, he said that the pro- 
prietors knew how expert witnesses had been characterized; and 
he was sorry to say, from his experience of them, that they 
deserved most of the hard things said. This is rather a sweeping 
and comprehensive assertion; and some exceptions might have 
been made. We wonder what Mr. Paddon’s directorial colleague 
Mr. A. F. Phillips, his new Brighton and Hove colleague Mr, 
Frank Jones, and Mr. Joseph Cash think of the considered opinion 
of their Chairman, who, at the Parliamentary Bar, has at times 


to deal with them as friendly or (it may on occasion happen) 
hostile experts. 





And One on the Calorific Standard. 


There was also a pronouncement by Mr. Paddon on the 
course of gas legislation during the current (and now interrupted) 
session of Parliament, which pronouncement embraced certain 
allegations without a tittle of evidence given in support. This is 
good legal strategy until one gets before a competent court; and 
so Mr. Paddon may be invited to come out into the open, and 
show the nature of the ground that he has to support his state- 
ments, which as they stand are, to say the least, somewhat bald. 
“The course of legislation in gas affairs during the past session,” 
he said, “had been absolutely disastrous.’ Why? “He had 
never known a session in which there had been so much legislation 
passed detrimental and derogatory to the gas industry.” Which 
parts of the legislative doings of the session are referred to 
as having been “ detrimental and derogatory”? “The calorific 
standard had been most unfortunate.” Inwhatspecificway? “In- 
stead of lightening the burdens of gas companies, it had materially 
added to them.” In what way, and by how much? “He was 
personally very doubtful whether the new calorific regulations 
could be met without a definite amount of added loss.” Why? 
“It was a fatal campaign, which never ought to have been started 
or persisted in.” Why? We will not follow Mr. Paddon any 
further; but will ask him, now that he has stated his beliefs so 
tersely in regard to modern legislation, to supply his reasons for 
holding them. In regard to every one of them, he left off just 





where the greatest interest would have come in. Our questions 


may look something like an examination paper; but it is Mr. 


Paddon’s business when witnesses make very general assertions 
to get at the root of them. Perhaps for the common good he will 
not for once mind reversing his position. We are sure that the 
colossal amount of professional intelligence which believes in the 
calorific standard will be vastly interested in learning from Mr. 
Paddon where, in his view, the intelligence has gone so lament- 
ably astray. 


A German Coke Organization. 


We have lately been drawing attention to the necessity, and 
the utility, of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association, recently 
formed, and its Selling Committee. Inthe “ JournaL” for Aug. 11, 
there was reviewed a handbook, by Dr. Schilling and Dr. Bunte, on 
the “ Organization and Administration of Gas-Works;” and, in the 
course of the review, there were a few lines alluding to the syste- 
matic sale of coke in Germany, which should have interest at 
the present time to our home readers, in view of the con- 
dition of the home coke market. In Germany they have an 
Industrial Union of Gas-Works, with headquarters at Cologne, a 
branch in Berlin, and an export office in Hamburg. This Union 
takes cognizance of the coke supply throughout the country ; and 
any gas undertaking having a surplus which cannot be disposed 
of to advantage in its own district is informed of the best market, 
having regard to prevailing prices and freights for the excess. 
As the reviewer pointed out, in this way suicidal competition is 
avoided, and even the smaller gas-works have their interests 
well protected. There is a suggestion here that might be, at any 
rate, worth looking into. At the meetings of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company and the Tottenham Company, Sir Corbet Woodall (as 
reported on the 11th inst.) had something to say concerning the 
coke situation ; and at the meeting of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany, information was supplied as to the steps that have been taken 
to create a larger home demand. These steps have (as the report 
of the proceedings showed) been rewarded with success. 


Tempting the Earlier Fixing of Fires and Cookers. 


Mr. Charles Hussey, the Chairman of the Croydon Gas Com- 
pany, stated at the meeting of the proprietors last Friday, that 
they had last half year a greater increase in the number of 
gas-fires let on hire than had been experienced during any 
preceding June half year. The June half is not one, except at 
the beginning, in which it is usual to look for a big increase in 
the number of gas-fires connected. The abnormal condition last 
half year is due to the efforts of the Company in trying to spread 
the orders for fires and cookers more evenly over the year, in 
order to avoid as far as possible seasonal rush, and the delay that 
must inevitably arise with the piling-in of orders in a short space 
of time. What the Company are doing to encourage orders for 
gas-fires out of the season is by offering not to commence the 
charge for rent for those fixed after the beginning of March until 
the October-December quarter. The good experience of this sys- 
tem has led to its extension to cookers; all cookers now fixed 
after Aug. 1 are rent-free until March 31. Thereafter, the annual 
rentals are payable quarterly as usual. In another company no 
rentals are charged during the summer months for gas-fires ; and 
fires ordered during these months are fixed free. In this case, the 
idea is to prevent the return of the fires during the summer 
months—a method adopted by some consumers with the view of 
escaping the payment of two quarters’ rent for them. The dis- 
advantage of the system is that the rent is heavier for the two 
winter quarters than if split up between the four quarters—the 
result being that the heavier rent falls on the two quarters during 
which the consumption of gas is the greatest. The heavier 
rentals help to swell the total of the bill. 


Tests of the Thomas Electric Meter. 


In the course of the Inaugural Address of Mr. Edward Allert 
at the last meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, he referred 
to the working of the Thomas electric meter at the Linacre Gas- 
Works, Liverpool. This meter is known and has been tested at 
several places in America, but that at Linacre is the only one 
working in this country; and, according to Mr. Allen, it is doing 
so very satisfactorily. Some trouble was experienced with it at 
first; but the cause was removed, and the meter was regarded as 
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likely to be “ a useful and reliable instrument.” At all events, it 
showed itself capable of passing 750,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
while the capacity of one occupying seven times the space was 
only 175,000 cubic feet per hour. This is an exceedingly good 
record. Readers who desire information in regard to this meter 
may be referred to an illustrated description of it which appeared 
in the “ JournaL” for Jan. 21, 1913 (p. 186), in some extracts 
from a paper read by the inventor—Professor C. C. Thomas, of 
Wisconsin—before the American Gas Institute. Particulars of 
some interesting tests carried out at one of the stations of the 
Detroit Gas- Works, extracted from a paper read by Mr. J.C. Wilson 
at the last meeting of the Wisconsin Gas Association, will be 
found elsewhere. It is claimed for the meter that it gives results 
in standard units of gas at 30 in. and 60° Fahr. saturated, irre- 
spective of the temperature or pressure of the gas flowing through 
it, that its registrations are accurate through a very wide range in 
the rate of flow, and that variations are traced on a graphic chart, 
so that periodical inspection to check features which may affect 
accuracy are rendered unnecessary. The meter is constructed 
upon a principle which Mr. Allen thinks bids fair to “ revolu- 
tionize the present method of measuring gas;” and therefore the 
attention of readers may be usefully directed to it. 








AN ENGLISHMAN IN GERMANY. 


Mr. Hutchence’s Experiences. 


Ir is with satisfaction we are able to announce that Mr. Ernest 
J. Hutchence, whose detention at Bentheim was notified in our 
columns last week, has been able to reach England, and called at 
the “ JouRNAL” Offices on Tuesday to report himself as safe. 
Mr. Hutchence has since forwarded the following “ Diary of 


Events” connected with his experience, which will be read with 
interest. 


Aug. 6.—I had been Acting Vice-Consul for five weeks. This 
morning two policemen called upon me, and on behalf of the 
“ Home Minister ” strongly advised me to leave Hanover. I pro- 
cured the necessary pass from the military authorities, and took 
the midday train to the Dutch border. I had no time to pack, so 
have only the clothes I stand up in. The journey took eighteen 
hours, instead of four as usual. It was like a nightmare of howl- 
ing, shouting soldiers and civilians, all drunk with the lust of war. 
Every carriage had remarks on it about us and our allies. 
tunately I escaped detection. 

At Bentheim, on Friday morning, I was held-up; and when I 
referred to my special pass, they bluntly informed me that all 
Englishmen were to be arrested, passor no pass. I was taken to 
the local prison, where everything on me was taken away; and I 
was locked in a cell of 700 cubic feet capacity. There was a 
flock bed with blanket, a table, a bench. and a locker; and the 
sanitary arrangements consisted of a pail in the corner. Here I 
remained alone until the Monday (three days), and only got out 
once for half-an-hour. The food was coffee and dry bread in the 
morning, soup for dinner, coffee and dry bread in the evening. 

_On Monday, Aug. 10, I was allowed to associate with other 
English prisoners, Mr. Drummond Hay, of Danzig, and his party. 
We were permitted to cater for ourselves, and could sit in the 
prison yard and play games all day. At night we were locked up 
again. The only criminals in the prison were a youth who had 
stolen, and a man who had smuggled (and been found out). 

On Friday, Aug. 13, I was given the option of going to the 
hotel, where were forty prisoners of war. The arrangements 
were primitive; but the expenses amounted to only about 3s. 6d. a 
day. I stopped here until Saturday, when I was released, and 
conveyed to the border, in virtue of my office. 

Nobody insulted me in any way whatever. The “ Landrat’s” 
(Lord-Lieutenant’s) wife searched the village for us for games. 
he warders were absolutely honest; and when I left I had to 
promise to let them know if ever I passed through Bentheim 
again. As amemento of my stay, one of them presented me with 
two picture postcards. 


The trying part of it all consisted of the suspense and the solitary 
confinement. 














Postponement of the Glasgow Gas Exhibition. 

_We are informed by Mr. James M. Freer, the Manager of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Exhibition, that the Committee in con- 
nection therewith have decided to postpone the enterprise until a 
more suitable date. The Committee felt that the present unsettled 
condition of the country would prevent the exhibition being the 
great success which had been anticipated; and they therefore 
considered that they had no option but to take the step now 
SSnounae, Mr. Freer states that all the exhibitors already 

cooked have whole-heartedly supported the decision of the Com- 


aie. It will be remembered that the exhibition was to be open 
tom Sept. 23 to Oct. 17. 


For- 





THE GAS INDUSTRY AND: THE WAR. 





It was stated in this column last week that a letter had been sent 
by the Secretary (Mr. W. T. Dunn), by direction of the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. John Bond), to Lord 
Kitchener, calling attention to the necessity of arrangements 
being made for safeguarding and regularly maintaining the inwards 
and outwards traffic of gas-works throughout the United King- 
dom, including the supply of coal and all other material, and the 
disposal of all residual products. The letter pointed out that it 
was urgently necessary that the supply of gas should be amply 
maintained, and expressed the hope that the War Office might 
issue an order exempting horses and all motor vehicles belonging 
to gas undertakings from being requisitioned during the war, and 
also that adequate provision would be made for suitably guarding 
gas-works, so that the gas supply might not be jeopardized— 
otherwise public panic was likely to ensue. To this communica- 
tion, the following reply has been received, signed by Major W. 
Nathan Cox, for the Director of Remounts: “I am directed to in- 
form you that instructions have been issued that every considera- 
tion is to be shown to owners regarding impressment of horses; 
and at present in no case are more than 50 per cent. to be taken. 
I am to add that it is impossible to say what the Government 
demands in the future may be.” 


The Belgian Minister in London has opened a fund (under the 
patronage of her Royal Highness the Duchess de Vendome, sister 
of his Majesty the King of the Belgians) to relieve the distressed 
families of the Belgian soldiers now in the field, who are gallantly 
defending their country against an unprovoked attack, and to afford 
help to the sick and wounded. In making this appeal to the 
British public, the Belgian Minister feels sure he can count upon 
their sympathy in Belgium’s hour of need. Contributions to this 
excellent cause may be sent to the Belgian Legation, No. 15, West 
Halkin Street, S.W., or to Louis Godchaux, the President of the 
Belgian Chamber of Commerce in London, No. 155, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C., marked “ Belgian Relief Fund.” 


In connection with the reports of the over-running of North 
Belgium by the German Army, it was gratifying to note in the 
‘‘ Evening Standard” on Saturday that the New Inverted Incan- 
descent Gas-Lamp Company, Limited, of Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., had received the following telegram from their Manager at 
Ghent, timed 9.3 that morning: ‘‘ Factory continuing manufacture. 
All well.” On inquiry of Mr. J. Bridger, the Managing-Director, 
yesterday (Monday) morning, he stated that in a letter sent off to 
him from Ghent on Saturday there was no mention of the Ger- 
mans being in occupation; and he stated, as a further gratifying 
fact, that he had safely received from the works some goods 
which were dispatched on Friday. 


Mr. Edward Howell, the Secretary and Manager of the Yeovil 
Gas-Works, and his two daughters were going to Switzerland for 
their holiday, and wishing to travel via Genoa took passage by the 
North German Lloyd vessel Bulow. After a stay in Lisbon of a day, 
they proceeded to sea, and when they had nearly reached Gibraltar 
the Captain suddenly turned the boat round, and inquiries for the 
reason brought to light the fact that war had been declared against 
Germany. The Captain’sinstructions were torun for the first neutral 
port, which was Lisbon; and this was safely reached. The party at 
once asked as to the best means of getting back home. A railway 
journey was impossible; but they heard that the R.M.S.P. Com- 
pany’s ship Alcantura, running from Brazil to Southampton, was 
due to call, and secured a passage in it, leaving on Aug. 5. The 
vessel steamed with lights out at night. Through the Bay of Biscay 
and in the English Channel the vessel was stopped by no less than 
five English and French war vessels. On the trip home, though 
the party were anxious to communicate with friends, the Captain 
politely refused to send wireless messages, as such a course would 
be liable to disclose the position of the ship to the enemy. At 
Start Point the Captain was informed that, owing to Southampton 
being so heavily mined, it was dangerous for large ships to put in; 
and orders were given for him to proceed to Liverpool. Compared 
with the experiences of other Continental travellers recently, the 
party were fortunate; for beyond some anxiety as to getting back 
from Lisbon, and some suspense as to the nationality of the war: 
ships which brought up the Alcantura, they spent a pleasant time, 
though their holiday was curtailed. 


The following further subscriptions have been noted in the 
“ Daily Telegraph” list of contributions to the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund: Brunner, Mond, and Co., Limited (further contribution), 
£3000; Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, £3000; Anthony Gibbs 
and Sons, £1000; Gas Light and Coke Company, £1000; Pease 
and Partners, Limited, £1000; Redpath, Brown, and Co., £1000; 
Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, £525; Curtis’s and 
Harvey, Limited, £525; Carless, Capel, and Leonard, £500 ; 
Newton, Chambers, and Co., Limited, £500; Richmond Gas Stove 
and Meter Company, Limited, £500; Lea Bridge District Gas 
Company, £315 ; Hornsey Gas Company, £250. The Croydon 
Gas Company have agreed to give £250. 


Speaking at the meeting of the Brighton and Hove General Gas 
Company last Friday, Mr. A. M. Paddon referred at some length - 
to the generally disturbed conditions existing. The Company’s 
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coal is sea-borne; and an arrangement has been entered into with 
the contractors for three months, under which it will cost some- 
thing like 1s. 6d. per ton extra to get the coal. More than one 
hundred of the men have been called up in one way or another to 
serve their country ; and adequate arrangements have been made 
by the Directors for the families left behind, as well as for pro- 
tecting the positions of the men who have gone away. The pro- 
prietors present at the meeting indicated in an unmistakable 
manner their approval of the steps taken by the Board in this 
matter, and also of the contribution of 500 guineas to the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund. This sum the Chairman intimated was to 
come out of the general funds of the Company. 


The associated firms of Thomas Glover and Co., Limited, and 
R. & A. Main, Limited, have had between 50 and 60 of their 
employees in the various branches called out—headed by Captain 
W. R. Glover and Captain R. B. G. Glover, of the First City of 
London Royal Fusiliers. The firm are, of course, making pro- 
vision on the usual scale for the wives and families of those who 
have been called out, and are keeping open the places of those 
on service until they return. Their whole resources—including 
their fleet of nine heavy motor lorries, two light lorries, and all 
cars belonging to the principals of the firm—have been placed 
at the disposal of the authorities as required. 


The steps that are being taken by the Lea Bridge District Gas 
Company in connection with the war were detailed by Mr. A. M. 
Paddon at the meeting last Tuesday. A number of men have 
gone to join the Colours ; and provision is being made for the wives 
and children left behind, as well as for the parents and elderly 
relatives dependent upon single men. Their places will be kept 
open for them ; and on their return the Directors propose to give 
them a bonus “ which will put them in a position to resume their 
ordinary vocation in life without disadvantage or disability—or 
something a little better.” In addition, the Company are con- 
tributing 300 guineas to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. Proof of the 
spirit of loyalty which is animating all gas workers at this crisis 


in the country’s history was furnished by Mr. Joseph Cash and 
Mr. F. W. Cross. 


The Local Secretary of the Gas-Workers’ Union, who had pre- 
sented an application for increases on behalf of certain Corpora- 
tion workmen at Blackburn, has received a note from head- 
quarters stating that, “in view of the conditions throughout the 
country and the European war, we do not wish to raise questions 
which may now cause conflict. The time is one for industrial 
peace among the inhabitants of every town; and accordingly you 


can inform the members that we do not at present propose to 
submit their claims.” 


So far, 75, or rather more than 10 per cent., of the employees 
of the Croydon Gas Company have been called up for active 
service. As was seen a fortnight since, the Directors are looking 
after the men’s dependants. 








The employees of the Cardiff Gas Company who have given 
their services to the country will be under no financial disability 
by their patriotic action, as the Directors have guaranteed to 
make up any difference between the Government allowance and 
their wages in full, as a mark of their practical sympathy and en- 
couragement. Needless to say, the General Manager and Secre- 
tary (Mr. George Clarry) reports, the places of those who have 
gone on active service will be kept open; such absence to count as 
continuous service with the Company. 


Some 73 of the employees of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
Epsom Gas Company have gone on active service under the flag ; 
and Mr. H. E. Jones, the Chairman, says that fresh volunteers are 
of daily occurrence. The dependants of the men are being looked 
after by the Company during the absence of the bread-winners. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Barrow-in-Furness 
Corporation at a recent meeting decided that (a) any officer or 
servant affected by the mobilization or embodiment, consequent 
on the European crisis, be allowed leave of absence during his 
term of naval or military service; (b) that he be reinstated on his 
return, without loss of position or emoluments consequent on his 
enforced absence; (c) that the Corporation declares its intention 
to provide adequately for the wives and dependants of such officers 
and servants during such period, and that it be referred to the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee’s Committee to determine 
the amount of financial aid to be paid to such wives and depen- 
dants, and in the meantime half-wages be paid them; (d) that the 
respective Committees be authorized to make such temporary 
arrangements as may be necessary for carrying on the work of 
such officers and servants in their absence. 


The Gas Committee at Mossley are to pay the dependants of the 
employees who have been mobilized 12s. 6d. a week. 


We are informed by Mr. J. H. Crowther, the Engineer and 
Manager of the Wallasey Gas and Water Department, that the 
Council have passed a resolution that all Council employees who 
have been called out on active service be paid as follows: Married 
men, to receive full wages, less separation allowance ; single men 
with dependants, to receive full pay; single men without depen- 





dants, to receive full wages, less army pay; bonuses (if any) to 
remain as at present. 


A largely-attended meeting of officials and workmen of the Bel- 
fast Gas-Works last week approved of a scheme submitted by the 
Gas Manager (Mr. J. D. Smith) for helping the War Relief Funds 
by weekly contributions ranging from 3d. per week on wages of 
between 20s. and 30s. to 1s. in the case of those receiving s5os., 
members of the official staff to contribute in proportion to income, 
and subscriptions to be continued for three months. The amount 
subscribed for the first month will be given to the Prince of 
Wales’s National Relief Fund. Thisis the first public department 
scheme of the kind in Ireland. 

The chief officials at the Salford Town Hall held a meeting 
last week, at which it was agreed that the employees in all depart- 
ments should be recommended to give not less than 24 per cent. 
of their salaries to the fund. 





The calling-up of the Reservists and Territorials has depleted 
the staffs of the various Corporation departments at Blackburn 
by over fifty men. In the Gas Department there are twelve 
army reservists and one territorial (Mr. J.C. Wynne, the Assistant 
Gas Manager), besides two army reservists and one ambulance 
man in the Lamps’ Department. Several men employed at the 
water-works have also been called up. 





A contribution of {100 has been given by the Portsmouth 
Water-Works Company to the local War Distress Fund at Ports- 
mouth. 


The Directors of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited, 
of Warrington, have decided to make an allowance of tos. per 
week to the wives, and 1s. per week for each child under fourteen 
years of age, of their employees called to serve the country, with 
the exception of Reservists in specified Regiments who have 
been married off the strength, and to the wives and children of 
whom the War Office authorities have decided to grant separa- 
tion allowances under the same conditions as to soldiers married 
on the strength. The firm intend to make a weekly allowance to 
the wives and children of such Reservists, and will also make 
allowances in other deserving cases. Payments will be made at 
the offices on Saturday morning each week. 





The Directors of the Gas-Meter Company, Limited, have 
decided to make a weekly allowance until further notice to wives 
and dependants of all their employees who have been called-up 
for service ; and their places will be retained for them until they 
return. The Company are prepared to carry on the works in the 
usual way during the war, and do not anticipate any dislocation 
of their business, as they have ample stocks of both material and 
finished goods. 


The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, have 
forwarded {500 to the Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund, 
and have also made arrangements for weekly payments to the 
wives and families of the men in their employment who have been 
called to the war. 


Engineers and Secretaries of gas undertakings are invited 
to send information for inclusion in these notes. No par- 
ticulars can be published except from responsible members 
of gas administrations or officials, and from our own regular 
correspondents. 








Marriage of Miss Offord. 


Last Thursday, Miss Dorothy Evelyn Offord, daughter of Mr. 
C. W. Offord, was married at St. Andrew’s Church, Enfield, to 
Mr. Alec. G. Troughton. Among the guests at the church and 
the subsequent reception were Col. Sir Alfred Somerset, K.C.B., 
and Lady Somerset, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Broadberry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reginald W. Foster, Mr.and Mrs. Walter King, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lennard, Mrs. Normand and Mr. Rae Normand, Mr. and Mrs. 
Surridge, and Mr. and Mrs. R. Wardell. The presents received 
by the bride included gifts from the above-mentioned guests, and 
also from Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Abady, Mr. and Mrs. Barton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Clare, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Glover, from many 
more of Mr. Offord’s friends in the gas profession, and from a 
wide circle of others not intimately connected with the gas in- 
dustry. Sir Alfred Somerset, who was Chairman of the Enfield 
Gas Company for many years, and up to its amalgamation with 
the Tottenham and Edmonton Company, very kindly lent the 
Riding House at Enfield Court for the reception, and both he and 
Lady Somerset afterwards showed the house and gardens to many 
of the guests. At the reception, a trio, under the direction of Miss 
Dora Thorpe, gave selections for the entertainment of friends of 
the family. : 


—-- 


Consequent on the death of the Chairman of the Bury St. 
Edmund’s Gas Company, Mr. ALEXANDER MITCHELL—for the last 
33 years Manager of the Company, and before that at Dundee 
with the late Mr. B. M. M‘Crae—has been appointed to a seat at 
the Board. 
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THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY’S 
NITRATE OF THORIUM STORE. 


An Explanation by Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc. 


Tue attitude of the South Metropolitan Gas Company in placing 
at the disposal of the gas industry of the United Kingdom a large 
proportion of its stock of the essential chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of incandescent mantles, appears to have been miscon- 
strued in certain quarters; and I shall be obliged if you will allow 
me to put the matter before your readers in its proper light. 


It is nearly eleven years ago that I suggested to Sir George 
Livesey the desirability of gas undertakings protecting themselves 
in the matter of incandescent mantles by storing thorium nitrate. 
I was led to do so by knowledge of the fact that one of our largest 
manufacturers of armour plates stocked nickel, which was as 
essential to them as thorium to us, in quantities which represented 
a considerable amount of capital lying idle—if my memory serves 
me aright, the figure was something like £320,000. Sir George 
warmly approved the idea; and not long afterwards, we made 
our first purchase—building a specially designed store for housing 
safely such valuable chemicals. From time to time, we increased 
our stock; and although we had to pay very heavily for it com- 
pared with prices current before the war, we have never regretted 
our investment. We should be quite content to go on holding 
this, but, in face of the national contingency which has arisen, 
decided to sell as far as might be possible or required. 

The price we are asking is a very high one; but, high though 
it is, we shall not reap by it any more profit than the actual cost to 
us of our venture. 

Let me, in conclusion, enumerate the requirements of mantle 
manufacture; and your readers will then be in a position to 
judge by how much the figure of jd. extra cost per inverted 
mantle given by Mr. M‘Leod in the last issue of the “ JouRNAL ” 
is likely to be justified : 

(1) Nitrate of Thorium. Extra cost 3d. per mantle. 

(2) Nitrate of Cerium. Nocharge is made for this chemi- 
cal, which is given in the required proportion to pur- 
chasers of thorium. 

Beryllia. Thisis used in quantity not exceeding 4 per 
cent. of the above—to harden, and whiten the light 
given by, the mantle. Its use is comparatively recent, 
and its preparation is simple. 

(4) Mantle fabric. Our textile manufacturers are notlikely 
to fail us in this respect if ramie is used. There would 
probably be more difficulty in the production of arti- 
ficial silk. 

Fire-clay rings. Certainly can be made in Britain. 
Asbestos twine to tie the fabric tothe holder. Asbestos 
comes from Italy and Canada. It is largely manu- 
factured in England; and there should be no diffi- 
culty in making twine. 

(7) Collodion for dipping. Easily prepared here. 

(8) Boxes to hold the finished article. The supply of them 

not likely to be troublesome. 

Is it too much to hope that gas undertakings will learn the 
lesson of the present crisis, and make in future adequate pro- 
vision for ensuring supplies of the chemical necessaries of mantle 
making? The cost would not be great if everyone took a share. 
When the time is ripe, we should be very pleased to pur- 
chase, store, and insure on behalf of those who favourably 
entertain the proposal. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
Aug. 22, 1914. 
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To H.R.H. Tue Prince or WALES, 
BuckinGHAM Patace, Lonpon. 


I beg to enclose £ ‘ d. as 
a donation to the National Relief Fund. 
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Address | 











The envelope containing this coupon need not 
be stamped, 








THE NITRATE OF THORIUM POSITION. 


Criticism of the Articles in Last Week’s Issue. 


THERE are usually two sides to a question; sometimes more than 
two. Multiplicity of sides naturally makes a question more con- 
fusing, and renders it more difficult to get at the truth. The 
main fundamental ingredient in mantle manufacture—the nitrate 
of thorium—and the monazite sand from which it is derived, have 


jointly and consistently been the subjects of many tales regarding 
the points of control, fair prices, profits, and so on; and the best 
of our friends cannot assure us that we are false to our own intel- 
ligence when we say that there is, by those chiefly concerned, a 
pretty effectual veiling from outside inquisitive eyes of the actual ‘ 
conditions of things. No one can deny us the right to believe in 
the partially negative results of our own efforts a time ago to pene- 
trate further behind that veil than the point at which we had been 
successful in arriving. In what has been done, in what there has 
been an attempt to effect, we are told there is nothing more than 
genuine business, and the right to make the best of one’s successes. 
Let that remain. The point at the moment is that existing cir- 
cumstances find this country without stocks of nitrate of thorium 
of any considerable amount, other than that in the possession 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company; and this, we hold, 
is not the position that the United Kingdom should be in—especi- 
ally while India possesses deposits of sand the nitrate of thorium 
from which is not even in normal times available to this country 
other than in the form of completed mantles. 

However, all this by way of introduction to the main purpose 
of this article. A visitor called at these offices the other day at 
our request, with the purely friendly object of showing that some 
of the statements in our leading article of last week on the subject 
of nitrate of thorium were not correct, and that, in respect to 
other statements, there was another complexion than the one then 
put uponthem. The first point of our article criticized by our 
friend was the statement that during the length of the war, there 
would be a void in the supply of nitrate of thorium to the 
British mantle manufacturers from the German syndicate ‘“ who 
had so effectually controlled it.” Our visitor declares that the in- 
dication there of something tantamount to a “ corner” in nitrate 
of thorium, and of an absolute control, is not correct, as there 
are quite a number of “independent” thorium manufacturers 
on the Continent (in Germany as well as in France) who are 
the opponents of the German Auer Company, who are the 
sole consignees of the Travancore (India) monazite sands. The 
question then is, Who are at the present time the independent 
thorium manufacturers on the Continent? The reply of our 
visitor is, the thorium manufacturers who are outside the Auer 
concern ; and they are in competitive business with each other. 
These firms, he says, deal with the nitrate of thorium produced 
from the Brazilian monazite sands. When the question of a re- 
newal of a contract with the Brazilian Government was under 
discussion in 1905, the controllers of the Brazilian monazite sand 
were Messrs. Gordon and De Freitas; and they disposed of their 
sands to Messrs. Sthamer, De Haen, Kuhnheim, and Knoeffler, 
and the Austrian Welsbach Company. This group, whether since 
altered in constitution or not, has always been known on this side 
as the German Thorium Syndicate. But our critic emphatically 
asserts that they are independent manufacturers, in open business, 
like anyone else, who are in normal times quite willing to execute 
orders for thorium nitrate for England or any other country. 
In fact, to use his words, “there is quite a healthy competition 
apart from the supplies which reach this country from France.” 
This he did admit, that there had been an attempt to get 
the thorium makers together to fix prices, but there had been 
no attempt at a trade combination. The thorium makers, he said, 
could not be “ got under one hat,” because the sand people were 
not amenable to similar co-operation. All we need say at the 
moment is that, if there is not a concrete combination, there has 
been the effort to get something that possesses the attributes 
of one; and, as a matter of fact, the market price quoted for 
nitrate of thorium indicates, if there is no combination, a remark- 
ably harmonious view as to the price that should be charged. 
The Travancore sands coming from India, the German monopoly 
in their use is contrary to the commercial and economic interests of 
this country, and to the safety of the British gas industry. Some- 
thing this country wants that is found in India is tied up in the 
hands of a Company in Germany. And that is the plain truth of 
the matter. 

The second point to which our critic took exception was the one 
as to the supply of nitrate of thorium to this country being regu- 
lated, and the British mantle makers being fed with thorium (so 
to speak) by aspoon. The reason, he explained, why they have 
been fed in “ spoonfuls ” is because they could not handle more 
nitrate of thorium than was demanded by the quantity of business 
they did; and neither they nor anybody else in the business ever 
anticipated such an emergency as that which has arisen. In fact, 
he asserts that from Germany there has been only one attempt 
at regulation of the supply of thorium to this country, and that 
was for a period when the question of raising the price was under 
discussion, in order to make it profitable to the makers. It was 
during that time, and that time only, that the thorium people 
(who were manifestly acting in concert then) said the British makers 
should not have more than sufficed for current needs, seeing that 
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there might have been an attempt to stock the cheaper thorium 
against a rise in price. By the way, it is said there are no mantle 
makers among the thorium manufacturers to whom we are now 
referring (those dealing in the nitrate of thorium from the Brazilian 
sands) ; and, our visitor further says, to the best of his belief, they 
are not interested in mantle factories beyond their commercial 
transactions in thorium. But to return to the question of control 
of the supply of thorium nitrate to British makers, and the denial 
that, excepting that once, there has been any control, our critic 
says it was open to the British makers to have had all they could 
take. The fact of present shortage is due to abnormal circum- 
stances and demand; seeing that, in normal times, there was no 
necessity for the makers to invest large sums of money for ac- 
cumulating stocks of nitrate of thorium. The chief blame for the 
present condition of things our visitor places at the doors of those 
British gas undertakings which have had no consideration for the 
mantle-making concerns and trades that have laid out money 
in establishing works in this country. Some German factories, 
through various causes, supply cheaper than is the case in this 
country ; and, this being a free-trade country, many gas under- 
takings and the trade have hitherto adopted the policy of buying 
in the cheapest market. It is due to this want of support of the 
British makers that there are such large imports from Germany 
into this country; and, in turn, we have here supplied one reason 
why, through the limited patronage of British factories, the Ger- 
man factories reap an advantage in the matter of cheaper pro- 
duction. There are large factories in Germany which work almost, 
if not exclusively, for the British markets. These factories are 
virtually kept going by the British buyers, some of whom have 
even been known to “turn-down” British mantle-making firms 
over a difference of merely 3d. or 6d. a gross in favour of German- 
made mantles—on price alone, and no question as to quality. 

Reverting to the nitrate of thorium situation, our visitor fully 
agreed that there was not much of the material in this country 
save the thousands of kilos. in the stores of the South Metropoll- 
tan Gas Company—that is to say, he was careful to explain, “ not 
much ” in relation to the large void created in mantle supply by 
the stoppage of the German export trade. There would have 
been no shortage if there were only the ordinary demands upon 
the British makers to be dealt with; and the British makers did 
not legislate for war conditions, and the cessation of Germany’s 
export business. Such eventualities were not anticipated. Our 
visitor proceeded to deal with the proposal of the South Metro- 
politan Company that they should bereimbursed, as far as possible, 
their outlay on the store of nitrate of thorium (in respect of the 
proportion required) which they fortunately have, and have kept 
for a decade, by being paid for it at the rate of $d. for inverted and 
1d. for upright mantles. This, the critic points out, is equivalent to 
asking gos. per kilo (the price named) for the nitrate, which is four 
times the pre-war price. Hethinks the price puts out of court any 
idea the Company may entertain that they are the benefactors of 
theindustry and of the public. Furthermore, he saysitis altogether 
incorrect of the Company to put a price upon the mantles as an 
extra for their nitrate of thorium in order to lead buyers to sup- 
pose that the $d. or 1d. is the sum-total of the extra they should pay. 
The 3d. and the 1d., it is stated, will only just cover the difference 
between the pre-war 23s. per kilo, and the gos. now asked. The 
critic thinks the Company might have taken the British mantle 
makers into their confidence, and not have adopted (as he thinks 
it) the arbitrary course of fixing the price as they have done. He 
quite agrees with the mantle makers’ advertisement in last week’s 
issue (p. 417). The South Metropolitan Gas Company, he says 
(if they wanted to protect their customers), made a mistake, in 
laying in a store of nitrate of thorium only; they ought to have 
also provided all the other materials that are required for mantles, 
since, if other ingredients fail, there would not be any use 
for their stock of thorium. The British mantle makers pos- 
sess the works and the skilled hands which the South Metro- 
politan Company have not got. They have provided something 
that the Company have not provided ; and without the aid of the 
mantle makers, the nitrate of thorium in the stores of the Com- 
pany is useless. That is how, our visitor believes, the British 
makers look at the matter, and that is why they think the Com- 
pany might have given them a voice in the matter of fixing a price 
that would not be misleading. At gos. per kilo, in the state of 
affairs to-day, he asserts that the mantle makers could not afford 
to supply at only 3d. or 1d. more. In his opinion, the South 
Metropolitan Company’s fixing of the price of nitrate of thorium 
as they have done has had more to do with the precipitate raising of 
mantle prices than anything else. The critic says he can quite 
understand that the Company want to get back some of the money 
they have expended ; but he thinks that this could have been done 
in a better way—by conference first with the whole of the home 
makers. 

These are the views of a man who is largely interested in the 
nitrate of thorium and mantleindustry. The South Metropolitan 
Company have, of course, their views ; he has his, and there is no 
objection to the free expression of opinion. But the point about 
the whole of the criticism that strikes us most is the blame that 
is placed upon British gas undertakings for the present position 
by their greater support of mantle factories in Germany than of 
the home ones. That is something worth considering—not only 
now, but (let us italicize this) when the war is over. 





* See Mr. Charles Carpenter's communication in the first column of the 
previous page. 





THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE GAS- 
LIGHTING INDUSTRY. 


[Special, from the “ Engineering and General News Agency.’ 
It is known that the effect of the war upon the gas-lighting in- 
dustry has been to put a stop to the enormous importation into 
this country of gas-mantles from Germany. Official statistics 
published in Germany only a comparatively short time before the 
outbreak of the war reveal the fact that no less than 65,666,389 
gas-mantles were last year exported from Germany, weighing 
356 metric tons. Of these, 195 tons were sold in England, repre- 
senting nearly 36 million mantles. 


It is obvious that—at any rate, during the war—these mantles 
must now be manufactured in England. It can be assumed that 
the fabric itself will offer no difficulty to our manufacturers; the 
chief difficulty, as was pointed out in the “ JournaL ” last week, 
will be’ to obtain the impregnating substance—viz., the nitrate 
of thorium, of which Germany has had the monopoly hitherto. 
Regarding the monazite sand from which the nitrate of thorium 
is manufactured, during 1913 Germany imported 1978 tons from 
Brazil and 123 tons from Argentina, and another go4 tons were 
imported in smaller quantities from some other sources. The 
total value of the monazite sand imported was about £105,000. 
The amount of nitrate of thorium or monazite sand exported 
from Germany is extremely small, and official returns do not 
classify either of these articles separately. As was clearly ex- 
plained in the “ JournaL ” last week, inreporting Mr. Carpenter's 
remarks to the shareholders of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, British manufacturers have not been allowed to have much 
of the nitrate of thorium. On the other hand, there is no reason 
to believe that Germany possesses any complete control of the 
deposits of monazite sand in Brazil. The returns of the exports 
from Brazil for 1913 are not yet available; but in 1912, 3300 tons 
were exported from there, which, it is seen, is considerably more 
than the imports into Germany in that year. 

The manufacture of thorium nitrate is not a difficult matter; 
and it is to be hoped that no time will be lost in taking the initial 
steps. It may be added that Brazil and Argentina are not the 
only countries from which monazite sand is obtainable. There 
is a considerable export from India; 832 tons, valued at £24,000, 
having been exported in 1911 [figures for 1912 and 1913 are not 
yet available]. A considerable quantity of a material called 
thorionite has also been sent from Ceylon; but apparently the 
export of this has ceased. Information in regard to monazite 
sand in India appeared in the “ JourNAL ” last week. 

When our manufacturers have reached the point of supplying 
the necessary gas-mantles for Great Britain, they may also turn 
to other countries to which Germany has hitherto been exporting 
them. In 1913, 42 tons of gas-mantles were supplied by Germany 
to Holland, representing between 7 and 8 million mantles; Russia 
bought 25 tons of mantles, representing between 4 and 5 millions; 
Austria, 8 tons, about 1} millions ; Australia, 5 tons, about 900,000 ; 
United States, 3 tons, about 500,000 ; India, 2 tons, about 400,000; 
Dutch Indies and Argentina about one ton each, representing 
200,000 mantles each. 

There has also been a fair market for German gas-meters, 
which it may be hoped Great Britain will be able to acquire. The 
German statistics include with gas-meters, “* water-meters without 
clockwork.” But we think it may be safe to assume that the 
numbers of the latter are relatively small. In 1913, 1047 tons of 
meters, of a total value of £220,000, were exported from Germany. 
Of these, 225 tons were sent to Russia, 221 tons to Belgium, 129 
tons to Austria, 63 tons to Switzerland, 55 tons to Holland, 42 tons 
to Italy, 41 tons to Japan, 4o tons to Great Britain, 30 tons to 
Spain, 19 tons to France, and 4 tons to Turkey. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to complete these figures by 
computing the enormous supplies of gas-fittings and parts which 
have been manufactured in Germany recently, as in the German 
classification they are included in large aggregates of metal work 
of various descriptions. There is no doubt, however, that the 
gas-fitting industry of Germany has been an extremely large one, 
and that in the English market alone tens of thousands, if not 
hundreds of thousands, of gas-fittings have come from across the 
North Sea. Our manufacturers will have no great difficulty in 
obtaining the raw material for making these, nor of producing 
designs equal to, and better than, those of Germany ; and there 
is certainly no lack of efficient machinery and men for their pro- 
duction. The gas-fittings industry will certainly be one of those 
which will benefit by the war. 











The current number of the “ Iron and Coal Trades Review” 
contains an illustrated article on the new direct ammonia-recovery 
process which has been adopted in connection with the coking 
plant at the Beighton Colliery of the Sheffield Coal Company, 
Limited, consisting of 58 Semet-Solvay ovens, together with the 
bye-product plant. When the plant was erected by the Coke- 
Oven Construction Company, Limited, some six years ago, the 
ammonia was recovered as a concentrated liquor. About a 
twelvemonth since this system was abandoned in favour of the 
semi-direct process, in which, however, some important modi- 
fications have recently been made. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Glasgow Conference. 
WE learn from the “ Bulletin” of the British Commercial Gas 
Association for the current month that arrangements had been 
made for holding the third annual conference in Glasgow on the 
13th and 14th of October—opening exactly three years and a day 
since the conference in the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 


at which the Association was formed. It will be the first con- 
ference held under an elected President; and the writer of the 
article in the “ Bulletin” —‘“ F. W. G.”—when giving particulars 
in regard to it thinks the Association is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that the President (Bailie Paxton) is one of the leading 
men in the secord city of the British Islands, and that the mem- 
bers will have as hosts the Corporation of that great commercial 
centre, Glasgow. The programme for the conference is not yet 
complete in all its details ; indeed, it will depend upon the decision 
of the Executive Committee, to be come to at a meeting to be 
held this afternoon, whether it will be advisable to postpone the 
conference, in view of the position of national affairs. 

Should the conference be held, the first morning will be occu- 
pied, after the formal opening of it by the Lord Provost, by the 
President’s Address, the presentation and discussion of the report 
and accounts, and the reading of a paper by Mr. D. Milne Watson 
on the subject of propaganda work for the sale of coke. As 
readers may be aware, Mr. Milne Watson is the Chairman of the 
London Coke Committee, who are doing good work in developing 
the sale of coke, and are employing experts on experimental and 
propaganda work ; and the paper which he has been invited and 
has promised to read should be of much value, and should lead 
to a useful discussion. The first morning’s business will be ad- 
journed in good time to permit of an official luncheon to be given 
at one o’clock by the Association (in place of the official dinner 
held at former conferences). The conference will be resumed 
at three o’clock and continued until five. After the discussion on 
Mr. Milne Watson’s paper has been concluded, a paper by Mr. 
Robert Watson (Doncaster) on the relations between gas under- 
takings and the local gas-fitting and plumbing trades will be taken 
as the basis for a discussion, as this is a question of very consider- 
able importance, not only, though perhaps mainly, to municipal 
undertakings, but also to some extent to all. Ithas been decided 
to form a Special Committee to consider the question of establish- 
ing better relations and working arrangements with the trade; and 
information on the subject is now being collected. The third and 
remaining paper to be presented and discussed will be one by 
the Secretary, Mr. W. M. Mason, on some suggestions for local 
publicity campaigns, which it is hoped will be found of service by 
the members. The reading and discussion of these papers will 
fully occupy the time available up to five o’clock on the first day 
(Tuesday), and from ten to oneo’clock on the second, after which 
hour the concluding business will be disposed of. 

The Corporation of Glasgow will be offering hospitality to the 
Association on the evening of the first day ; and arrangements are 
in hand for a lecture by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, to which those who 
are interested in public health, social welfare, and domestic science 
will be invited. In the evening it is hoped to have a popular 
lecture delivered by Professor Vivian B. Lewes. 





NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
MANAGERS. 


Programme of the Annual Meeting. 
Ir was briefly intimated in the last number of the “ JourNAL” 
that the annual meeting of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers will be held on the 3rd prox. at the Institution of Ship- 
builders, Glasgow, instead of at Perth, as had been previously 
arranged. The change was decided upon at a meeting held by 
the Council in Glasgow on the 14th inst.; the reason being the 
present disturbed condition of the country. Only the business 
upon the programme, a copy of which has been forwarded to us 
by the new Secretary (Mr. Peter B. Watson, of Wishaw), will be 
transacted ; and there will be no social functions or excursion. 
The chair will be taken at 10.30 a.m. by the President (Mr. David 
Vass, of Perth), and the first business will be the confirmation of 
the minutes of the last annual meeting, the presentation of the 
Teports of the Council and Auditor, the admission of new mem- 
bers, and the consideration of a recommendation by the Council 
that a contribution to the National Relief Fund should be made 
from the funds of the Association. These matters having been 
disposed of, the President will deliver his Inaugural Address, and 
the reading and discussion of papers will then be proceeded with. 
There will be two papers—one by Mr. Walter Grafton, of Glas- 
§0w, on “ The Basis which should Determine the Thermal Value 
of Commercial Gas;” and the other by Mr. James Dickson, of 
Johnstone, on “A Year’s Experience with Continuous Intermit- 
tent Vertical Retorts at Johnstone.” After luncheon, Dr. Rudolf 
Lessing, F.C.S., will deliver the third Young Memorial Lecture; 
a subject being “ Catalysis in Gas Manufacture and Applica- 
“a After the lecture, the office-bearers for 1914-15 will be 
tlected, the place for holding the next meeting considered, and 





the President’s Medal presented. The meeting will close with the 
usual votes of thanks and other general business. 
Report of the Council. 


The report to be presented by the Council furnishes the follow- 
ing particulars: 





MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership of the Association at June 30, 1914, was 254, as 
compared with 251 at the close of the previous year—an increase of 


three. The membership is made up as follows: : ‘ 
Ordinarymembers.... 2.0 soa’ & oe «' ©’ 162 
Associate miembpere so me OR ee ee OE 
Extraordinary members .°.°. . . Spite, <8 2 
Honorary members , . oe 8 8 oe ww 7 
254 


The Council regret to record that the following members have 
ceased, by resignation or otherwise, to be connected with the Asso- 
ciation :— 

Ordinary Members.—Robert Cowie, Tillicoultry, deceased ; George 
Graham, Leslie, Fife, deceased. 

Extraordinary Members.—Daniel Macfie, Edinburgh, deceased ; R. 
Dundas Orr, Falkirk, deceased; Alex. M‘Ara, Glasgow, 
resigned. 

New MEMBERS. 

In accordance with the rules, the Council desire to recommend the 

following gentlemen for membership :— 


Ordinary Members.—Daniel S. Munn, Gas-Works, Renfrew ; John 
Gibb, Gas-Works, New Cumnock; Daniel Campbell, Gas- 
Works, Pittenweem ; William Calderhead, Gas-Works, Stone- 
house. 

INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS’ DELEGATE. 


Mr. Lawrence Hislop, of Uddingston, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the Association on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
for the year 1914-1915. 

CoMmMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


Western District.—It is gratifying to be able to report on the con- 
tinued good work of the Commercial Section, so ably presided over 
during the past year by Mr. James M‘Leod, Greenock. The interest in 
the work of this section has been well sustained by the members; the 
meetings being characterized by larger attendances than in previous 
years. The total membership now is 37—an increase of two over that 
of last year. The general feeling is that, if the work of the Commercial 
Section is to increase in its usefulness, it will be necessary to enrol all 
gas managers who are members of the North British Association. It 
is only by such means that a complete record can be made of points of 
commercial interest which would add considerably to the value of the 
work in this department.. Thé.questions raised for discussion through- 
out the year included points in the control of vertical retorts, liquid 
ammonia, gas and water heating, national insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and others of equal interest. The information secured in 
the course of a free interchange of opinion continues to be of the 
greatest value to the members, As regards the financial condition of 
this section, there is a balance in hand at the end of the year amount- 
ing to {27 1s. 1d. 

The success of the Commercial Section (Western District) as it 
stands to-day is attributable in no small measure to the faithful work 
of the retired Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. P. B. Watson 
(Wishaw), who resigned from this post on his appointment as Secretary 
and Treasurer to the North British Association of Gas Managers. 
This section records its appreciation of these services, which began 
with its inception. Mr. James M‘Leod (Greenock) relinquished the 
position of President after two years’ worthy occupancy of the chair, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Alex. Mackay (Motherwell). 

On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) James BELL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


North-Eastern District—The Commercial Section still continues to 
serve a very useful purpose in the circulation among its members of 
important information regarding residuals. The membership of this 
district is 31. There have been five meetings held during the year at 
the following towns : Dunfermline, Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Arbroath, and 
Leven, with an average attendance of 13. At these meetings all 
matters of commercial interest.are discussed, .and there is a.free inter- 
change of opinion, which have proved exceedingly helpful to the 


members. (Signed) R. S. Jounston, Secretary. 
BENEVOLENT FUND. 

During the financial year ending June 30, 1914, one application for 
assistance from the fund was received, and, after careful inquiry by 
the Council, a donation was granted. The amount at the credit of 
this fund is now £638 11s. 9d., out of which the sum of £586 4s. od. is 
invested in North British Railway Company 3 per cent. debenture 
stock at a price which yields nearly 4 per cent. interest annually. 

Accounts. 


The statement of accounts and balance-sheet for the year ending 
June 30, 1914, duly audited by Messrs. David Spalding and Muir, C.A., 
are appended to the report. They show that the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation are in a sound financial condition. [On the general fund, the 
cash in the bank is £94 6s. 9d.] 

WILLIAM YOUNG MEMoRIAL LECTURE. 


The Council are pleased to report they have secured the services of 
Dr. R. Lessing to deliver the third lecture at the annual meeting; the 
subject being “‘ Catalysis in Gas Manufacture and Application.” 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


The Council desire to report that Mr. Lawrence Hislop, of Udding- 
ston, who has acted as Secretary and Treasurer to the Association for 
the past seven years, has resigned from this position, and that, after 
consideration, they have unanimously appointed Mr. Peter B. Watson, 
of Wishaw, to act as Secretary and Treasurer. 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE LONDON AND FOUR SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 


IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 
Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Compeny. 
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| 
Coke. Metropolitan. Commercial. | Brentford. | Wandsworth. | Suburban. | Tottenham, 
| | | 
, $$$ —! 7 
Gassold. . . . thousands 141059,454 6,883,828 | 1,713,85r | 1,793,347 | 1,276,607 | 1,109,029 | 1,162,347 
Increase . per cent. 2°29 1°68 | 7°42 7°92 7°30 5°69* 
Gas made per ton of coal | cubic feet | | ar 12,47 | 13.754 12,039 12,881 | 12,969 | 13,148 
»  » pergallonofoil. . a 442 oo 461 443 487 | 413 | 457 
Gas unaccounted for. . . per cent. | 7°52 2°52 | 6°94 4°1l 7°38 | 3°28 | 5°34 
Coke made for sale per ton ‘of coal . cwt. | g'82 8°63 | 11°03 10°21 10°39 | 50749 9 39 
Tar made per ton of coal . galls.| 10°43 9°57 | Io*go 10°27 10°16 | 9°42 ac 
Liquor made per ton of coal . galls,80z.| 36°94 41°16 | 38°95 36°43 | 36°65 37°36 | 37°50 
Passontags of coke gepdasiasg! .......5 | 20°67 30°05 11°73 18°31 16°84 19°32 | 24° 35 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during | — s. d. | ek s. 2. er a: 0. s. d. 
the past year. . . patie : 1o 8:55 | 7 9°95 | 8 5°31 7 . 0°87 7 2°29 | 9 804 | 8 7:80 
Price charged per 1000 cubic feet - |2/6, 2/10, 2/2| 2 2 | 24 2 4 1/9 to 2/104 | 2/3 to 4/- | 2/- and 2,8 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. | | 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS. d. d | d. d. d. d. | d. 
Coals, oil, A ee ere ie wee ee ee | 15°71 15'21 | 15°33 | 14°89 17°36 | 18'12 | 16°06 
Boe Abit eS Beldesi shad) al mee. 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze . 571 554 | 4°28 4°30 604 582 4°98 
Bhs Ae: Oh we) 68 ead 1°73 1°88 1°40 1°32 1°85 | 1°76 1°28 
Amm. liq. and sulph. amm. | 1°95 2°34 1°65 0°86 1°65 | 1°64 1°36 
Total residuals . 9°39 9°76 7°33 6°48 9°54 } 9°22 7°62 
Net for coals 6°32 5°45 | 8:00 8°41 7°82 8-go 8°44 
MANUFACTURE— | 
Salaries .. ey BY) anew. age 2a 0°27 0°67 0°43 0°44 O'24 0°62 | 0°27 
Wages—carbonizing ee ee ee 1°66 1°74 a3 1°43 1°66 | 12 1°67 
Purification ee woe ee 0°25 0°66 0°22 o'2 0°27 | 0'09 0°29 
Repaire—plant . . .. . +. % ss 4°20 1°35 3°50 3°93 4°16 | 2°38 3°co 
Net manufacture . . | 12°70 12°87 13°58 14°45 14°15 13°23 1367 
DIsTRIBUTION— | | 
Wages and salaries . . : 1°05 0°78 0°84 I'l 1'2 1°40 T'O4 
Repairs—Mains and serv ices, &e. . | 1°70 1°52 1°42 2°31 2°14 2°57 | 3°09 
» Meters and prep. meters and fittings 1°75 2°57 2°08 I'O4 I'rl | 2°89 | 1°95 
ss Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . | 1°68 1°56 1°70 1°75 1°72 1°26 1°29 
Total net manufacture and distribution .| 18-88 19°30 1962 =| 20°66 20°37 «| ~S21°35 21°04 
Public lamps—lighting and eere tet is Set 0°45 0°58 0°44 | O'44 0°53 | 0°89 0°39 
Rents, rates, and taxes . . . shies, ed 2°99 1°88 2°42 1°84 1°04 1°92 2°00 
MANAGEMENT— | 1 | 
Directors, Auditors, and salaries (Secretary, &c.)} 0°2: o'2 0°32 0°42 0°58 0°72 0°50 
Collectors . . ees | 0°46 0°59 o'79 0°50 044 | 0°50 | 0°46 
Stationery and general charges ee ae o'2 0°62 0°46 0°31 0°55 0°38 0°52 
Profit-sharing . . 1. ». «© 2 « « ° 0°39 1°02 o'5I i 0°53 | O77 0°70 
Baddebts ... 0°08 0°06 0°05 0'07 0°04 0°03 0°03 
Law and parliamentary charges . > 0°06 0°02 0°06 0°32 ool | o'12 0°03 
Superannuations, &c.. . . . 0°47 0°28 0°33 0°48 0°40 | 0°63 0°36 
National Insurance . . . . . «© + « « «| 0°08 o'l2 0°08 0°07 0°09 0°08 0°07 
I BOR in 2 iin oy Bi es ss 0°04 0°03 0°02 0°00 | ool | ; 
Total expenditure (/essresiduals). . . 24°38 24°77 25°01 25°11 24'5ga | 27°39 26°1ca 
Gas... . 29°43 | 26°09 | 27°43 28°13 25°17 | 30°29 | 25°87 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings | 2°81 3°33 2°82 3°46 | 2°77 | 2°37 | 1°94 
Stove. . . aren wt 1°2 1°33 1°70 1°02 2753 | 1°61 4°01 
Incand. mantle maintenance : me ae o'rl : 0°46 0°16 
Miscellaneous 6 o'Io 0°05 o'oI o'o! 0°09 | o'10 O° wo7 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . | 33°58 7 30°80 A 32°07 32°62 a 30°62 bai 34°37 31°35, 
Balance, being profit sie wen 9°20 6°03 7°06 | 7°51 6'03 | 6°98 | 5°25 
Dividend and interest . Bi 10°37 7°35 gor 6°81 6°46 8°31 6°10 
Surplus . . “Del rey Def. 32 ~ |Def. 1°95 0°70 Def.0°43 ,Def. 1°33 “Def. 0° 85 
Contributiontofunds ........ .{ 0°26} | o* | 1°86} 
SUNDRIES. Lt, 5. |x. s. d. Ss: @. Ss. id. —. mi « « 
Coals cost perton . ink Leer a te Sh eas Oe 15 2°68 17 7°87 As 17 8:40 | 19 7°70 | 18 10°79 
Coke realized per ton of ‘coal Se Te EES Wee Ono fs | S.2or | © 27 6 9°99 6 26:32 1 6 G5 | |. 8:00 
Coke ” - (AMEE <. Gos xh aoa ad, 2S Ss 12 2°73 |} II 3790 13 4°54 12. 6°69 | 12 5°99 | 14 2°32 
Per Yard, | Per Yard. Per Chal. 
Breeze ,, “a ie 4 319 I 6°02 3 3°27 = 3°92 I 4°08 2 1°98 I 10°79 
Tar realized per gallon . . ios Oo 2°49 0.236 |. ©. 204 | 30. 1:06 Oo 2°33 o 2°58 0 2°16 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt (8 oz.) eee <9 GS 6 x9 | 6.21°32 4 0°95 5 4°32 5-542 | 5 463 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers . 77 96 67 79 ai gt 61 
Bad debts per cent. on total receipts. ee o°I9 O15 0°13 o'18 o'1o 0°07 0°07 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital . . .| 4°03 4°29 4°c8 14°06 5°78 4°77 4°69 
One penny variation equals in half year £58 1581 £28,682 £7141 £7472 £5319 £4621 £4843 
Carb. water gas, per cent. on total make . 24°72 | 30°99 41°13 10°96 10°22 25°96 
a. 
+ Redemption a Capital Duty * On Amal- a Compensation 
Fund, eliminated, gamated and Stock 
Co.'s figures, Redemption. 





ee 





Mr. FREDERICK N. Skinner, Works Superintendent to the City 
of Waterford Gas Company, has been the recipient of a silver- 
mounted walking stick, a fountain pen, and a pocket-book, on the 
oceasion of his leaving the Company’s service to take up the 
position of Secretary and Manager of the Gowerton Gas Com- 


| 
| 
| 


pany. The presentation was made by the Manager (Mr. J. Pater- 
son), who spoke of the excellent manner in which the recipient 
had invariably discharged his duties. Mr. Skinner was at Water- 
ford for four years, previous to which time he was on the 
Wallasey Corporation Gas and Water Department staff. 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE LONDON AND FOUR SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 
TABLE SHOWING THE VARIATION, INCREASE OR DECREASE, ON FIGURES OF CORRESPONDING HALF YEAR, 1913. 
[The figures in heavy type show the decreases. ] 





Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 


















































a | Ses se8 | uethepeutan, | Commercial. | Brentford. | Wandsworth. | eae Tottenham. 
Gassold. . . . +. thousands | 259,274 154,467 28,408 123,893 93,051 75,509 191,652" 
Increase (variation equal to) per cent. 1°35 ‘70 °33 04 ‘95 2°95 2:60 
Gas made per ton of coal cubic feet 147 162 559 28 265 257 247 
» : pergallonofoil. . . ” ase | a 2 II 54 CO aman | 
», unaccounted for. ... . per cent. | ‘og | 03 I'06 “81 2°29 1:08 66 
Coke made for sale per ton of coal . cwt. 16 63 "  eq2 ‘61 16 =| °35 | ‘21 
Tar made per ton of coal ‘ galls. 72 ‘00 22 7 22 03 Sin 
Liquor made per ton of coal . galls, 8 oz. | 62 a ‘62 “44 310 | ‘75 "32 
Percentage of coke used as fuel pocter vere. ‘II 5°09 96 4°83 06° | 2:96 “18 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during a d. nail s.'d “ . d. 7 Ss. d. ~ ae Se, | da. 
the past year. sone 0 031 0 1:64 0 0°85 0 2:12 O 0°53 0 3:16 I 0°68 
Price charged per 1000 cubic feet 2 | 0 1:00 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. | 
. REVENUE ACCOUNTS, d Pa d. Py d. 4: | - 
Coals, oil, &c. . ‘ 38 ‘61 1°44 01 1°06 02 1°40 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze . 184 7 1:93 1:35 1-54 1-88 7 2°22 55 
UCTS Se Sle SA ae Seer “08 15 22 *35 “15 37 ‘20 
Amm., liq. and sulph, amm. | 29 93 31 29 ‘19 74 24 
Total residuals . 205 2°31 1:88 2°18 2°22 3°33 | ‘99 
Net for coals 2°43 1°70 3°32 ; 2°17 | 3°28 3°31 | 2°39 
MANUFACTURE— | | 
Salaries Se ee ee re eee 01 "02 oI ‘02 ‘O07 "06 ‘02 
Wages—carbonizing . . . . . ss « «| 28 ‘OI 02 | ‘ol 08 03 "25 
Purification 07 13 oI | ‘01 ‘ol “12 | ‘07 
Repairs—plant . ‘ | 13 +48 19 | "99 “59 | *02 | 2°30 
Net manufacture , 2°20 2°08 3°23 1:20 2°69 3°24 | 25 
DisTRIBUTION— 
Wages and salaries. ee % ens 00 ‘OI ‘02 ‘09 | "04 ‘01 05 
Repairs—Mains and services, &c. . .. «| 04 04 | "IE ‘29 | 1:45 “EI ‘72 
i Meters and prep. meters and fittings | ll “TE | 06 ‘06 10 | “i 44 
s Stoves—ordinary and prepayment ., | 12 ‘01 ‘09 2 23 "53 | 19 
Total net manufacture and distribution , | 2 25° 2°15 3°29 1°20 "95 | 2°64 | *21 
| | | | | 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing . . . «| 02 05 "06 | “17 | ‘02 ‘12 ‘07 
Rents, rates, and taxes . ea we we FT 03 | 24 | "16 05 | ‘01 ‘09 “08 
MaNaGEMENT— | | | | 
Directors, Auditors, and salaries (Secretary, &c.)| “00 ‘01 03 | ‘05 | *00 | "02 *O4 
Collectors A peng aah. | Ol ‘oo | ‘00 | 05 04 | 03 02 
Stationery and general charges | ‘01 gE: 02 | 03 03 09 02 
Profit-sharing . ; | ‘Ol "13 04 | sia *12 ‘12 I3 
Bad debts De eesti: o> a. sh tap, at 03 | oO | 01 ‘Ol 05 Ol ‘00 
Law and parliamentary charges. . . . . . | 02 | 04 oI *30 04 *09 "16 
Superannuations, &c. ; | 00 | ‘26 oI 05 ‘ol 03 "24 
National Insurance “a OI ‘Ol oI 00 ‘00 "08 | ‘00 
Sundries . ; co ‘ol 00 00 *00 oe | oe 
Total expenditure (/ess residuals) . | 2°17 1°62 3°48 1°29 95 2°78 ‘47 
| | co | — a A = 
Gas Shes EE Se ST ea ea” a ee a 10 | ‘02 | ‘01 | "98 | 05 es | Pn. 
Rentals—Meter and prep. meter and fittings | 13 | “21 | ‘II | "23 | *05 "16 *04 
Stove . Seat! eal a ts...ae ee 74 ‘06 | ‘06 | *08 | ‘I7 | ‘Ir | "04 
Incand. mantle maintenance . . . | ae . | ‘01 | . "05 . | "03 
Miscellaneoas? 4. we Wecceccs we es | co | ‘00 | ‘00 | ‘00 ‘Ol | ‘06 | *03 
— | a | | 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . . . | 10 | "19 | as. | 38 bis | ‘37 | 7 
eee ™ ss _— | ” nnieine. | 
| | 
Balance, being profit | 207 | 143 | 333° | 167) | 72 2-41 25 
Dividend and interest ne ist < ‘10 | 07 | ‘17 | “40 | ‘07 | “49 °67 
. — Se eieees Seem © Sere 
Supls... ee ee ee ee el oo | 88 | te | ey | |e _” 
Contributions to funds, &c. 57 | ee | | | s | hy | 3°86 
| | | | | 
: SUNDRIES. “ag ag ee | sd fae & | ee & | wm & | we 
Coals cost per ton ESI OG is r 4°56 | 0 474 | 2 4q'oo | ae | I 2°34 | I 5°82 | 2 0°42 
Coke realized per ton of coal . . 1145) 297, | 2 293 | 1 459 | 2 O18 | F253 | 0 8:56 
Coke ,, »  Ofcoke. ; 2050 | 3 5:89 | 4 284 | 1 967 | 3 758 | 2 10°46 1 10°67 
| Per Yard. | | | | Per Yard. | Fer Chal. 
Breeze ,,  perton . 1 227 | o 220 | O 1:86 | O 233 | 1 459 | O 322 | 0 1:03 
Tar realized per gallon. . . . . . . o o24 | O O15 | 0 032 | 0 033 | 0 024 | 0 O15 | oO 0% 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt, 8 oz. 0 007 | O 7:80 1508 | 0976 | 1 232 | 1 352 | 0 1103 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers . 3 | 3 | 3 | °° ky | 6 | : 
Bad debts per cent. on total receipts 06 | 02 «| “Ok. | ‘Ol 5. ae ‘ol ‘Ol 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital 1:40 125 | 217 | 2:46 ‘78 | 159 | :93 
One penny variation equals in half year £1080 £643 £18 | £516 | £390 £315 | £798 
“arb. water gas per cent. on total make Ce eae ees ee 0- ro'22 | __8S 





* These figures represent the variation on the absorbing Companies’ own fi r 
preceding table the increase on the ‘*‘ Gas Sold’’ is on the amalgamated figures. 


a 








gures, and not on those of the amalgamating Companies, whereas on the 











Mr. Watson Situ has resigned his position as Editor of the 
‘ Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” to take effect at 
the end of this year. The Council have accepted his resignation 
with great regret and appreciation of his 33 years’ services. 


Rotherhithe. 


The death is reported, as having taken place on Thursday, the 
13th inst., of Mr. Seprimus CaTcHPoLe, a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. E. Catchpole and Sons, tar distillers, of Plough Bridge, 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





In the electricity supply industry, there can be no question that, 
if the war continues for any considerable length of time, there 
will be a big reduction of business all round this coming autumn 
and winter. A large part of the business 
of the industry is dependent upon the 
power of people to spend money; and 
the earning power of the country is on 
the wane. Theworsthasyettocome. With all the provision that 
is being made to ward off destitution and the hideous hardships 
that must follow in the wake of this war, and which time will 
accentuate and not assuage, there will not be the surplus of 
normal times to spend in electricity-using entertainment, dining, 
and shopping establishments. Many of the theatres have already 
closed-down, there are abridged menus at certain dining places, 
and many well-known business houses have cancelled their 
advertisements in the daily papers. Thisisallominous. Necessity 
compels economy. We are not by any means gloating over the 
obvious effect that this must have particularly upon the electrical 
industry; for the two reasons that it means the reduction of 
employment, which we all wish to see sustained as much as 
possible, and that the gas industry, whose business is large in the 
same classes of establishments, will suffer from the lessened trade 
therefrom in much the same manner. But the gas industry does 
not anticipate any considerable falling-off in domestic consump- 
tion, for reasons stated in our editorial columns last week. Mean- 
time, there are other aspects of interest in connection with the 
electricity supply industry. This industry does not employ so 
much labour in its generating-stations and on its districts of 
supply as the gas industry; and the result is that not nearly so 
many men have (only temporarily we quite hope) left it to join 
the colours. But from the tramways services, there has been an 
immense exodus of the employees. Like the gas companies and 
gas committees, the administrative authorities, in most cases have, 
and unquestionably in all cases will, take upon themselves the 
duty of looking after the men’s dependants, and seeing that there 
is not any great pecuniary suffering from responding to the call 
of duty. The manufacturers of electrical plant and appliances 
generally report that they have lost a fairly considerable number 
of men, and so have the contractors for installation work, but not 
more than will about compensate for the reduction of business 
that is likely to ensue when contracts in hand have been executed. 
Some electrical manufacturing works may have to partially or 
wholly shut-down, if the war continues any great length of time, 
owing to a shortage of material from abroad; and this may also 
cause a rise in prices. As a matter of fact, certain manufacturers 
have already intimated that there may be an increase in prices 
without notice. But there are others among the manufacturers 
who are hopeful that absence of Continental competition (a large 
percentage of the electrical manufacturing supplies has hitherto 
been in the hands of Continental factories) will be of assist- 
ance to them now and henceforth. It is further believed that the 
return to work of the men in the London building trades will 
help to provide still more work for the London electrical con- 
tractors’ hands. However that may be, the hope is expressed in 
the electrical journals that all concerned as employers in the 
industry will try to maintain employment as near normal level 
as possible. 


The War and 
Electricity Business. 


In his annual report, the Borough Elec- 
trical Engineer of Islington (Mr. Albert 
Gay) bemoans the fact that his load 
factor does not improve; and that he is 
kept outside the land of great electrical expectations in this regard 
so long as hiring powers are denied to him, and he is prevented 
from working for the development of the cooking, heating, and 
domestic supply side of the undertaking. He says: “ At the present 
moment there is no chance of popularizing electricity for cooking 
and heating. It is not that the cost of electricity is prohibitive ; 
but facilities for the general public to obtain the apparatus do not 
exist. Until an endeavour is made to bring the public into touch 
with the cooking and heating business by offering them exactly 
similar facilities to those given by the gas undertakings, I am 
afraid little hope can be entertained for an improvement in this 
direction.” There is not much ground for the entertaining of 
hope ; seeing, first, that gas apparatus is so much cheaper than 
electrical apparatus, which fact makes it impossible for the elec- 
trical industry to adopt “exactly similar” rates to the gas in- 
dustry, and seeing too that, while the gas undertakings usually 
charge lighting rates for cooking and heating, the electrical in- 
dustry charges prices for those purposes that have no margin to 
enable it to transfer a portion of the charges for apparatus on 
to the “profits” from the cooking and heating current. Beyond 
which electrical energy on the heating basis is so much inferior 
to gas. Thus this branch of business finds that there is an im- 
pregnable opposition on all its frontiers. However, “ Electrical 
Industries” offers Mr. Gay a little consolation. It remarks: 
“The thing to keep in mind, perhaps, is that, in electric cooking 
and heating arrangements, we are able to offer a better scheme 
of things than can be offered by our opponents dependent on gas- 
operated apparatus. Hence the need for ‘ exactly similar’ terms, 
at least on the side of cost, are not immediately apparent.” 


“Exactly Similar” 
Facilities. 





There is room for sympathy over the spectacle of such short- 
sightedness. 


In calling attention to a scheme inau- 
gurated by an interested company for 
extending the use of cartridge fuses, the 
“ Electrician” recently had some rather nasty things to say about 


contractors who indulge in the folly of cutting prices and of putting 
in inferior materials—thus assisting in bringing disrepute upon 
the electrical industry in excess of what it has to bear through 
natural causes. It is pointed out that very inferior accessories— 
such as distribution boards and fuses—are put into installations 
by some contractors who ought to know better. The writer of 
the article, however, asserts that it cannot very well be ascertained 
who is responsible for cutting prices in distribution boards and 
fuse material; and then he goes on to.“slate” roundly the con- 
tractors for putting in cheap stuff, seeing that it is a part of an 
installation in which they can “ hedge a bit.” The logic and dis- 
cerning power of our friend seem just about as poor as the dis- 
tribution boards and fuses which he condemns. There does not 
appear to be much question as to who is responsible. If there 
were not the demand and sale for cheap material, the electrical 
accessories maker would not produce it. They are not likely to 
manufacture a thing continually in large quantities for which there 
is no sale; but here there is the demand, for “the contractor has 
got into a very bad habit of using cheap distribution boards, and 
everyone knows how bad habits stick.” However, “the position 
is an indication of the comparative indifference of the wiring con- 
tractor to improvements in fuses and fuse material. Because a 
cartridge fuse has been more expensive than one of the open clip 
type, he has given his adherence to the latter, entirely regardless 
of any superiority which might be possessed by the former. Then 
comes a very ugly suggestion. ‘It may be also,” says the writer, 
“that the contractor has looked with disfavour on the cartridge 
fuse, for one reason that it will not admit of a circuit being over- 
fused, and for another that it simplifies the replacement operation, 
and robs him of a certain revenue from the class of customer who 
telephones, or sends along, to say: “ Will a man come to put in 
another fuse?”’ Before going on to further urge the use of cartridge 
fuse material, the writer states another truth in a double-limbed 
phrase: “The public is chary of fuses, and in any case dislikes 
the word.” “Fuse” implies uncertainty and danger; and many 
consumers—even Government offices with installations carried 
out under consulting electrical engineers—have had unpleasant 
experiences, despite the presence of fuses. 


The same subject has been dealt with in 
“ Installation Topics” in the “ Electrical 
Times.” Contractors and station engi- 
neers are urged to maintain a sharp look- 
out for overloaded fuses on local instal- 


lations. Danger is seen in the development of the heating and 
cooking business. It is genuinely feared that householders may 
connect-up apparatus using more current than the local fuses 
were intended to carry, and in some cases more than the wiring 
should be permitted to pass. What a perpetual trouble there 
is about electrical installations, compared with gas installations 
which only ask for tight joints to give perfect and permanent 
safety! The writer refers to the convenience of being able to 
attach a grill, a toaster, or a small cooker to the nearest electric 
light fitting ; and, with the same dip of ink, to the undesirability of 
always doing so, in view of the element of risk. When the grill 
or cooker is attached and switched-on, the local fuse may blow. 
With the idea of preventing this rehappening, the fuse may be 
replaced by one of larger capacity—thus materially reducing the 
factor of safety. Insertion of heavier fuses in a fitting which is 
quite unsuitable is described as “ looking for trouble.” A photo- 
graphic illustration is given of the disastrous effects of a short- 
circuit on a 15-ampere fuse in a 5-ampere cut-out. The installa- 
tion was on direct current at 200 volts. The 15-ampere copper 
alloy fuse was inserted by a contractor when supplying a small 
cooker for use on the lighting circuit—the original fuse having been 
one blowing at something over 5 amperes. The user “shorted” 
the cooker terminals; and although the device was loaded to 
less than 5 amperes at 200 volts, the heavy fuse failed to blow 
until considerable damage had been done. When heavier cur- 
rents are carried than were contemplated when installation was 
originally made, new fuse fittings should be fixed, and care be 
taken that the house wiring is of sufficient size to carry the load. 
Contractors are urged to refuse to connect any apparatus to cir- 
cuits that would thereby be loaded beyond the safe limit, and to 
decline to insert fuses which do not provide for a reasonable 
margin, both as regards the fuse carrier itself and the capacity of 
the circuit. What an enormous amount of restraint the electrical 
contractor is expected to exercise in the cause of electrical safety ! 


Charging, as a rule, lower prices for 

Defeating Fraudulent energy used for power, cooking, and heat- 
Consumers. ing than for lighting, electricity supply 
undertakings at times get consumers con- 


necting-up lamps to the low-priced circuits. It is, in fact, rather 
difficult to prevent this sort of thing without very close observa- 
tion is maintained throughout the consumers’ premises. On the 
other hand, consumers should be very careful to ascertain that 
omnivorous electric radiators and cookers are not carelessly 


The Cheap Fuse. 


Heating and Cooking 
and 
Overloaded Fuses. 
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connected-up to the lighting circuits. There is within knowledge 
a case where an electric-light user had an electric-radiator fitted 
in her drawing-room, and which radiator she used, in the colder 
months of the year, at her “at homes,” occasionally in the even- 
ing, and frequently on Sunday. The first winter quarter’s account 
came in after the fixing of the radiator. The item for lighting 
showed an ugly looking rise; while the entire charge for the six- 
lamp radiator was only between 6s. and 7s. for the quarter !—the 
charge being 1d. per unit! The radiator was frequently alight, 
when the family were at home, for twelve or more hours on 
several Sundays during the quarter. The extraordinary rise in 
the lighting account led to investigations on the part of the elec- 
tricity suppliers. A reduction was made in the lighting account 
without much delay. Thereafter, the lighting account went 
down; the radiator account went up. Nothing more need be 
said. It is stated that an Italian engineer has invented a method 
of preventing the improper use of low-priced power and heating 
current for lighting purposes. The “ Electrical Review ” says the 
inventor advocates the use of special circuits on which the cur- 
rent is subject to extreme fluctuation of voltage at rapidly- 
recurring intervals, which would make it practically impossible to 
use lamps, because of the flicker in the light. As the current is 
not entirely interrupted, and the normal voltage is almost immedi- 
ately restored, the proper operation of power or heating appara- 
tus is not interfered with; and the rightful use of the circuits for 
their respective purposes is said to be assured. The system, 
however, would be fatal to the use of luminous radiators; for the 
flicker, although only momentary, would be distinctly irritating. 
The plan seems to be a circuitous one for compelling people to 
be honest. 

Oil last year was at a fairly high price, 
and so were all varieties of coal, including 
steam coal. The abnormal time was 
hardly a suitable one for the making of 
cost comparisons, and especially when the comparisons are put 


forward with several factors unknown, and one party to the com- 
parison has been working under distinctly disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. In his annual report, Mr. J. E. Edgcombe, the Elec- 
trical Engineer of Kingston-on-Thames, states that, from Sept. 5 
last to the end of the financial year, the Diesel oil plant and the 
steam plant were in use; and he asserts that the cost of gene- 
rating by oil is practically one-third of that of steam generation. 
It is, however, explained that the steam plant was only used as a 
stand-by and for peak load while the oil plant was in use. This 
being so, the cost of steam generation per unit of electricity was 
increased. We are not by any means defenders of the steam 
plant, unless it is run on coke—self-interest and the non-air- 
polluting character of coke being confessedly points that claim 
our favourable consideration. The information given by Mr. 
Edgcombe does not include the respective delivered costs of coal 
and oil; and his readers do not know the condition of his steam 
plant. However, in the report it is stated that the cost per unit 
sold for oil, waste, water, &c., rose from 0'056d. to 0'087d. ; this 
being due to the heavy extra expenditure for lubricating oil for 
the Diesel plant. But this figure, it is said, will be reduced in 
future as, during the first six months’ work, it was advisable to 
use an abnormal quantity of lubricating oil with the new engines. 
Will this figure be reduced? Wages at the generating station 
rose from 0°252d. to 0'254d. per unit, due to temporary extra cost 
for labour when training the staff to the use of the new machinery. 
But with these two exceptions, cost per unit for generation has 
been reduced. Total works costs are said to have been lowered 
from 1°867d. to 1°697d. This showsa reduction of o'17d. per unit, 
which does not faithfully disclose the one-third cost of generating 
by oil as compared with the steam plant. The chances are that, 
as time goes on, the expenses associated with the Diesel plant 
will reveal themselves rather more definitely and weightily. Our 
interest in the Diesel plant mainly extends to its work in com- 
parison with the gas-engine. There is, experience clearly shows, 
a larger capital expenditure per given horse power (chiefly owing 
to the greater stresses encountered in working, which necessitates 
a heavier build), a heavier attendance charge—expert supervision 
being required, as well as more frequent cleaning to keep the 
working parts clean; and it is also found that the risk of breakdown 
1s greater. Repairs and maintenance will also be found to be 
anything but negligible quantities. It is the opinion of some users 
of Diesel plants that, when the total of the costs incurred is found, 
together with the trouble which they introduce into a works, their 
advantage is a very doubtful quantity. 


Comparing Old and 
New Engine Plant. 











Self-Instruction in Gas Supply—We have received from 
Messrs, John Allan and Co., of No. 8, Bouverie Street, the second 
edition of their “ Self-Instruction for Students in Gas Supply— 
Advanced,” by “Mentor.” It is a continuation and extension of 
a similar book written for students in Grade I., and is intended 
for those preparing for the final examination in the above-named 
subject of the City and Guilds of London Institute. The student’ 
1s recommended to use the book under notice in conjunction with 
the elementary one; and at the end of the preface a list of works 
calculated to be of assistance to him is given. There are seven- 
teen chapters and two appendices, containing the answers to the 
questions in the Honours Grade in “Gas Supply” at the 1910 
and 1911 examinations, by Mr. F. C. Briggs and Mr. S. B. John- 
Son respectively, who were the silver medallists in those years. 





GAS APPLIANCE DESIGN AND UTILIZATION. 





Tue “Bulletin” of the American Commercial Gas Association 
for the current month contains the following remarks by Mr. 
GeorGE S. Barrows, of the United Gas Improvement Company 
of Philadelphia (Pa.), on the subject of “A Desirable Trend of 
Gas Appliance Design and Utilization.” 


If a few years ago gas companies and manufacturers of gas 
appliances merited the criticism, not unfrequently heard, of 
lethargy or neglect, this is no longer the case, at least as regards 
intent ; for everywhere are seen either appliances of new design 
or novel methods of selling—both, at times, somewhat startling, 
because of being a radical departure from common practice. 
Such activities are very generally commended; but is it not 
possible that because of such approbation, as well as a desire to 
achieve immediate success, we may lose sight of our goal—con- 
tinued satisfactory service to our consumers? What is “con- 
tinued satisfactory service” by any merchant? Is it not the 
delivery to the purchaser of the commodity he desires, of specified 
quantity and quality, and at such times or places, or under such 
other conditions, as agreed upon? If these requirements are not 
fully met, the service cannot be considered good, and the pur- 
chaser trades elsewhere. To the necessary factors for good ser- 
vice, and usually in proportion to the competition, may be added 
others as inducements to procure or retain trade. 

Primarily the commodity we are selling is gas. Its quality is 
uniform usually at a fixed standard (varying in different locali- 
ties); the quantity is, except in rare instances, ample; and the 
delivery is certain and constant. But gas fer se is of no practical 
value, as it must be converted into energy in the form of heat, 
light, or power before it can be of use to the purchaser. So, in 
the final analysis, the commodity we have for sale is not gas 
itself, but its potential energy. Now this energy is not available 
without appliances for its conversion; so, in order to give to our 
consumers “ satisfactory service,” we are obliged, either by actual 
installation or by recommendation, to provide them with proper 
appliances. In this work lies our great opportunity, for gas is so 
cheap, and may be used so simply, that some degree of satisfac- 
tion is possible even with crude devices often employed for its 
burning. 

For years to come we shall have gas to sell, and we must hope 
for increased consumption per consumer, in spite of ever more 
active competition with other forms of energy. More efficient 
appliances, that will give a greater differential cost in our favour, 
will be of nosmall aid; but a greater help will be from appliances 
that give ‘continued satisfactory service,” that are so designed 
as to meet all reasonable demands, and that may be readily 
maintained in such condition as to be used without undue effort 
by, or annoyance to, the consumer. 

If well-designed and carefully constructed appliances are not 
available, we have only ourselves to blame; for certainly the 
manufacturers will build what we request. It is easy to follow 
the lines of least resistance, and often appliances (attractive only 
because of appearance or novel design) may seem more readily 
saleable than others of more real worth. This must be impressed 
on our minds if we intend to sell service rather than appliances 
only. 

Appliances of mediocre construction are less common than they 
were a few years ago, largely through the efforts of the com- 
mittees of the associations having charge of appliance standardi- 
zation. On these committees are representatives of both gas 
companies and manufacturers, who are co-operating closely for 
improvement in construction. Such improvements as may be re- 
commended are of but little practical value, however, unless we, 
who are ordering the appliances, insist on having them. If we 
are content to be governed by price and appearance rather than 
by real worth, the improvements we hope for will be long deferred. 
The actual difference in cost between a really satisfactory appli- 
ance and one which is likely to give cause for complaint is so 
small as to be almost negligible; and it will grow still smaller 
when we cease to demand novelties which entail on the manufac- 
turers the great expenses of new patterns and tools. True pro- 
gress will not be retarded, but rather accelerated, for the energy 
now expended on the production of novelties will be diverted to 
more substantial advancement. 

But, it may be urged, we shall gain by selling more appliances, 
and by our system of maintenance proper care will be taken to 
keep them in good order. Good maintenance is most desirable ; 
but it is an expense to the consumer if charged for, and to the 
company if given free. Actually it is not free, for the consumer 
must pay for it in the end, and careful consumers pay for the 
negligence or faults of the careless. ; 

This leads directly to a consideration of. the beneficial effects 
of better appliances on the costs of the distribution and claim 
departments which should not be overlooked, for these depart- 
ments, as well as the commercial department, are parts of the 
complete organization; and whatever can be done to lessen their 
expenses makes for a gain to the whole. 

The interests, then, of both the consumer and the gas company 
will be best served by the use of appliances adapted to give 
“ continued satisfactory service.” Charged as we are, morally if 
not otherwise, to safeguard these interests, it behoves us to devote 
our energy towards the universal adoption of safe, well-constructed, 
and properly-used appliances in all fields of gas utilization. 
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“NEW” OR “DOUBLE” 


GAS 


FOR SMALL WORKS. 


By C. B. Tutty, of Hythe, Kent. 


Tue following description of “‘ New’ or ‘ Double’ Gas for Small Works” was prepared by Mr. C. B. Tully 
in the form of a paper which he was to have read at the recent meeting in Dublin of the Irish Association 


of Gas Managers. 


He was, however, as already recorded, unfortunately unable to be present at the meet- 


ing; and so it was decided by the members that the paper should be left over until next year’s meeting, 


when it was hoped the author would be able to attend and read it. 


But in view of the interest attaching to 


the subject, it has been thought that it would be a pity for the matter to remain unpublished for another 

twelve months; and so Mr. Tully has withdrawn from the Association the paper prepared for the last meet- 

ing. This has been placed at our disposal by Mr. Tully for re-production meanwhile as a ‘“‘ Communicated 

Article ;” and he has promised to prepare another paper, bringing the information up to date, for next 
year’s meeting of the Irish Association. 


“New” or “ Double” gas is the name given to the gas resulting 
from the complete gasification of coal and the generation of water 


gas from the resulting coke in one combined plant. This process 
can scarcely be called “ new,” as it has been carried on for some 
years with generators exactly similar to that advocated by Pro- 
fessor Strache in the “ Gas World” of June 13. The first gene- 
rator of this kind was erected at Sligo some ten years ago, and 
was followed by plants at Truro, Swindon, St. Mary Church, 
and several other works in England and on the Continent, and 
many others are now in course of construction. 

It is usual practice with these plants, when a larger amount of 
diluting gas is required, to fill the upper or retort chamber of the 
generator with coal of a semi-caking quality, or a good coking 
cannel, or a mixture of coal and coke, with the result that a gas 
testing between 380 and 400 B.Th.U. isobtained. This generator 
was referred to by the author at one of the Irish Gas Association 
meetings many years ago. Descriptions and illustrations also 
appeared in the “ JourNAL or Gas LicutinG” of April 25 and 
May 2, 1905, and again on April g, 1907, and in the “Gas World” 
of March 6, 1909. If reference is made to these articles, it will 
be seen that the plant is exactly similar to that described by 
Professor Strache. 

Although coal is used in these plants when a rich gas is re- 
quired, it is not the general practice to do so, as the real object 
in this country is to dispose of the coke and take it off the market. 
By this means a very much better price is obtained for it. 

The conditions of the residuals (oil and benzol) markets have 
undergone several changes during the past ten years. At that 
time it was a question of the disposal of coke and tar, and enrich- 
ment with benzol. At the present time it is a question of the 
disposal of the coke or to restrict production of that article. As 
tar finds a ready market at 3d. per gallon, gas oil, even at its 
present price, is cheaper than tar for enrichment. Benzol, at 
1s. 4d. per gallon, is much too expensive. There is no doubt the 
cheapest and best enricher is good coal gas. With a water-gas 
plant it is far better to carbonize at alow temperature, to produce 
rich gas, with a good useful coke, and to dilute with water gas to 
the required standard, and depend upon the coal gas enrichment 
alone. By far the best plan, however, is to dispense with enrich- 
ment altogether, and supply such gas as can be obtained from 
the complete gasification of the coal, without any residual coke 
—leaving only tar and ammonia as residuals. Even then, if it is 
advisable, the tar can be used up in the generator for the pro- 
duction of gas. This will dispose of the trouble and worry of the 
coke market, and be financially better for both consumers and 
shareholders. 

The variation from time to time in the values of coke, oil, and 
benzol affects the economical utility of various carburetted and 
other water-gas plants in use. This has caused manufacturers 
of these plants to modify and alter their designs, with the result 
that there are plants now designed that will use any class of fuel 
or enricher and enable advantage to be taken of the cheapest at 
the time being on the market, and at the same time produce gas 
of equal quality. 

There are no doubt great possibilities for “« Double” gas plants 
in small gas-works, where they can be economically and profitably 
used to produce all the gas required—substituting ‘“‘ Double” gas 
of 380 B.Th.U. for coal gas of about 550 B.Th.U. 

The plant of this description most likely to meet all the require- 
ments of small gas-works is the “ twin generator ” type, as illus- 
trated, where the two fires are “ blown” together and worked in 
series. The advantage of this type of plant is that when repairs 
are necessary to the generator—say, about every three years—one 
generator can be isolated and the other used for the time being for 
gas making. Minor repairs to the producer walls can be done at 
any time between the working hours. 

The plant consists of two cylindrical wrought-iron shells, the 
bottom part fitted with producers and the upper with vertical 
retorts, surrounded by chequer brickwork; the two producers 
being connected at the base by means of a duct, to convey the gas 
from one to the other. These producers are “ blown” similar to 
the Dellwik producer—that is to say, the fuel is “ blown” to com- 
plete combustion through the nostrils at the proper height. Instead 
of the hot blast gases going to waste, as in the Dellwik producer, 
they are utilized to heat the chequer brickwork and to carbonize 
the coal in the retort in the upper part of the generator. The hot 
chequer brickwork in the annular space round the retorts is also 





| 


used as a carburettor for oil, when required, and as a superheater 
for the steam, by which means steam of low pressure or wet 
steam can be used. A secondary air supply is provided to burn- 
off any combustible gases left in the blast gases, or combustible 
gas can be made purposely to heat the coal-gas retorts and burned 
in the regenerator, if required. 

The chief advantages of this plant are short travel for the blast, 
quick heats, with less waste of fuel, long travel, and consequently 
longer contact of the steam with the incandescent fuel when 
making gas. The carbon dioxide left in the annular space or 
regenerator during the “ blow” is swept out by the steam at the 
commencement of the “ run,” and converted to carbon monoxide 
in the producers, instead of being sent forward, to the detriment 
of the gas. 

The whole of the rich coal gas is recovered from the coal in the 
retorts, as it is driven off by the heat from the baffle brickwork 
in the annular chamber as well as when distilled-out by the hot 
water gas when passing through the retorts. 






















































































Twin ‘' Double’’ Gas Plant. 


A. Producers. B. Coal Retorts. C. Regenerators. D. Stack Valves. 


E. Charging Doors. H. Gas Valves. J. Oil ‘and Steam. P. Flue. 
Q. Gas Outlet. R. Blast. S. To Scrubbers. X. Air. W. Gas 
Duct. WI. Clinkering Doors. Y. Nostrils. 


In this arrangement there are no hot valves to get out of order 
or cause trouble. The gas-making process being reversed, after 
each “ blow,” the steam is caused to travel through the regenerator, 
which, during the previous “ run,” was used for cracking-up the 
oil, with the result that the carbon deposit from the oil is scoured 
off, and used up for the production of water gas, while the brick- 
work is kept clean and in an efficient state. Before the end of 
the “run,” the generators are both reversed for a minute or so, to 
sweep-out the oil gas from the regenerator chamber. The steam 
in passing through the regenerator, and before reaching the pro- 
ducers, is very highly superheated, and acquires still more heat 
in passing through the producers; but as this passes from one 
producer to the other without going under the fire-bars, the fire- 
bars are not in any way affected, nor is there an excessive pro- 
duction of clinker. 

The fuel chamber is kept full to the top, and can be arranged 
with a hopper and valve to admit the necessary charge at every 
“run.” In this way working is practically continuous, except 


| for clinkering, which is a very simple operation with the step- 
| grate. The coal gas generated in the retorts during the “ blow” 


is drawn off through the gas outlet by having the gas-valve slightly 
open or by a bye-pass arrangement. 

From the illustration the system of working can be plainly seen. 
The producers are “ blown ” to incandescence in parallel by means 
of the air-blast. Secondary air is introduced for the complete 
combustion of the producer gases, which pass away through the 
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nostrils, heating-up the chequer work in the annular space round 
the retorts, and away by the stack-valves, through which they 
escape to the chimney. The time for “blowing” is about one 
minute; the heat being quickly obtained, owing to the shallow 
bed of fuel. The coal gas generated during the “ blow” is with- 
drawn from the top of the retorts through the gas-valves, which 
are partially opened for the purpose, and forced to the scrubber 
by the pressure of the blast. 

The direction of the ‘‘run” or steam for gas making is reversed 
after each “ blow ”—that is to say, in one “run” the steam travels 
from the generator No. 1 to No. 2. The blast-valves and the 
secondary-air and stack valves are closed, and steam is admitted 
at the top of the chequer brick regenerator. The steam becomes 
superheated and passes down through the nostrils, and then 
through the fuel bed No. 1, and, by way of the gas duct, up through 
fuel bed No. 2, and through the valve X; the valve being opened 
sufficiently to carry off the coal gas generated in No.1 retort. At 
the same time, if required, oil is admitted and cracked-up in the 
regenerator of No. 2; passing down through the nostrils and up 
retort No. 2, and away with the water gas and coal gas. After 
this “run,” and when the fires have been “ blown,” the travel is 
reversed. 

By this arrangement double the contact and double the travel 
are obtained for the steam through the incandescent fuel, and 
advantage of the shallow bed of fuel and the sharp “ blast” as in 
the Dellwik plant is obtained, together with that of the deep fuel 
bed and longer contact with the incandescent fuel. Furthermore, 
the heat from the hot blast gases evolved during the “ blow” is 
stored in the baffle brickwork of the regenerator chambers round 
the an and used for superheating the steam and cracking-up 
the oil. 

This arrangement, which ensures the most favourable results 
in the production of a gas having a small percentage of carbon 
dioxide, is, as a matter of fact, a blending together of three pro- 
cesses—the Dellwik with the shallow bed of fuel, the “ K. & A.” 
with its double gas generator system, and the “ M.H.” regenerator 
and retort chamber. It is a combination which will meet all 
requirements at the present time, and produce with the utmost 
economy “ Double” gas, blue water gas, carburetted water gas, 
methane hydrogen gas, coal gas, or a mixed coal gas and pro- 
ducer gas of any quality, as necessity arises. 


Costs oF WorRKING. 

The economy of the “ Double” gas as compared with ordinary 
coal gas is best shown by comparing the working of a small gas- 
works (5 million cubic feet) when supplying coal gas of 550 B.Th.U. 
at 6s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet and when carbonizing coal for the 
production of “ Double” gas of 380 B.Th.U. 


Five Million Cubic Feet Works with a Capital of £3000. 











Gas made . 4,777,400 cubic feet 
Sold . . . 4,136,900 , as ae ee eee 
640,500 Pe (unaccounted-for gas) 
Residuals sold Sere Bi AC Ca eee ae 110 
Total receipts . . £1,300 
Coal ACM me Tee a gl ee gr £591 
Salariesand wages . . .... . 286 
a COE a re 56 
Incidentalexpenses. . .... . 45 
POMMER SoG a, Sg ke es 20 
Repairs and maintenance of works . . 70 
Totalexpenditure . ... . 1,068 
Profit.... « £232 


Same Works Supplying “ Double” Gas at 2s. 6d. 
Gas sold (double the quantity) 8,273,800 cubic feet at 











Ce: ; a hate ot £1,034 
Unaccounted for . 640,500 
8,914,300 gas required 
Ter . ae at aie Yote Sa. Sin ¥ 29 
Total receipts . . . £1,063 
Coal—297 tons at21s. . . . . . £321 
be a a ae eee 286 
LoS Oy ae re 56 
Incidentalexpenses. ..... . 45 
DARI wa eet no se 6. pee <a, mo 8 20 
Repairs and maintenance of works . . 70 
Totalexpenditure. . . 789 
Profiti... .« £274 


These figures are taken from the balance-sheet of a small gas- 
works, and for comparison the same items are taken in both 
Cases, with the exception of coal, which in the case of “ Double” 
gas will be considerably less, as will also be the case with labour 
and repairs and maintenance of works. At this works coal gas 
Costs 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to manufacture and distribute, 
as against 1s. gd. per tooo cubic feet for “ Double” gas—a differ- 
ence of 2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. As the unaccounted-for gas 
will be the same for “ Double” gas as for coal gas, there must be 
a considerable saving under this head alone. 

It will be seen that supplying “ Double” gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, the company will make an extra profit of £42, whereas 
the consumer will have 12,668 B.Th.U. for 1d. in the case of 

Double” gas, against 8730 B.Th.U. with coal gas—an increase 
of about 45 per cent. 

In arriving at these figures the very low yield of 30,000 cubic 





feet per ton of coal has been taken in the case of “ Double” gas, 
whereas the average make for intermittent working is about 
45,000 cubic feet, and for full work over 60,000 cubic feet are 
obtained. Allowance has to be made for the gas used for raising 
steam and stand-by fuel. The make varies with the size of the 
plant and hours of working per day. 


HIGHER Toxicity oF “ DouBLE” GAS. 


The only objection that can be raised to the use of “ Double” 
gas is its higher toxicity as compared with coal gas; but as many 
towns on the Continent are being supplied with similar gas, and, 
moreover, during the coal strike many gas-works were sending 
out carburetted water gas with quite the same proportion of car- 
bon monoxide, without any accidents, there need be no cause for 
alarm. 

The consumer will no doubt willingly take a supply of this gas, 
in place of coal gas, to save 45 per cent. of his gas bill. 

* Double” gas will, no doubt, open a big field for the consump- 
tion of gas for heating and hot-water circulators, and will be a 
useful competitor with suction-gas plants. Arrangements are now 
being made to fit up some small gas-works for supplying ‘‘ Double” 
gas independently for general purposes, which will be a pioneer 
movement of importance to the gas industry, and more especially 
to small struggling gas undertakings. 





AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE. 


Subjects for the Forthcoming Annual Meeting. 

The “ American Gas Institute News” for the current month 
contains a new feature in the shape of abstracts of some of the 
papers to be submitted at the forthcoming annual meeting, which 
will be held in the Engineering Building, New York, in October. 
There is also an abstract of a report of a Committee on the 
“ Measurement of Gas in Large Volumes,” by the Chairman (Dr. 
J. F. Wing). All the papers are being printed in full in pamphlet 
form for distribution. Meanwhile the members will be able, from 
the abstracts (two of which we reproduce), to obtain a good idea 
of the nature of the communications to come before them. 


MEASUREMENT. OF GAS IN LARGE VOLUMES. 

The different methods of measuring gas in large volumes may 
be divided into two classes: (1) Direct or positive methods, in 
which the gas displaces a known volume in a moving apparatus 
such as gasholders, wet drum and diaphragm meters, and cali- 
brated exhausters; and (2) inferential methods, in which the total 
quantity of gas is subjected to various conditions, and the amount 
is inferred from some effect of heat, pressure, or impulse. This 
class comprises: Velocity meters, such as the Venturi meter, the 
Pitot tube, calibrated orifices, anemometers, rotary meters; pro- 
portional meters, in which a known fraction of the total volume 
is measured by direct methods; and calorimetric meters such as 
the electric type, in which the volume is ascertained by the elec- 
trically measured heat required to raise its temperature. All 
these meters may be set up and calibrated, and will then measure 
with commercial accuracy for a longer or shorter time; the 
degree ot reliability depending upon the maintenance of stable 
conditions. 

Gasholders.—Under favourable conditions of sun and tempera- 
ture, these are accurate; but these conditions occur but seldom, 
and holders are in general suitable for rough work only. The 
small calibrated holder, however, is the standard by which all 
measuring devices are finally tested. 

Wet Drum Station Meters.—For large volumes of gas, these are 
the most reliable appliances that we have. They measure posi- 
tively gas of any gravity and within wide limits, of any tempera- 
ture and pressure. Careful tests of three 16-feet drum Hinman 
meters three and five years after overhauling indicated errors of 
less than 1 per cent.—showing as great an accuracy as could be 
hoped for. After an uncertain term of service, some moving 
parts may give out—notably the drum by corrosion, or the falling- 
out of bolts or rivets. A leaky condition may be discovered by a 
stand-still test on each quarter of the drum. In other respects, 
wet meters are unsatisfactory. They are expensive, cumbersome, 
heavy, require a large space for installation and costly founda- 
tions, and are not flexible for overloads. 

Diaphragm Meters.—These are not of a capacity to measure 
large volumes, owing to the nature of their construction. The 
largest one—a 500-light meter—is not good for more than 5500 
cubic feet an hour. 

Calibrated Exhausters.—Calibrated positive exhausters offer a 
direct'method for the approximate measurement of gas. They 
are displacement meters, but lack the accuracy of a station meter 
because the gas compartments invariably leak. After running 
long enough to acquire an inside coating, it is, however, a better 
measurer than is generally supposed, and, if running well, is 
preferable to an inferential meter, and quite as accurate, once 
calibrated, as a Pitot tube or orifice meter. 

Venturi Meters—These are in the form of contracted sections 
of pipe inserted in the pipe-line, the ditferential pressure between 
the throat and the line conjunction with the areas of the meter 
and conditions of the gas affording a means for calculating the 
volume passed. The Venturi meter is very accurate if in good 
condition and with a considerable length of straight approach. 
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It is, however, handicapped by necessitating the use of a very 
complicated formula, though this objection is overcome by a 
direct-reading chart furnished with the meter. A 12 in. by 6 in. 
Venturi meter has been connected to the station meter of the 
Providence Gas Company for two years, and has shown a very 
satisfactory agreement. Readings taken on single days over a 
period of four months show an average discrepancy of o'14 per 
cent. slow, although errors of 5 per cent. were noted. These, 
however, are ascribed to shutting-down and starting. 

Pitot Tubes.—The simplicity of the Pitot tube makes it an attrac- 
tive device, especially as it contains the possibility of accuracy. 
This device measures the velocity of flow by showing the velocity 
head caused by the impact of the current on a pressure-gauge, 
the arm of which is balanced by the static head in the pipe. The 
formula for measuring the flow is quite simple; but it is difficult 
to determine the differential pressure accurately, and the efficiency 
of the instrument is also uncertain. Therefore it can merely 
serve as a rough indicator, and may be wrong to the extent of 10 or 
20 per cent. or more. 

The Pitot tube requires the greatest care inits manipulation. The 
opening to the static pressure connection must not be influenced 
by the flow of the gas current, and in taking the readings the 
velocity opening must be placed at the point of average velocity, 
or else the area of the pipe must be explored and the average taken 
of the readings. The former is the customary method. Mr. W. 
C. Rowse, in the laboratories of the University of Wisconsin, con- 
cluded that, when all determinations were made with the utmost 
refinement, the Pitot tube is correct to within 1 percent. The static 
pressure should be obtained by a hole 1-5o0th inch in diameter in a 
perfectly smooth surface; and the tube should be preceded by a 
run of straight pipe of which the length is 20 to 38 diameters. For 
measuring differentials too small for the ordinary gauge, U gauges 
using water and a liquid of a specific gravity near that of water, or 
else U-gauges with one leg inclined, may be used. 

Calibrating Orifices—This method is extremely crude, and has, 
moreover, the drawback of throwing back-pressure, though it is 
fairly satisfactory for certain purposes, as for measuring the air 
from a blower to a water-gas apparatus. This has the advantage 
over the Pitot tube that both pressures are taken as static. A 
related method of measuring gas is by the loss of pressure by the 
flow through pipes, using Pole’s formula. 

Rotary Meters.—The anemometer is a device which registers the 
impact upon moving vanes, and so indicates the velocity of flow. 
This is delicate in construction, and liable to respond differently 
to the current at different times. Again, the velocity of the gas 
varies in different parts of the conduit, so that the indications are 
very uncertain. The rotary meter is built on the plan of the 
anemometer, but is far more reliable, and, when accurately cali- 
brated and in good order, is a serious competitor of the station 
meter, having the advantages in both convenience and cost. Its 
mechanism, however, is delicate, and the passages may become 
partially clogged by deposit from the gas, causing it to register 
incorrectly. Experience on the whole, however, has been very 
satisfactory, but careful control and inspection are necessary. 

Proportional Meters.—In the proportional meter only a fractional 
part of the gas is measured, and from this amount the total volume 
is determined. The mechanism is designed to maintain a constant 
ratio between the measured and the unmeasured volumes. The 
Wylie and the Westinghouse proportional meters are examples of 
this type, both of which are employed extensively for the measure- 
ment of natural gas; while the former is used in several works as a 
station meter to measure artificial gas. Proportional meters should 
not be used where the flow of gas is pulsating, and there should 
be at least 5 or 6 feet of straight pipe at the inlet and outlet, to 
avoid eddies. 

Calorimetric Meters.—The electric gas-meter invented by Pro- 
fessor C. C. Thomas is of thistype. Its action is as follows: The 
specific heat of 1000 cubic feet of illuminating gas is very close to 21 
B.Th.U. The gas is heated by an electric heater by a constant 
amount—say, 2°; the heating being controlled by an electric ther- 
mostat. The energy required being measured very exactly, the 
amount of gas passing may be determined. This meter is very 
much more complicated than any of the others, and requires much 
more attention than is given to a station meter. One seemingly 
objectionable feature where naphthalene is present is a liability for 
the heater to clog-up. The meters may be built of any capacity, 
and there is one in Milwaukee rated at 3 million cubic feet per 
hour. The usual range of the meters is 15 : 1; but by using a 
second resistance it may be made 60 : 1. The meters have been 
regarded as reliable by several experimenters, and are winning 
especial favour in the natural-gas field. 

General.—The following table of approximate comparative costs 
of meters of capacities of 250,000 cubic feet per hour suggests the 
question as to whether an inferential meter may not sufficiently 
fulfil the requirements: Wet station meter, 100; rotary meter, 
50; electric meter, 38 ; proportional meter, 30; Venturi meter, 12; 
Pitot tube, }. The cost of a 500-light diaphragm meter passing 
5500 cubic feet per hour is $275, and its cost compared with the 
largest station meter is 1 : 33, while the capacities are 1 : 45. 

Correction should be made for the pressure under which a meter 
works as well as for temperature, as ignoring this may lead to 
errors of more than 3 per cent. Such a correction would tend 
to increase the unaccounted-for gas, but would give a truer view 
of the operation. This refers to displacement meters only. The 
electric meter makes all these corrections automatically, except 
that for the varying amount of water vapour at different tem- 





peratures, which may be ignored. Velocity meters, such as the 
Venturi meters, Pitot tubes, calibrated orifices, and rotary meters, 
also depend upon a knowledge of the temperature and pressure, 
as well as of specific gravity. 


The following is an abstract of a paper for the Distribution 
Section of the Institute by Mr. R. B. Duncan, of Philadelphia. 


INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SERVICES. 

The present tendency is to put in much larger pipe than was 
formerly the practice; in many towns 1}-inch being the minimum 
size for services less than 100 feet in length. Schedules of sizes 
are made out for various types of buildings. Where these do 
not apply, the size must be calculated; liberal allowance being 
made for new developments in gas appliances. Where runs are 
short, as in large cities, services should not be laid in advance of 
paving or of building operations. 

In Philadelphia, the rule is one service in each house, except 
where a building is at the back of another on the same lot, or 
where a number of small houses face a footway, forming an alley. 
The general practice of running one service to two houses is 
strongly condemned. In Philadelphia, services are usually laid 
to new houses during construction, and a sleeve, consisting of a 
piece of stove-pipe, is furnished the builders to set in the wall to 
accommodate the service-pipe, with suggestions as to its location. 
Care should be taken to lay the service far enough fromm the water 
and sewer trench to prevent settlement of the gas-pipe. 

The depth of the pipe is fixed by the depth of the main; but 
the covering should be not much less than 15 inches under the 
roadway on account of danger of breaking by traffic and of 
freezing in severe weather, and also to protect the service from 
cinders which often form the foundation of concrete sidewalks. 
Where service drips must be installed, they should be located 
outside the house. Where some structure, as a conduit, inter- 
feres with the grade, the service may be run over it, with a branch 
underneath, the whole encircling the obstruction. 

Except where required by law it is not customary to instal kerb 
cocks on services smaller than 2 inches. In Philadelphia, a valve 
is used on services of 2} inches and larger. Stop-boxes should 
be extensible, and their bases should allow ample room to clear 
the dirt from around the cock. 

The consensus of opinion is that modern steel pipe, particularly 
if “Spellerized,” is as durable as wrought iron, and is besides 
cheaper, stronger, more ductile, and more uniform in composition. 
Galvanized pipe is beginning to be employed, and the writer 
believes with economy. Cast iron is used for services of 4 inches 
and upwards; connection to the main being made by a hat 
flange, split hub, or branch, according to the size of the main. 
The cast iron should continue to 3 or 4 feet from the cellar wall, 
after which the pipe should be of steel. 

The cost of coating the pipe with a preservative is so small 
that, even in the absence of knowledge as to the extra life ob- 
tained thereby, the expenditure is justifiable. Many carbon and 
asphaltum paints are on the market; but convincing tests are 
lacking. The material now used in Philadelphia is that known 
as the Hickenlooper coating, as described in the “ Proceedings” 
of the American Gas Light Association. From examinations of 
pipes coated with this mixture, and laid in good soil, it is believed 
that services will last from twenty to thirty years, and perhaps 
longer. In bad ground, the pipe should be laid in a box filled 
with cement or pitch. The standard blocking in Philadelphia is 
8in. by 8in. by 1 in. It has been found that untreated wood 
holds moisture enough to produce a marked increase in corrosion 
at the point of contact with the pipe, and creosoted blocks are 
therefore used. 

The various tools for service and leak work are described and 
illustrated in the paper, especial attention being paid to the die, 
which, unless properly designed, will be entirely unsatisfactory. 
For night leak work, a home-made electric lamp equipment is 
used in Philadelphia, supplied by six dry cells, and giving a light 
of six candles for 18 hours. For work in cellars and manholes, 
an electric hand torch is employed. Where men have to work 
in gaseous atmospheres, a respirator consisting of a mouthpiece 
strapped over the head is employed, in connection with a hand 
bellows. Kits for the treatment of asphyxiated men should also 
be carried in every service-cart. 

In small towns the work may be ordinarily supervised by a 
general street foreman, who will be able to make all inspections, 
order materials, fill work orders, act as timekeeper, &c. In large 
cities it is generally advisable to divide the territory into districts 
of the same area. In congested districts the general service fore- 
man will not have time to attend to the details of the work, but 
must leave this to the inspector, who will take charge of from 
four to six gangs. The duties of the latter are usually similar to 
those of the general foreman in small towns. Owing to the num- 
ber of underground structures and traffic congestion, a large ser- 
vice gang is uneconomical, and one consisting of foreman, handy 
man, and two labourers is about the best. In the scattered sub- 
urban districts, the work is very similar to that in small towns, 
and consists largely in repetition of routine jobs. In this case it 


is well to have service-carts, fully equipped, located permanently 
in each isolated section, to serve as a depdt of supplies. An 
ample stock should be kept of all materials used, and its collection 
and delivery should be according to an invariable programme. 
Before the installation of services, the progress in construction 
of new buildings should be watched, so that the service may be 
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run under the best and most economical conditions. Where large 
building operations are in progress, it is more economical to deliver 
material direct from the central store-room. 

Where there is no rock, the only problem in trenching is to get 
the greatest amount of work from each individual digger; a good 
way being to have the gang foreman set the pace at increased 
pay. There is a growing tendency to prohibit tunnelling; but in 
service work the refilling may be generally done well enough to 
prevent settlement. In some cases drilling is advisable, but this 
is difficult, and not always satisfactory. 

Pipe of 2 inches and less is generally cut on the job, though 
conditions may arise where it is profitable to cut it in the shop 
where power is available. 

A schedule is given of the size of the tap for different sizes of 
services and mains, and for the use of sleeves on small mains. 
The standard swing connection at the main, consisting of service 
tee and service ell, is preferred to the single ell or straight con- 
nection into the side of the main. 

Before laying, care should be taken to see that the pipe is free 
from obstructions, and that the threads are clean. White or red 
lead are the favourite jointing material, though cement and oil are 
used in Philadelphia. The stopcock, if one is used, should be in- 
spected to see that the plug is free. If it is necessary to offset the 
line, 45° ells are preferable to right-angled ones. If it is not pos- 
sible to lay the pipe directly on undisturbed earth, wooden blocks 
are used at the stopcock, under each joint, and at intervals of not 
more than 6 feet. After turning on the gas, the pipe should be 
tested by soapsuds under the supervision of the service foreman. 
In refilling, it is of the utmost importance to leave the surface so 
that there shall be no settlement, and the hole by which the service 
passes through the wall should be carefully closed. 

In general, service records are not so essential as main records; 
but they may be made a valuable adjunct to the distribution office 
in repair work, location of underground structures, settlement of 
claims, and in connection with orders to set meters. 

The organization for maintenance is practically the same as for 
new work. The force should be kept practically intact in winter, 
as a radical laying-off of men brings about a liability of facing a 
serious leak situation with an untrained force. The line-walking 
force should consist of a chief line-walker, with enough men to 
cover the distribution system at intervals short enough to render 
improbable, with proper routing, any serious damage occurring 
by accident to mains or services. In severely cold weather, it is 
advisable to increase the force in order that small mains may be 
patrolled oftener, and even at night, if occasion seems to demand. 
When a foreign concern is doing extensive work tending to en- 
danger the gas company’s structures, a man is stationed per- 
manently on the job. The line-walkers also record excavations 
made exposing the gas-mains with a view to the completion of the 
office records ; and besides this they are instructed to see that the 
work done by the company is left in safe condition. 

A leak order takes precedence over everything else. If the leak 
is in a building, this should be entered by any reasonable means 
and properly ventilated ; all occupants being forced to leave, and 
all lights extinguished if necessary. If the leak is in the street, it 
is then to be located as nearly as possible by examining for smell 
at the front cellar wall, particularly where the gas, water, and 
drain pipes come through, at manholes and kerb boxes, and then 
by baring. A leak between the kerb box and meter may be 
detected by closing the stopcock and noting a cessation of the 
smell or loss in pressure. 

The cause of insufficient pressure should first be localized by 
lighting burners on the line, use of a pressure-gauge, or removing 
a cap or plug. The nature of the stoppage will be indicated 
by the presence or absence of the pulsations characteristic of a 
trapped pipe containing condensation. A stoppage due to liquid 
is readily removed by the force-pump if the service is not too 
long or of too great diameter. If this does not clear the obstruc- 
tion, digging will be necessary. Solid obstructions must be poked 
out with a wire, followed up by the force-pump; and freeze-ups 
are cleared by wood-alcohol, hot brine, &c., though, in extreme 
cases, digging must be resorted to. 








Direct Recovery of Ammonia as Sulphate without Distillation. 


Herr W. Strommenger, in “Stahl und Eisen ” [Vol. XLI., 
p. 1694], has an article on this subject. For removing tar from 
hot gases previous to the direct recovery of ammonia as sulphate, 
he describes a scrubber composed of two superposed chambers 
containing washing tar up to the level of an overflow. The gases 
are brought to the desired temperature by means of a spray of 
ammonia liquor, and admitted to a number of inverted troughs 
immersed in the tar, and having serrated lower edges. Two 
perforated plates are also immersed in the tar to insure intimate 
Contact between the gases and the tar. The gases pass first 
through the lower and then through the upper chamber; and in 
the latter there is a filter above the tar-level, to retain any tar 
spray. The washing tar is renewed by the tar separated from 
the gas, and the surplus runs continuously from the overflows. 
This apparatus has been in use for some time in connection with 
120 coke-ovens at Ruhrort. Notar could be detected in the gases 
leaving the scrubber, and the quantity of ammonia in the gases 
leaving the saturator was only 0°75 gramme per 100 cubic metres. 

he ammonium sulphate was of a good, gray colour, and contained 
25 per cent. of ammonia on leaving the hydro-extractor. 





OVERCOMING VIBRATION IN GAS-FITTING. 


The “ Bulletin” of the American Commercial Gas Association 
for the current month contains an article on the “ Installation of 
Incandescent Gas-Lamps on Pipe-Lines Subjected to Severe 
Vibration.” The author is Mr. RoBperT FFRENCH PIERCE, of 
Gloucester (N.J.), and he offers the following observations upon 
the subject. 


While the art of gas-mantle manufacture has been developed 
to such a degree that the inherent fragility of the mantle has been 
sufficiently reduced for nearly all commercial purposes, and 
shortening of mantle life from this source is practically negligible 
with the best grades of mantles, there are classes of work which 
require a certain amount of care in the arrangement of piping in 
order to entirely eliminate vibration troubles. The additional 
cost of installing piping in the necessary manner is generally 
negligible, and such installation is invariably more satisfactory 
and economical than the alternative—the use of extremely heavy 
mantles of low efficiency (and heavy mantles are not necessarily 
strong). 

In order to reduce the effects of vibration upon mantles, it is 
necessary to reduce the frequency of vibration, as the sudden- 
ness of the shock on the mantle is lessened. This will be 
appreciated by considering the smoothness with which a slowly 
vibrating weight rides upon a very flexible spring as compared 
with the violent movement of a small weight upon a stiff spring. 

The pipe supporting the lamp may be regarded as a weighted 
spring, which, when set in motion, tends to assume a definite 
natural frequency of vibration, and to damp-out frequencies of a 
higher order. It is therefore desirable to make the natural period 
of vibration as great as practicable. 

The natural frequency of vibration of a weight supported by a 
spring is— 


f = 0'2862 /& or f? = 0'0762 = 


where f is the frequency of vibration, S the stiffness of the spring, 
and W the weight at the end of the spring. Thus the fre- 
quency of vibration of the lamp, and the violence of the shock 
upon the mantle, may be decreased either by weighting the end 
of the pipe nearest the burner, or by decreasing the stiffness of 
the pipe, or both. 
The stiffness of a pipe acting as a straight spring is, 
3 EI 


B 
Where E = modulus of elasticity of the material 
I = moment of inertia of section = o'049 (D'—d’*) 
Where D = outside diameter 
d = inside diameter 
1 = length. 

In installing individual lamps, only three pipe sizes—} inch, 
1 inch, and 3 inch—need be considered. The last-named size of 
pipe is about four times as stiff as 4-inch pipe for a given length, 
and about one-and-a-half times as stiff as }-inch; so that, in 
practice, the greatest decrease in stiffness obtainable by changing 
pipe sizes is about four times. Doubling the length of a pipe of 
given size will, however, decrease the stiffness eight times, or to 
one-eighth the former value. The additional free pipe length may 
be either straight, in the form of a coil, or an open loop. The 
choice of methods depends entirely upon the available room. If 
i-inch or }-inch pipe is used, a free length of 24 inches is generally 
sufficient, with the free end properly weighted, to absorb the most 
violent vibration apt to be met with in practice. If j-inch pipe is 
used, a coil may be required. The coil should be as close to the 
fixed end of the pipe as possible. 

On account of the lengthwise rigidity of gas-pipe, it is usually 
desirable, where the vibration in an up-and-down direction is con- 
siderable, to use a loop or coil of pipe, which should be as close to 
the fixed end of the pipe as possible. It is frequently found that 
placing the loop at right angles to the pipe-line gives better results 
than in the same plane. By forming the pipe so as to give great 
elasticity in all directions, and by proper weighting, any reason- 
able degree of vibration may be absorbed. 

On existing pipe-lines, the effects of vibration may often be 
sufficiently reduced by weighting the free end of the brackets and 
pipe-drops. If this does not suffice, anti-vibration coils may be 
installed, together with suitable weights on the free end of the 
pipe. It will usually be more economical, however, to replace 
existing pipe-drops and brackets by others of proper design and 
properly weighted, as these may be made up at negligible cost on 
the ground, and are just as effective as the more expensive anti- 
vibration coils and fixtures. ; 

Wherever piping is run where considerable vibration is expected, 
avoid, as far as possible, anchoring piping to structural members 
which might be expected to transmit the most violent vibrations 
—such as floor-beams, columns supporting crane runways, and 
members supporting shaft-hangers. In other words, interpose the 
greatest practicable distance between piping and points where the 
most violent vibration occurs. ; 

The intelligent application of the principles already mentioned 
will result in the elimination, at a negligible expense, of any but 
extraordinarily violent vibrations to such an extent as to permit 
the use of regular high-efficiency mantles without excessive break- 
age from vibration shocks. 
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ECONOMICAL STREET LIGHTING. 


By Matcotm LittLejoun, M.A., B.Sc., of Glasgow. 





In this paper I am going to propound a few of the problems 


[A Paper read before the Irish Association of Gas Managers, Aug. 11.] | 


and while attempting to show how the solutions may be arrived | 


at, I am going to tell you what we in Glasgow consider to be the 
practical solutions of the problems. 


THE ILLUMINATION NEEDED. 
To begin with, we must know exactly the illumination we are 
setting ourselves to obtain. In the matter of the minimum illu- 
mination necessary, and the method of measuring it, it seems to 
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Diagram 1.—Showing the Candle-Power of Lamps at Different Heights 
necessary to Give a Minimum Ilumination of 0°1 Foot-Candle at 
Various Distances. 
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Diagram 2.—Showing the Cost of Gas, Maintenance, Depreciation, and Total 
Annual Cost of Lighting a Street 2000 Yards Long with a Varying 


Number of Lamps, placed 20 feet High. 


me the height of folly (which, fortunately, is only confined to the 
makers of lamps and measuring instruments) to try and lay down 
any hard-and-fast rules. Local circumstances must decide in 
each case what illumination is necessary. There are some general 
considerations, however, which apply all round. 

It is not economical to light up more than is absolutely neces- 


é h ly lit ; 
that present themselves to those engaged in the lighting of streets; | a Roce roe ay spain Samat. sito st xe heal nae 


do not want any light to go upwards. In some cases we may not 
want any light to go in one direction. Thus we need a proper 
reflector to go above our light, and perhaps behind our light. 
Assuming ourselves in possession of the proper design of lamp, 

we have to decide— 

(1) What candle power we will use. 

(2) What distance apart we will put the lamps. 

(3) What height we will put them. 


In considering these questions we must not forget that as even 
a distribution as possible should be aimed at, and the lights must 
be high enough not to be an annoyance to the users of the road. 
For ordinary lamps (low-pressure low candle power) the height 
used in Glasgow is 10 feet above the roadway; and the distance 
betweeen lamps is 40 to 50 yards on each side of the street, 
according to the importance of the street. That is to say, in our 
average city street the distance between lamps measured across 
the street is about 24 yards. This gives us a ratio of maximum 
to minimum horizontal illumination of 26to 1. While this differ- 


| ence seems to be very large, it does not offend the eye as might 


be expected. 
The reason probably is that the maximum intensity is not great 
enough to cause the eye to be strained. Inoneof the photographs 


| the lamps are from 4o to 50 yards apart, of 3000 candle power, 


and 16 to 18 feet high. The shadow between the lamps appears 
very pronounced ; and the whole effect is displeasing to the eye. 
Yet here the ratio of maximum to minimum is only 20 to 1. 
Another photograph shows a street lit by 3000 candle power 
lamps; but the distance is 40 yards and the lamps are 25 feet high. 
The ratio of maximum to minimum here is g to 1; and the light- 


| ing appears to be very uniform. Here we have a practical illus- 


tration of the fact that the higher the candle power used the 
smaller must be the ratio of maximum to minimum illumination, 
in order not to offend the eye. It also shows that for good light- 
ing the higher the candle power used the greater the height to 
which it must be taken. This is quite a well-known fact; and 
probably most’ of you have experienced it one way or another. 
It is the lowness of the lamp which causes one, on approaching 
a lamp, to fail to recognize the features of people one meets. 


HEIGHT OF Posts AND DISTANCE APART. 


Reverting to the questions of height and distance, I have here 
a diagram (No. 1) showing how, for a given minimum illumination 
(say, o'1 foot-candle) and a given height of lamp, the candle power 
of the lamp varies with the distance apart of the lamps. From 


| the curves you will see that the closer the lamps the smaller the 


candle power required to produce the same minimum illumina- 
tion; and as the candle power is proportionate to the gas con- 
sumed, the closer the lamps the less gas will be consumed, not 
only per lamp, but per street. For example, in a street a mile 
long we would require 89 lamps, at 20 yards apart, of 117 candle 
power, each consuming 5°85 cubic feet of gas per hour—a total of 
520 cubic feet per hour; or 59 lamps, at 30 yards apart, of 300- 


| candle power, each consuming 15 cubic feet of gas per hour—a 


total of 885 cubic feet per hour; or 45 lamps, at 4o yards apart, 
of 632 candle power,.each consuming 31°6 cubic feet of gas per 
hour—a total of 1422 cubic feet per hour ; or 30 lamps, at 60 yards 


| apart, of 1959 candle power, each consuming 97°95 cubic feet of 





gas per hour—a total of 2938 cubic feet per hour. 
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Cost oF LIGHTING. 


This is the first part of the story. The rest of the story would 
be short if the price of the gas were the only consideration. For 
having measured the length of the street or streets to be lit, we 
would draw a curve similar to the “ Cost of Gas” curve in the 
next diagram, and find the number of lamps which would give the 
smallest consumption of gas. 

First of all there are the mantles to consider. If we fix on the 
candle power of our lamp from a consideration similar to above, 
we would probably find that we would require an odd size of 
mantle, which we would have to get made specially for ourselves, 
as is actually done in Glasgow. This is only possible in a large 
town ; and, therefore, if we belong to a humble, unpretentious 
country town, we must needs take the ordinary size of mantles 
on the market. We are, therefore, limited in our choice of the 
candle power of our lamps. The upkeep of the mantles is a large 
item, and we have to consider how far we can deviate from uni- 
formity so as to get as few mantles in as possible. And, at the 
same time, we have to consider the initial outlays. Thus we have 
to consider that— 

(1) The closer the lamps, up to a certain point, the less gas 
is required for a given illumination. 

(2) The closer the lamps the greater is the initial expenditure 
and the cost of maintenance. 





POLLOKSHAWS ROAD, GLASGOW, LIGHTED BY LOW-PRESSURE GAS IN TWO-LIGHT 





40 feet wide, an average distance of 24 yards between one lamp 
and the next across the street. 

We have four different sizes of low-pressure burners—viz. : 
(1) Bijou size, burning 1} cubic feet per hour, and reckoned as 
25-candle power. (2) Medium size, burning 2 cubic feet per hour 
and reckoned as of 40-candle power. (3) Ordinary size, burning, 
2°8.cubic feet per hour, with a candle power of 56. (4) Two-light, 


burning 5°6 cubic feet per hour, with a candle power of r10. 


These are all inverted burners, and are used according to the 
importance of the street. For crossings we have a three-light 
burner burning 8°4 cubic feet per hour, with a candle power of 160. 
All these are inverted burners; and the same mantles are used 
for two-light and three-light as are used for the ordinary single- 
light burners burning 2°8 cubic feet. This prevents the multipli- 
cation of sizes, and consequent liability to mistakes. The mantle, 
as I said before, is made specially for us—being smaller than the 
ordinary size of mantles on the market, which require 3} cubic 
feet of gas per hour for proper incandescence. 

The bijou, medium, and ordinary are all swan-neck burners. 
The peculiarities are : 


(1) There is no gas adjustment. 

(2) There is no air adjustment. 

(3) The nozzle is made for taking a mantle-ring with two 
lugs (inside or outside) instead of the usual three. 


oe 





INVERTED. BURNERS, ‘CONSUMING 5°6 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR. 





BATH STREET, GLASGOW, LIGHTED BY THREE-LIGHT THREE THOUSAND CANDLE 
POWER HIGH-PRESSURE LAMPS, FORTY TO FIFTY YARDS APART AND 
STAGGERED, SUSPENDED 18 FEET ABOVE THE ROADWAY. 


Diagram No. 2 shows: (1) The cost of gas for lighting a street 
2000 yards in length with different numbers of lamps. (2) The 
maintenance charges. (3) The depreciation. Adding the ordi- 
nates of these three curves together, we get the resultant curve 
which I have marked “ Total Annual Cost.” This curve comes 
down and then rises—the lowest point giving us the most econo- 
mical number of lamps to use under the circumstances. Since 
the cost at any place varies with the price of gas, the price of 
labour, and the price of material, a separate set of curves would 
have to be drawn out for each place; and it would be found that 
what is best in one place is not so in another. We would pro- 
bably find that the curve gives us a candle power for which we 
would require special lamps. This, of course, would be needless 
expense, and would alter the conditions so as to make things 
anything but economical. What we want is to get a standard 


size of lamp of a candle power as near as possible to the candle | 


Power we have found necessary. 
GLascow STREET LIGHTING. 
As I said before, in Glasgow the average distance between the 





The complete burner is the result of long years of experiment, 
in which the aim was to find out the proper diameter of nozzle 
to give the best flame and the proper diameter of injector to give 
just sufficient air for proper combustion, That we have got 
this is, I think, proved when you consider that we require no air 
adjustment. But a more striking proof is to be seen when the 
burner is fitted with the type of anti-vibrator used in Glasgow. 
Here, even although the air passage is as large as it can be, the 
efficiency of the burner is not the least bit impaired. If any of 
you try this anti-vibrator and do not find it a success, do not 
blame the anti-vibrator—just blame the burner or the fitting, as 
unless properly made and properly fitted it is worse than useless. 
Few of you, however, are probably troubled with excessive break- 
age of mantles due to very heavy street traffic. It wasthe heavy 
street traffic that induced us to adopt the two-lug mantle ring, 
the swinging motion of which prevents the mantle being jarred 
to the same extent as if rigidly suspended by three lugs. 

The lighting of Glasgow is in the hands of an Inspector of 
Lighting, who is responsible to a Sub-Committee formed from the 
Watching and Lighting Committee. We are only, so to speak, 


lamps on one side of a street is 40 yards--giving us, with streets | consumers of gas, for which we pay the Gas Department ts. 6d. 
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HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, LIGHTED BY LOW-PRESSURE GAS. 


CONSUMPTION 5°6 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR. 


per 1000 cubic feet. In order that we may not use more gas than 
we pay for, the Gas Department insist on us using volumetric 
governors (which they supply) on every burner. These governors 
are designed to pass the proper amount of gas at all ordinary 
pressures above 20-10ths. They are really marvellous pieces of 
workmanship. 

The burners are fitted in square copper lanterns, with porcelain 
reflectors. The square lantern is adopted because it is the most 
economical to work with. It is made of copper, as tinned-iron 
does not last any length of time in the corrosive atmosphere of 
Glasgow. It is important that the reflector, if made of porce- 
lain, should have a leadless glaze, as if not, it tarnishes through 
time, and cannot be cleaned. Only a few firms work with an 
entirely leadless glaze; and we are fortunate in having one of 
these firms in Glasgow. The lamps are carried on pillars of very 
plain yet effective design, which are batted into large square 
stones. It is only where heavier lamps have to be carried ata 
greater height that root pillars are used. 


LIGHTING FOR MAIN THOROUGHFARES. 


The lighting which I have told you of is all very well for streets 
where the traffic is comparatively small. In every town, how- 
ever, there are one or two main thoroughfares which, owing to 
the amount of traffic, require special treatment—at least for the 
earlier part of the night, if not for the whole night. Up to about 
three years ago these streets in Glasgow were lit by electricity, 
because reliable and economical gas-lamps could not be obtained 
to give the requisite candle power. We have, however, recently 
turned our attention to high-pressure gas, and we have had one 
of our busiest streets lit by high-pressure gas-lamps. The lamps 
are three-light 3000-candle power, working at a pressure of 84 
inches. They are suspended about 25 feet high, and one-fourth 
of the breadth of the street from the walls of the buildings, alter- 
nately on either side. The distances between the lamps, measured 
along the street, are approximately 40 yards. This gives a very 
even distribution of light. Two kinds of lamps have been used 
in the street—viz., Pharos-Welsbach and Graetzin; and we have 
sample lamps from other makers, which we intend to submit to 
exhaustive tests to find which are the best—the best being the one 
which gives the highest illumination per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed for the smallest maintenance charge. So far we have 
nothing to communicate on this part of the subject. 

As to the erection of the suspension gear, the wire which carries 
all the weight is a }-inch all-steel galvanized wire with a breaking 
load of 43 tons. It is attached to rosettes held in the wall by two 
bolts. The spans which we have erected in Glasgow are 60 feet 
and over ; and the lamps weigh about 80lbs. In diagram 3 isa 
curve showing the variation in the pull there is on the wire with 


a 


GREAT WESTERN ROAD, GLASGOW, LIGHTED BY LOW-PRESSURE GAS. 





the sag. As the pull is very considerable, it is essential that the 
rosette should be properly fixed to the wall. The usual way is to 
use molten lead, and we tried this for one span. In the case of 
one of the bolts the lead solidified too quickly—only entering the 
hole for about 2 inches. When the strain of the lamp went on, 
this bolt came away, bringing part of the face of the stone with 
it. We therefore decided to try lead wool or lead shavings ; and 
to satisfy ourselves we made a test of three bolts in a stone—one 
with run-lead and caulked, one with lead wool, and one with 
“ Ribbonite ” (lead shavings). On splitting the stone the supe- 
riority of the wool and shavings over the run-lead was very 
apparent. At the present time we are putting up rosettes with 
tapered bolts and wedges; and all they require is a carefully-cut 
hole. The stronger the pull the tighter they wedge themselves. 
This is probably the best and cheapest method, as once the hole 
is cut the work is over—there being no use of molten lead at the 
top of a 35-foot ladder, with its attendant dangers, nor any caulk- 
ing at a dangerous height. The lamps are traversed and lowered 
by means of gearing supplied by the London Electric Firm ; and, 
so far, the gear has proved very efficient. 

The lamps were all adjusted before being erected; and it was 
found that, to have the mantles fully incandescent, required 65 
cubic feet of gas at 3 inches pressure—that is to say, 22} cubic 
feet of gas per burner. The makers might probably say that the 
lamp was consuming 54 cubic feet of gas, conveniently forgetting 
to add that the 54 cubic feet is measured at 84 inches pressure, 
and not at 3 inches pressure. Thus they say the lamp is 1000- 
candle power if they get 1000 candle power from it in any one 
direction. This, of course, is absurd, as that direction may be 
the one in which the highest candle power is least required. The 
candle power claimed for any lamp ought to be the mean hemi- 
spherical candle power. 


EguIPpPING THE LIGHTING DEPARTMENT. 


Coming, now, to the equipment of a lighting department, it is 
surprising how large an equipment is necessary. First of all, we 
have the lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning of lamps, which 
means lamplighters. Then we require inspectors to see that the 
work is done properly, and to see that broken mantles are re- 
newed, &c. Under a proper card system the number of mantles 
used in each lamp is noted; and from this we know if a new 
burner is extravagant on mantles, or if the strength of some new 
mantle is below the average. All this means clerical work, which 
means a staff of clerks. But before we can light our lamps we 
must erect them. We therefore require an outside staff of fitters 
to erect the lamp pillars, &c. As most of the pillars are anchored 
to stones, it is necessary to have one stonemason among the 
fitters; and as his whole time cannot be employed in mason work, 
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he must be able to do ordinary fitting when required. A good 
handy blacksmith is also necessary. It is hardly to be expected 
that the fitters will always be required for erecting. In Glasgow, 
we have always a fair number of accidents—lamp pillars being 
knocked down and lanterns smashed, &c.—to keep them busy. 
Our fitters also do the changing of burners, and replacing dirty 
ones by new or repaired ones. Ina small place the fitter could 
always be kept at work cleaning burners. The lanterns which are 
used require a fair amount of repair; and this needs a tinsmith. 
In a small place this tinsmith might require to do the fitter’s work 
as well. In Glasgow, however, we manage to keep about a dozen 
tinsmiths regularly employed. When not busy with repairs, they 
make up new lanterns. For the most part, however, the supply- 
ing of new lanterns is let out to contract. As each department is 
more or less dependent on the other, it would be very confusing 
if each got its material supplied separately. It is therefore neces- 
sary to have a Stores Department, with someone in charge respon- 
sible for all material and goods received and given out. 

These are the necessaries of a lighting department; and the 
size of each depends upon the size of the town to which it be- 
longs. If the town is large, and can afford luxuries, it can in- 
dulge in a Testing Department. This department is responsible 
for all burners which go out into the street, that they are pro- 
perly adjusted, that they burn with a good flame, and consume 
neither too much nor too little gas. This is a tall order in a big 
city; and its importance is at once recognized when we con- 
sider that one-tenth of a cubic foot of gas per hour per burner 
means 360 cubic feet per year. Therefore 1000 burners burning 
one-tenth of a cubic foot per hour more than is necessary would 
means a waste of 3,600,000 cubic feet per year, which, at 1s. 6d. 
per 1000, means £270 per year. We can therefore have some 
idea of what the Testing Department in Glasgow saves in the 


course of a year, when we consider that there are 26,500 burners 
in the streets. 








Street-Lamp Testing Photometer at the Glasgow Corporation 
Lighting Department, 


The work of the department does not stop here. Each mantle 
maker has different prices for his mantles; and every maker 
makes better mantles than his neighbour. In Glasgow we buy 
mantles by the hundred gross; and it is essential that we should 
get the best that is going and know what we are getting. A 
mantle may be lower in price than others, but it may give a poorer 
light or a shorter life. All our mantles are subjected to two 
tests—one for illumination and the other for strength; and in 
placing our orders we go on our own tests and not on what the 
makers claim. 

Further, there is an everlasting round of so-called improve- 
ments being put on the market; and as it is the duty of lighting 
authorities to progress, some of these improvements must be tried. 
Here, again, a testing department pays its way. The apparatus, 
whatever it may be, can be tried in the test-room, and if the 
recults are good, a trial on a larger scale can be made in the 
streets. If the results are not good, the matter can be dropped 
without further expense. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. PATERSON (Waterford) said they were all indebted to Mr. 
Littlejohn, for the subject he had dealt with was one they had all 
more or less to do with in their daily routine. To his own mind, 
public lighting by gas was not carried out so efficiently as it de- 
served. The heading of the paper “ Economical Street Lighting” 
was certainly correct—judging by the size of the burners, which 
went down to as small asbijou. But he doubted whether it would 
be as efficient as they would like to seeit. Often had it been said 
that their public lighting should be to a very large extent an ad- 
vertisement for the gas undertakings; and, speaking in a general 
sense, he did think that gas-lighted streets did not do them credit. 
They were some of them too much on the side of economizing gas, 





and having the units too small. Usually, when gas was displaced 
by electric lighting, they got the ordinary single burners replaced 
by enormous units, such as electric or flame arcs. The man in 
the street, comparing the one with the other, said: “ That fairly 
puts gas in the shade.” Of course, if they had a 50-candle gas- 
lamp, and it was compared with a nominal 2000 or 3000 candle 
power electric lamp, it stood to reason that it was bound to be put 
in the shade. Therefore, while the gas lighting of the streets of 
Glasgow might be economical, it did not necessarily follow that 
it was as efficient as might be desirable. After all, if the authori- 
ties could afford large electric lamps, why could they not afford 
to have somewhat larger units for gas? His own experience of 
Scottish towns was that they did err in underlighting streets. He 
remembered that when flat-flame burners were in use the 2-feet 
burner was the standard. Then they went a step farther, and re- 
placed ordinary 2-feet burners with bijou burners. Now, what 
kind of public lighting could they have with bijou burners of a 
nominal power of 25candles? Gas did not cost much to produce. 
It did not cost any undertaking 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to pro- 
duce. In fact, a much lower figure would represent it; so that a 
few cubic feet would not make a great difference in the finances 
of the department. It would be in the interests of the gas under- 
takings that they should be a little more lavish in public lighting 
by gas, and let it be an advertisement. Even if the public light- 
ing had to be carried out at no profit at all, the moral effect of the 
advertisement which they would thereby obtain would be bene- 
ficial to every gas undertaking. He would like to ask the author 
a question with regard to the maintenance of the mantles. He 
had adopted a particular kind of burner designed by the depart- 
ment themselves with a peculiar attachment. Could he giveany 
figures as to breakage of mantles per lamp, per month or year, as 
compared with the breakages in the case of burners provided with 
the improvements introduced by the department ? 

Mr. T. Hornpy (Longford) said he quite agreed with Mr. Pater- 
son that it did seem a great pity that a city like Glasgow should 
adopt such a small burner. The use of a bijou burner did appear 
to be rather a cheeseparing policy. As to the stated efficiency of 
the burner, he would like to ask whether this was the tested 
efficiency, because they received catalogues from different makers 
giving anything up to (say) 40 candles per cubic foot of gasconsumed 
with low pressure. He would also be glad to know whether the 
author had tested the consumption with the volumetric governor, 
because he noticed that the pressure varied from 20-10ths to 
45-1oths, and they wanted to be quite satisfied that the governor 
was capable of keeping the consumption down to the figure 
quoted. Another thing which struck him as being rather strange 
for a gas department of the size of that in Glasgow was that they 
were letting out the making of lamps tocontractors. His ownex- 
perience with a large company the other side of the Channel was 
that they had to cease doing this. It was his opinion that, when 
the work was done properly, gas undertakings could make lamps 
cheaper than a contractor, and certainly better. 

Mr. LiTTLEJonN, after thanking the members for the kind hear- 
ing they had given him, remarked that, of course, a Scotchman 
always got blamed for being hard-fisted and economical. For the 
burners they were permitted to use, their lighting was efficient ; 
but he quite agreed that the bijou size was too small for public 
lighting. In Glasgow, however, they had private streets and 
public streets; and in the case of the former, the owners of pro- 
perty in the streets were forced to pay for the lighting. He be- 
lieved the amount they paid was 15s. per lamp; and it was impos- 
sible to do much at this price. They were not allowed to put it 
on the rates, and were therefore bound to stick to the 15s. The 
Lighting Department were simply consumers of gas; and they 
had to pay is. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for it. The Gas Depart- 
ment was a separate concern; and if they could give a supply 
cheaper, and get an advertisement from it, that was their look out. 
This was why they had to use the governors. In those places 
where the breakage of mantles proved very excessive, they found 
a mantle lasted from three to four days without the anti-vibrator. 
Now they could get them to last from twenty to twenty-eight days. 
In ordinary streets without vibration, the mantles lasted about 
sixty-five days. The results were greatly in favour of anti-vibra- 
tors in places where the breakage was at all excessive. In private 
streets the lamps were lighted some 3600 hours per annum. That 
was to say, they were lighted every night in the year. A question 
had been asked as to whether the efficiency of the burners was 
tested or otherwise. The efficiencies stated by him were not tested 
ones. Though he had not done much, he had found in testing 
that the stated efficiencies were far too high. About 15 candles 
per cubic foot for these very small units was the most one could 
get. Fora consumption of 2°8 cubic feet per hour, he had obtained 
18 or 19 candles per foot. With high-pressure gas-lamps he had 
got 40 candles per foot, but not higher. As regarded the volu- 
metric governors, they passed the required quantity of gas at 
20-1oths; but as the pressure got higher, the amount of gas going 
through increased slightly, until a point was reached at which 
any further increase of pressure resulted in a decreased quantity 
of gas passing through, owing to the fact that the diaphragm got 
jammed at the top. This happened more especially when the 
governor became dirty. With reference to the letting-out of the 
making of lanterns in Glasgow, he thought their own tinsmiths 
would really make a better job of it, but that they would be much 
dearer. In Glasgow they did not accept German work; and the 
lanterns had to be made by-the contractors as the department 
wished, whether it paid them or not. 
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INSPECTION OF GAS LIQUOR AND OTHER WORKS UNDER THE ALKALI ACT. 





District Inspectors’ Reports. 


In the “ JournaL” for Aug. 18 the last annual report of the | 


Chief Inspector under the Alkali Works Regulation Act, 1906 
(Mr. W. S. Curphey), was fully dealt with. We now give some 
extracts from the reports of the District Inspectors. 


As usual, the first report is by Mr. E. G. Ballard, the District | 
Inspector for Ireland, where there are 63 works, in which 86 pro- | 


cesses are carried on. 
The past year was not free from infractions as regards the escape 
of noxious gases into the atmosphere, of which there were six 


He paid 144 visits and made 103 tests. | 


cases; but they all occurred at sulphuric acid works. Three | 


of them were satisfactorily explained and soon rectified; but the 
remaining three extended over several days, and occurred at new 
works, where the owners had no experience in acid making, and 
the manager, who is also the chemist, was away ill at the time. 
As regards other works in the district, Mr. Ballard had but little 
to complain of as to the way in which they were conducted. 
Taking all the places where sulphate of ammonia is made in 
Ireland, the number of works absorbing sulphuretted hydrogen 
in oxide of iron is 36, the number burning it 3, those working on 
the continuous system of distillation 34,and those working on the 
intermittent system 5. The proportion of total liquor distilled by 
the two systems was 97°9 and 2'1 per cent. Products equal to 
2753 tons of sulphate of ammonia were made during the year. 


carried on in the building was in any way contributory to the 
accident. 

At one works early in the year a serious escape of sulphuretted 
hydrogen was noted, emanating from the ground in which the 
foul-gas main was laid. The plant was stopped, and on laying 
the main bare it was found to have corroded through in several 
places. The pipe was renewed forthwith, and was laid in a brick 
culvert covered by boards, so that proper inspection of its con- 
dition could be made from time to time. The plant generally was 
kept in good condition during the year. The flat heap purifiers 
still give satisfaction where in use, and are gradually replacing 
the old box type of purifier. There were 26 works registered for 
the distillation of tar—two new works having been started, and a 
like number having discontinued operations. Mr. Bailey says that 
these works were conducted with care during the year, and no 
accidents or complaints had to be recorded in connection with 
them. Generally managers realize the care required when still- 
cleaning is necessary; and where two or more stills are operated, 
physical disconnection from the foul-gas main is resorted to. 

Mr. Robert D. Littlefield, in his report on the East Midland 
District, states that the number of registered works at the end of 
the year was 150, of which eight were alkali works. The total 
number of registered processes under inspection amounted to 234. 


| OF the five new works, one was for the production of chemical 


In addition to Ireland, Mr. Ballard has under his supervision | 
Cheshire, North Wales, and part of Lancashire, in which are | 


gt works and 147 separate processes. Seven of the latter are 


carried on in gas-liquor works; and they were all carefully con- | 


ducted. At all the tar-works, efficient means exist for dealing 


| folk District, under Mr. E. Jackson. 


with the noxious vapours evolved at certain stages of the process | 


of distillation. 

Reporting upon the North of England district, Mr. E. Morley 
Fletcher says there was an addition of four sulphate of ammonia 
and two tar works during the past year. There were 639 visits 
paid to registered works in the district, and 623 quantitative tests 
made of the gases resulting from the various processes. The 
plant generally was kept in a condition of efficiency, and no prose- 
cution for offences under the Act was necessary. The number 
of works registered at the close of the year for the manufacture 
of sulphate of ammonia was 85.- Of the four new works, three 
were coke-oven works with recovery of bye-products; and the 
fourth was a gas-works where direct recovery of ammonia from 
crude coal gas by washing with weak sulphuric acid is adopted. 
This is the first plant of the kind in the district ; and Mr. Fletcher 
says the attention of managers of small gas-works might well be 
drawn to this method of sulphate of ammonia manufacture. A 


continuous ammonia still has replaced intermittent plant at one | 


| all cases plant was maintained in good order. 


works; leaving only four works where the intermittent process is | 


in use. There was a 17 per cent. increase in the quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia made last year as compared with the pre- 
vious year; but this was in part due to the coal strike in 1912, 
which caused a diminution in the output. As already mentioned, 
two new tar-works were registered; and dehydration of tar for 
road purposes is now carried on at another works already on the 
register. The arragements for dealing with the noxious gases 
were in all cases satisfactory. 

In the district comprising Widnes, Runcorn, and Liverpool, 
which is under the supervision of Mr. Herbert Porter, there are 
42 alkali and other scheduled and registered works, and the 
number of separate processes under inspection last year was 100. 
The different methods of treating the sulphuretted hydrogen 
evolved from gas-works liquor are shown as follows, in terms of 
sulphate of ammonia percentage of the total make: Absorbed by 
lime or oxide of iron, 16°6; by combustion, 7°7; by other methods, 
including absorption in ammoniacal liquor, 75°7._ Mr. Porter says 
all this class of plant, as well as that for the distillation of tar, 
was properly worked and maintained during the year. There 
was a tendency to increase the size of the tar-stills. This was 
done somewhat extensively at two works; and it was expected to 
be continued in the present year. 

Reporting upon North and East Lancashire and part of York- 
shire, Mr. H. J. Bailey says there were 57 works in which pro- 
cesses connected with the production of gas liquor and sulphate 
and muriate of ammonia were carried on; 50 being registered 
for the manufacture of the latter articles, and 11 for making con- 
centrated gas liquor. The proportion of ammonia distilled by 
the continuous process was 97‘2 per cent. of the total. Ammo- 
niacal liquor produced at coke-oven plants was distilled at five 
works. At two of them liquor ammonia only is produced, at two 
the Claus process is still in use, and at the remaining one (where 
the foul gases are destroyed by combustion) the average total 
acidity of the chimney gases was 0°83 grain per cubic foot, ex- 
pressed in terms of sulphur trioxide. One new large coke-oven 
plant came into operation during the year in this district, where 
the plant erected for the distillation of ammoniacal liquor is of 
an efficient and up-to-date type. Two acuidents unfortunately oc- 
curred there—in one case, which was not serious, in clearing a 
stopped ammonia-pipe; and in the other case, which proved 
fatal, an electrician fell from near the roof when fitting electric 
wires. There was no evidence in the latter case that the process 





manure and sulphate of ammonia, and the others were muriatic 
acid works. During the year,58o visits were paid and 500 chemi- 
cal tests were carried out at works in the district ; and, in addition, 
there were 93 visits and 264 tests in the South Midland and Nor- 
There are 53 sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia works and eight gas-liquor works under in- 
spection; and the complete direct ammonia-absorption plant for 
dealing with coke-oven gas, referred to in the report for 1912, was 
put into operation last year. Works generally were busy; and in 
In works making 
sulphate of ammonia, the proportion produced by the continuous 
process amounted to 99°5 per cent. of the total. Calculating on 
the basis of the sulphate of ammonia equivalent of the total gas 
liquor dealt with in the district during the year, there is an in- 
crease amounting to 17°8 per cent. over that similarly produced 
during 1912. Separating the amount of sulphate made under the 
headings “ ordinary gas-works ” and “ coke-oven works,” there is 
a decrease of 3°4 per cent. in the former class and an increase of 
40'9 per cent. inthelatter. The proportions of ammoniacal liquor 
dealt with, and the corresponding figures for 1912, still using the 
sulphate of ammonia equivalent as the basis of the calculation. 
were as follows :— 


1913. 1912. 
Gas-works cn 39°I p. ct. 47°3 p. ct 
Carbonizing-works. Tae xe - ia 
Coke-ovens. .. . 50m 4s say Gace” 45 
Producer-gas works . re oO 5. 


Mr. Littlefield points out that coke-oven plants are now respon- 
sible for considerably more than half the total sulphate of am- 
monia made in this district; and he says it seems probable that 
the output from this class of plant will increase in the near future. 
Several new works are in course of erection; and in a number of 
cases additions have been made to the existing ovens. There are 
23 works registered for the distillation of tar; and all of them were 
carefully conducted. 

Reporting upon the South Midland and Norfolk district, Mr. 
Edward Jackson says there were 691 official visits paid, including 
the 93 by Mr. Littlefield already referred to. Six new works were 
added to the register—three being for the distillation of tar and two 
for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. The number of works 
registered where sulphate, chloride, or carbonate of ammonia is 
manufactured ar gas liquor is concentrated is 114. Sulphate of 
ammonia is produced at 107 works, chloride of ammonia at 6, and 
gas liquor is concentrated at 12 others. Thus 125 plants are 
under inspection for the three processes referred to. Only two 
new works for sulphate of ammonia manufacture were registered 
during the year; and at both of them plants for the direct process 
were put into operation. One is in connection with coke-ovens ; 
and the hot gases are passed through sulphuric acid of sufficient 
gravity to deposit the sulphate of ammonia crystals in the satu- 
rator. Inthe other case, the plant is at an ordinary gas-works, 
and the coal gas, after extraction of the tar, is washed with a weak 
(1 to 2 per cent.) sulphuric acid to arrest the ammonia; the result- 
ing solution of the sulphate being then evaporated to the salting- 
point. The crystals produced by both of these processes are 
stated by Mr. Jackson to be of very good quality. He adds that 
it is interesting to be able to report that the direct recovery of 
ammonia at ordinary gas-works has made further progress in the 
district. Two more plants were erected last year, in addition to 
the one referred to in the report for 1912 as working satisfactorily ; 
and a fourth is almost completed. 

The erection of bye-product coke-ovens still further increased 
during the year; but only onenew workscameinto the list. At these 
works the direct and semi-direct processes of sulphate of ammonia 
production are increasing in favour. There are 23 bye-product 


coke-oven plants in the district where sulphate of ammonia is manu- 
factured. At five works chloride of ammonia is also produced, and 
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at one works gas liquor is concentrated in addition to the manu- 
facture of sulphate and chloride of ammonia. The sulphate pro- 
duced from coke-ovens in 1912 reached 42'9 per cent. of the total 
make in the district. Six producer-gas plants of the Mond type 
are at work in the district ; and two other new plants are nearing 
completion. Of the total sulphate of ammonia produced, 11°3 per 
cent. comes from these plants. There are 80 sulphate of ammonia 
and gas liquor concentration plants in operation at gas-works, and 
little change in them can be reported in the methods of dealing 
with the sulphuretted hydrogen from the processes. From this 
source comes 43 per cent. of the total ammonia compounds. 
There was a considerable increase in the production of ammonia 
compounds last year compared with the previous year, amounting 
to 17°4 per cent. on the 1912 figures. Coke-ovens are responsible 
for more than 70 per cent. of the increase, gas-works contribute 
20 per cent., and the remaining 10 per cent. is divided between 
producer plants, iron-works, and coal-carbonizing plants. The 
proportions of ammoniacal liquor produced in the district from 
the different sources, on a sulphate of ammonia basis, compared 
with the two previous years, are given below: 


IgI3. IgI2. IgII. 
Gas-works . 43'0 p. ct. 46'0 p. ct. 48°8 p. ct. 
Coke-ovens . : Ae 6s aD ,, Cy ee 
Producer-gas works. I11°3 ,, as a 
won-wWorms lw lw OE gs ia OIG Ge ae ee gy 
Carbonizing-works . I'o ,, Pe ee Sat) RR a 


It will be observed that coke-ovens now account for nearly half 
the total production. 

Mr. Jackson says there is an important tendency towards an 
increase in the tar-works in the district, due to two reasons— 
the demand for “ prepared” (dehydrated) tar for road dressing, 
and the increased scale of operations at the coke-ovens, which 
has resulted in a number of these works distilling the tar pro- 
duced inthem. Six new plants were put into operation last year, 
and one small plant was closed. The number of works now re- 
gistered is 48; being a net increase of five over the previous year. 
Six years ago the number of tar-distilling plants in the district was 
29. Four of the new plants erected are worked for the production 
of “ prepared ” tar only ; and in each case the uncondensed gases 
escaping from the worm ends of the condensers are arrested in 
lime purifiers. The remaining two new works are in connection 
with coke-ovens. The ordinary tar-distilling operation is carried 
on in both of these; and the waste gases in each case are dealt 
with by the combustion method. 

Dealing with the district comprising the South and South-West 
of England, Dr. Alfred C. Fryer gives the number of registered 
works at the close of last year as 172, of which only one was an 
alkali-works. Dr. Bailey, who has charge of the South Wales 
and Monmouthshire district, again rendered substantial help in 
visiting works and testing the escaping gases. The number of 
visits paid was 826, and of tests made 657; the figures including 
150 visits and 225 tests by Dr. Bailey. Two new sulphate of 
ammonia works were added to the register, and one was removed. 
The number of works registered at the close of the year where 
either ammonium sulphate or chloride is manufactured was 105. 
Two new works were registered for sulphate manufacture. These 
plants have continuous stills, hand-fishing saturators, suitable 
condensers, and oxide of iron purifiers. Twosmall works discon- 
tinued to make sulphate of ammonia, and the plant at one of them 
was dismantled. Four works built new sulphate-houses and erected 
new stills in place of more antiquated arrangements. New satura- 
tors replaced old ones at seven of the plants ; and four works put 
in new oxide of iron purifiers. 

Dr. Fryer calls the attention of the managers of small gas 
undertakings who are not chemists to the fact that every ton of 
coal carbonized should produce from 25 to 30 lbs. of sulphate 
of ammonia; and he points out that, if due care is exercised 
throughout the whole operation, this production should be realized. 
His remarks on this subject—in the course of which he referred 
to the article by Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, on “ Waste of Am- 
monia,” in the “ JourNAL” for Sept. 16, 1913—were given in full 
last week (p. 391). 

The distillation of tar is carried on at 16 works in the district. 
In three the combustion method is in use for rendering the worm- 
end gases inoffensive before being discharged into the atmosphere. 
In the other works lime and oxide of iron purifiers are employed 
to arrest the noxious gases. The demand for “ prepared ””—i.c., 
tar from which the water and naphtha have been removed by 
partial distillation—is increasing ; and suitable apparatus is being 
installed at other works. 

The number of works registered in South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire (Dr. T. L. Bailey’s district) last year was 124. The 
new works included three sulphate of ammonia works in gas- 
works, two in coke-ovens, and one tar-works. There is a steady 
increase in the number of works, which in 1908 was 110; further- 
more, there are several new works approaching completion, 
which will be registered during the coming year, and others are 
Projected. The number of visits paid to registrable works was 
646, of which 55 visits were paid by Dr. Fryer. The work of 
Inspection entailed the making of 659 quantitative estimations of 

© various constituents of chimney and other gases. On the 
whole, the works were conducted in such a way as tocall for little 
adverse comment. The number of sulphate and muriate of am- 
age works has increased to 24 ; the new registrations including 

“te coke-oven bye-product plants and three sulphate of ammonia 
Plants at gas-works. Two new coke-oven bye-product plants also 
ate nearing completion. Dr. Bailey says the amount of am- 





monium salts produced in the district during 1913 constitutes a 
record for both gas-works and coke-ovens. The quantity made 
was 26 per cent. more than the previous highest total, which was 
in 1911, and 31 per cent. more than in 1912. The production of 
the latter year was, however, reduced by colliers’ strikes. 

Temperature observations were made at the various gas-works, 
with a view to ascertaining the working conditions of the oxide of 
iron purifiers. Maximum temperatures during sulphiding ranged 
between 20° C. in heaps and 69° C. in the closed purifiers of sul- 
phate of ammonia plants; the mean of all maxima being 45° C. 
Dr. Bailey points out, however, that the abnormally low tempera- 
tures were obtained in certain heaps in which, owing to rain, the 
oxide was unduly wet; and in these cases it was not reacting as 
satisfactorily as it should have done. Ignoring these cases, the 
average of maximum temperatures was 50°C. This, he says, 
impels one to urge the advisability of putting a light form of roof 
over oxide purifiers, so that the material does not become unduly 
moist in wet weather. A certain amount of moisture is a neces- 
sity ; but the condition of the oxide must by no means attain to 
wetness. He adds that this is a point to which one has frequently 
had to call individual attention, when purifiers have been working 
badly, and have consequently needed very frequent. renewal. 

Dr. Bailey says the direct methods of making sulphate of am- 
monia at gas-works have not yet made their appearance in South 
Wales, though there are small works where one would imagine 
that such an installation would be of great advantage and a 
source of profit, especially in the western portions of the district, 
where considerable quantities of ammonium compounds in the 
form of gas liquor are run to waste. Last year, however, two 
coke-oven bye-product plants, in which direct methods of sul- 
phate manufacture are employed, commenced work ; and up to 
the present all seems to be going on satisfactorily—salt of very 
excellent appearance being produced. 

One new tar-distillation plant and two tar-dehydration plants 
were added last year. The total number of tar-works is now 
nine. All have been satisfactorily conducted. The amount of 
tar dehydrated in the district for road-making purposes is very 
considerable; the plants being kept well occupied. The erection 
of at least one new tar-works is anticipated. 

Mr. F. Napier Sutton reports that the number of works regis- 
tered in the Eastern and South-Eastern district at the close of 
last year was 193 (an increase of one), and that the scheduled 
and registered processes under inspection were 280, or two more 
than in 1912. There were 712 visits to registered works, and 18 
to others—a total of 730. The number of quantitative tests made 
of gases from chimneys, flues, and processes was 692. The con- 
centration or distillation of gas liquor for the manufacture of 
various ammoniacal compounds is carried on at 96 works in the 
district. The products consist chiefly of sulphate of ammonia, 
but include carbonate, chloride, and nitrate of ammonia, liquid 
(concentrated and refined), and anhydrous ammonia. An increase 
of some 4600 tons (in terms of sulphate) is shown in the total pro- 
ducts on the figure for the previous year. The gas-works belonging 
to statutory companies and local authorities made g1‘2 per cent. 
of the products; and the balance was made in the works of private 
firms. At three works the crude gas liquor was concentrated by 
distillation to about 80-0z. strength, to facilitate carriage to cen- 
tral works, where it was again distilled for various products. The 
intermittent process survives at five works ; and gg‘2 per cent. of 
the gas liquor was treated by continuous distillation methods. 

The whole of the saturator gases evolved from the extensive gas- 
liquor distillation plants of the three chief gas companies supply- 
ing the metropolitan area is used direct for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. The proportion thus disposed of is 63°3 per cent. 
of the whole; and this large quantity of sulphur material is again 
utilized for subsequent combination with ammonia. 

The Claus sulphur-recovery process remains in use at seven 
works, and deals with 14°4 per cent. of the total saturator gases. 
The sulphur recovered is either used for acid manufacture, or more 
generally for the recovery of cyanogen compounds from the crude 
coal gas by extraction as sulphocyanide of ammonia. Mr. Sutton 
says the sulphur-recovery process is less popular than formerly, 
partly owing to the comparatively short life of the brick deposit- 
ing chambers, and also to the fact that the treatment of large 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen by oxide purification is better 
understood than formerly. The use of a sheet-lead depositing 
chamber in place of brickwork has not, unfortunately, extended, 
though its merits in resisting the destructive action of the acid 
gas has been well proved. 

Treatment of the saturator gases by absorption in hydrated 
oxide of iron is most generally adopted, and is now practised at 
65 of the go works of this class; and the proportion of gases so 
treated amounts to 13°7 per cent. Mr. Sutton remarks that, as 
may be assumed from the large proportion of works using this 
method, it is particularly suitable for small and medium-sized 
works; but of late the method has grown in favour at works 
where the daily and total make of sulphate is large. The adapta- 
bility of the oxide-heap system for large works is now much better 
understood ; but a considerable extent of open ground space is 
essential if a large quantity of gas is to be treated economically. 
The system again is useful for cleaning and working-up to high 
sulphur content oxide which has become inert in the carburetted 
water-gas purifiers through impregation with oil. The heat of 
chemical action taking place in an exposed heap of such contami- 
nated oxide will in time entirely remove the oil by volatilization. 

The “ combustion-neutralization ” method of treatment of gases 
continues in use at ten works, and accounts for 7°7 per cent. of 
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the total. At two of the works using this method the results were 
less satisfactory than formerly owing to trouble in maintaining a 
steady and plentiful water supply to the neutralizing towers. It 
is understood that at one of these works the method will shortly 
be discarded in favour of oxide purification on a large scale. The 
efficiency of the plants at other works has improved, and in most 
cases reaches a very high figure. 

The following table shows the efficiency yielded by neutralizing 
plants in the past two years :— 




















Total Acidity of Gases as SO3. Percentage of Acid Re moved 
Grains per Cubic Foot. and Neutralized. 
| . Leaving 
‘ } Leavin : 
Leaving Furnace. 8 Limestone 1913 Ig12, 
| Washer. Scrubber. 
65°4 oe I‘Ir 98°3 96°7 
11‘2 8 4 0°60 94°6 93 4 
16°6 10 2 oO 13 99°2 98"I 
66°5 16°9 0°39 99°4 92°5 
60°0 14°8 o'10 99°9 99°5 
19‘2 4°6 o'15 99°2 oe 
47°5 30°7 2 61 94°5 96 8 
45'0 ee 3°62 92°0 96°3 
Average 41°4 14°3 1°09 97°4 96'1 
| 
a =a deal 











Two works at which the “ combustion-neutralization”’ method 
is used in connection with the Radcliffe process for the treatment 
of spent liquors* are not included in the above table. At three 
works the saturator gases are passed to the crude coal-gas main, 
and thence to the purifiers. Combustion of foul saturator gases 
in retort or boiler flues survives at only twoworks. One isa very 
small gas-works, and the other treats ammoniacal liquor recovered 
in the manufacture of bone charcoal. 

Complaints were received during the winter of 1912 of alleged 
nuisance arising from a large sulphate-works on the outskirts of 
London. Investigation showed that certain of the complaints 
were groundless so far as the works were concerned; but there 
was reason to believe that some foundation for complaint existed, 
as the magnitude of manufacturing operations had outgrown the 
existing provisions for dealing with the noxious gases evolved. 
As soon as this view was brought to the notice of the manage- 
ment, steps were at once taken to meet the situation; and very 
ample provision to safeguard the plant has now been made. At 
another works very old and worn-out plant of quite obsolete 
design had for a long time given anxiety to the Inspector. The 
still was of intermittent boiler type and no lime or caustic alkali 
had ever been used for the recovery of fixed ammonia in the 
liquor. The disadvantage of the system and the resulting loss of 
revenue had been repeatedly pointed out to the management, but 
without result. Latterly the plant became so utterly worn-out, 
and the supervision so negligent, it was necessary to threaten the 
company concerned with proceedings unless the plant was aban- 
doned. The directorate agreed to replacement; and an entirely 
new and modern plant is to be erected at an early date. 

Mr. Sutton says it is satisfactory to note that the observations 
made in recent reports as to preventable loss of ammonia during 
the handling and storage of gas liquor has received attention in 
many quarters. At one works where the storage is entirely above 
ground, and therefore much exposed to the heat of the sun, the 
vent-pipes are now sealed in acid to prevent any loss. No figure 
of the amount of ammonia recovered is available; but it is cer- 
tain that loss is prevented and gain results. Moreover, the fitting 
of simple but effective systems for the continuous liming of the 
stills has extended, with beneficial results on yields. Mr. Sutton 
thinks the manufacturers of distillation plants will be well advised 
to give some attention to this point when designing and supplying 
new plant. 

With regard to works for the distillation of tar, Mr. Sutton re- 
ports that a small one was closed, and 22 works were engaged last 
year in the partial or complete distillation of coal and water gas 
tars. The enormous and increasing demand for partially distilled 
or dehydrated tar for road purposes absorbed most of the avail- 
able tar during the spring and summer months, and but little 
pitch was then produced. In general, the appliances provided 
for dealing with the permanent noxious gases evolved were effi- 
cient and properly used ; but Mr. Sutton says alteration and im- 
provement are desirable in two instances, and are to be carried 
out as soon as practicable. 

Two somewhat alarming fires occurred in connection with dis- 
tillation plants, fortunately without leading to very serious results. 
In one case pitch was being run from the still to the cooler, from 
which it is drawn off into barrels, when spontaneous combustion 
occurred. Thepitch had remained the usual timein the still (the last 
stage being finished by steam injection), and, as far as is known, was 
no hotter than usual. A possible theory is that a piece of greasy 
waste may have been carelessly dropped into the cooler. The 
other fire occurred on a very calm night in connection with one 
of the small continuous dehydrating coil plants. While clinkering 
the fire of the heating furnace, the light oil distillates in an open 





* This process was described by Mr. Radcliffe in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for 
Oct. 2, 1906 (p. 22); and references to it will also be found in Vol. CXVII., 
pp. 267, 276, and Vol. CXIX., p. 452.—ED. J.G.L. 





store-tank some 20 feet distant caught fire. Mr. Sutton says it is 
well to remember that the spirit and light oil recovered is very 
volatile, and the vapours highly inflammable. No complaint 
occurred in the past year of nuisance arising from this class of 
works. 


Report to the Secretary for Scotland. 


As usual, the Chief Inspector’s report to the Local Government 
Board, already noticed [ante, p. 390], is accompanied by one pre- 
sented to the Secretary for Scotland, which embodies a report 
by Mr. J. W. Young, B.Sc., the District Inspector for this part of 
Great Britain. We will deal with the latter first. 

Of the 295 processes under inspection by Mr. Young, 108 relate 
to the manufacture of sulphate and muriate of ammonia, 8 to the 
treatment of gas liquor, and 42 to the distillation of tar. The 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia produced was— 





Tons. 

Gas-works . 21,626 
Iron-works. 18,554 
ee en ae eee ode te ae 63,061 
Producer-gas, coke, and carbonizing works. 22,205 
Total » 125,446 


The total for 1912 was 120,347 tons. The most marked change 
was in the yield of sulphate of ammonia from the iron-works 
(18,554 tons compared with 15,861 tons before) and of pitch 
(174,884 tons, against 151,345 tons). The number of visits of 
inspection was 670, and of chemical tests 586. 

The following is Mr. Young’s report on the sulphate and muriate 
of ammonia and gas liquor works in his district : 


There were 119 works registered for these processes last year, as two 
new works were started; 236 visits were paid to them—urgent calls 
elsewhere preventing so much attention as usual. The total quantity 
of gas-works liquor distilled was equivalent to 21,626 tons of sulphate. 
This was dealt with on the continuous system at 67 works. 

The sulphuretted hydrogen evolved in the process of manufacture 
was destroyed at the various works as follows :— 


Approximate 


Number of Proportion 
Works, in Terms of 
Sulphate. 
In oxide ofiron purifiers . . . . . 65 69 p.c. 
By combustion os 4 7 5; 
By the Claus process . . . I se 55 
Precipitated by metallic salts . 2 Bi ss 


In the case of the second method, it was used in combination with 
the first. The other works registered for these processes—viz , iron- 
works, shale-works, coke-ovens, and producer-gas works—have pro- 
ceeded with their methods unchanged. 

The average acidity of the chimneys draughting the residual gases of 
combustion processes for gas-liquor works has been 0°61 grain of sul- 
phuric anhydride; from the Claus process, 0:20 grain; and from coke- 
oven chimneys, 0°56 grain. The first amount is somewhat higher than 
last year; but the other two are markedly lower. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen has been absent in all these tests. 

It has seldom been necessary to blame the condition of oxide of iron 
purifiers, which is by far the most general method of destroying foul 
gases. At one works, where the volume to be absorbed is very great, 
and where the purifiers were so large as to be unwieldy and their 
periodical renewal a disturbance to other operations, these have been 
replaced by a number of smaller purifiers, over which it is much easier 
to exercise good control. 

Several cases have occurred, and nearly all in one particular type of 
saturator, in which premature failure of the cracker-pipe has been 
traced either to actual fracture or to undue enlargement of the holes 
pierced throughits sides. Such failure causes loss of ammonia as well 
as disorganized manufacture. A harder material than is now em- 
ployed seems required for the composition of these pipes. Other 
works have found trouble from the use of too acid a bath within the 
saturator. 

At some of the three vacuum plants for distilling gas liquor it has 
been necessary to renew the copper saturators or to repair extensively. 
With them it is most important that the contents should never be 
allowed to become alkaline. At other works registered for these pro- 
cesses there is no change to report, except that there is tendency for 
gas firing to replace solid fuel, on account of the value of the recovered 
residuals. At the coke-ovens using the direct sulphate of ammonia 
process I hear of yields more abundant than formerly. There is no 
present example of this system applied to the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas. 

The influence of the vertical gas-retort, of which now there are fre- 
quent installations, it is too early as yet to recognize by any decisive 
change in the character of bye-products. 

A case of partial poisoning by inhalation was reported from one of 
the shale-works. The man affected had been cleaning a sulphate of 
ammonia saturator laid idle for repair. Precautions suitable in wash- 
ing and ventilation had been taken beforehand. The causes of poison- 
ing were obscure, and though more readily to be explained by the 
evolution of arseniuretted hydrogen, to which his symptoms were 
attributed by the physician, it is uncertain that all the conditions 
necessary for such evolution were present. A valuable warning has, 
however, resulted against the use of new and galvanized iron pails to 
contain refuse which has been in contact with arseniferous acid. A 
stout wooden bucket is much safer, and also more durable. 


Returning to the report of the Chief Inspector, he says the pro- 
duction of sulphate of ammonia in Scotland decidedly increased 
during the past year. In 1912, however, production was greatly 


disturbed by the prolonged strike of coal miners, which adversely 
affected coal carbonizing works, but more especially iron-smelting 
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works. The gross production was in this way affected to the extent 
of a reduction of g92 tons in 1912 as compared with 1911. For 
1913 the figures are— 


Increase over IgI2. 
Gas-works . 


287 tons 
Iron-works. 2603." +; 
Shale-works . . . eee os ae 5S, ee 
Procucer-e08,0c.,works . 3. . . s + « %205 15 
TB a 5099 tons 


Despite the large increase shown above in iron-works, the pro- 
duction in 1913 fell short of that of 1911 by 307 tons. The shale- 
works had a busy year; and the increase of 854 tons, following 
an increase for 1912 of 1442 tons, indicates an active busy time 
for the Scottish oil trade. 

The production of coke from ovens provided with recovery 
plant continued to increase last year. The direct system of pro- 
ducing sulphate of ammonia was carried on with satisfaction in 
coke-oven works; but, so far, this type of plant has not been put 
into operation in any Scottish gas-works. 

Mr. Curphey says that in works distilling gas liquor for the 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, the oxide of iron purifier 
is the means most generally in use for dealing with the noxious 
gases evolved. The behaviour of oxide of iron with sulphuretted 
hydrogen is therefore of interest to many. The results of the 
further study of this subject during the year are put forward in 
his report to the Local Government Board. [See ante, p. 390]. 

The Chief Inspector takes the opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Alexander Yuill, gas engineer, of Dundee, and Mr. A. Ballantyne, 
of Hamilton, for their further aid and co-operation in obtaining 
information on the points dealt with in this year’s report on the 
subject of the behaviour of oxide of iron purifiers. 

In continuance of the table presented in recent annual reports 
of the progress of shale distillation and ammonia recovery, Mr. 
Curphey gives figures compiled from the statistical returns to the 
Home Office on mines and quarries forthe last ten years to Decem- 
ber, 1913, and from returns of sulphate of ammonia manufactured. 
The figures for last year are: Total shale mined and quarried in 
Scotland, 3,280,143 tons; total sulphate of ammonia recovered 
from the shale in paraffin oil works, 63,061 tons; yield per ton 
of shale, 431 lbs. Mr. Curphey points out that the ratio is affected 
by various factors, one of which is that some of the shale mined 
is used elsewhere than in shale-oil works. The ratio is therefore 
not strictly accurate as to the recovery of ammonia per ton of 
shale distilled in these works. But it is approximately so; and 
the figures for the different years are comparable. The limited 
fluctuations in the figures of the yield per ton of shale show that 
little improvement is practicable over the results of recent years. 








Principal Systems of Coke-Ovens. 

The “ Engineering Review” for this month says that the July 
issue of the “ Revue de Métallurgie” contains an extensive study 
of the principal systems of regenerative coke-ovens, by M. Charles 
Berthelot—chiefly concerning their stability and their economic 
applications, The points considered include the obtaining of the 
maximum coke yield, the maximum yield of bye-products, the 
quality of the gas, and the solidity of the design of the oven. The 
ovens examined consist of : 

(1) Recuperative ovens, Solvay type. 

(2) Longitudinal regenerators in parallel, Otto, Collin, Still, 
Piette, Simplex, and Carves. 

(3) Longitudinal regenerators in series, Coppee type. 

(4) Transverse regenerators in parallel, Koppers. 

(5) Transverse regenerators in series, Lecocq. 


The various furnaces are examined at considerable length; and 
note is made of the great increase in variable surplus gas by the 
introduction of regenerative ovens. The theoretical conception 
of the Lecocq oven is admired, particularly in regard to the con- 
servation of heat, although attention is drawn to the inconvenient 
disposition of the regenerators. The paper is, says our contem- 
porary, worthy of careful study by those interested in this subject. 

Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas Engineers 
and Managers.—The Hon Secretary (Mr. Octavius Thomas, of 
Pentre) has issued an intimation to the effect that the Council 
have decided, owing to the present state of national affairs, to 


abandon the general meeting of members which is usually held 
in September. 


Absorption of Oxygen by Coal.—This subject forms a prominent 
feature of the programme for the next annnal meeting of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, which will be held on the gth 
prox. at the Central School of Science and Technology, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, under the presidency of Sir William E. Garforth. A 
paper already submitted by Mr. T. F. Winmill, B.A., B.Sc., the 

hief Chemist at the Doncaster Coalowners’ Research Labora- 
tory, will be open for discussion ; and in other papers he will deal 
with the quantity of oxygen absorbed, the thermal value of the 
absorption, the influence of temperature, and the ratio of spon- 
taneous heating of coal. “The Influence of Temperature on the 
Rates of Absorption of Different Parts of the Barnsley Bed” is 
the subject of a paper by Mr. J. Ivon Graham, B.A., B.Sc., a 
chemist at the above-named Research Laboratory. Owing to 
the present condition of national affairs, it has been considered 
desirable to cancel all the arrangements in connection with the 
dinner, visits to works, excursions, &c. 








GAS MEASUREMENT BY THE THOMAS METER. 





It will doubtless be remembered that, in the course of his Presi- 
dential Address at the last meeting of the Institution of Gas 


Engineers, Mr. Edward Allen referred to the Thomas electric 
meter, one of which—the only one in this country—he has on 
trial at the Linacre works, Liverpool. He explained that it is 
on an entirely new principle, which bids fair to revolutionize the 
present method of measuring gas. A series of tests made at the 
works named, comparing the measurements of gas recorded by the 
Thomas meter with the readings of a large station meter of the 
ordinary type (the same gas passing through both), gave very en- 
couraging results. The Thomas meter was capable of passing 
750,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; while the capacity of the or- 
dinary station meter alongside of it, occupying seven times the 
space, is only 175,000 cubic feet per hour. The meter was de- 
scribed in a paper read by Professor Thomas at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Gas Institute in 1912, and given in the 
“ JouRNAL” for Jan. 21, 1913 (p. 186); and interest has been re- 
vived in it by Mr. J. C. Wilson, who, in a paper on “ The Large 
Quantity Measurement of Artificial Gases in Distribution Sys- 
tems,” read at the last annual meeting of the Wisconsin (U.S.A.) 
Gas Association, dealt with the meter at some length, and gave 
particulars of five tests of it carried out at one of the stations of 
the Detroit CityGas Company. The following are extracts from 
the paper. 

While experimenting with the heating of flowing gases through 
known temperature ranges in the engineering laboratories of the 
University of Wisconsin, Professor C. C. Thomas found out that, 
for a given industrial gas, it always takes almost exactly the same 
quantity of heat to raise the temperature of a cubic foot through 
a fixed range. If we define the specific heat of a cubic foot of 
gas as the number of British thermal units required to raise the 
temperature of one standard cubic foot 1° Fahr., then it may be 
said that Professor Thomas’s experiments established that this 
specific heat value is almost a constant, with the variations in 
composition ordinarily found in practice. 

At first thought this does not seem quite reasonable, because of 
the widely varying composition of manufactured gases from day 
to day, with differing fuel and plant operation, &c. Further in- 
vestigation showed that this peculiar condition was due to the fact 
that the specific heat values for the various constituents of these 
gases per unit volume under given temperature and pressure con- 
ditions are very nearly the same. So long as this is true, and so 
long as the same general characteristics obtain in the gas, the 
specific heat per cubic foot of the mixture of these gases must 
remain nearly the same. Although the specific heat values of 
the illuminants are somewhat higher than those of the other 
constituents, these gases are present in comparatively small 
quantities, and a variation in their amount has but little effect 
upon the total specific heat value. Moreover, the regulation of 
the relative amounts of these illuminants and the remaining 
constituents of the gas for the maintenance of a constant heat- 
ing value also tends to keep the specific heat constant. In his 
paper on “ Recent Developments in Gas-Measuring Apparatus,” 
presented at the 1912 meeting of the American Gas Institute, 
Professor Thomas illustrated with a variety of gases the con- 
stancy of the value of specific heat with varying composition, and 
showed that the specific heat of water gas varies by only a very 
small percentage from that of coal gas, in spite of their widely 
different analyses. In accordance with the law of physics, the 
specific heat value of the standard cubic foot remains almost 
constant when the cubic foot of gas is compressed to a higher 
pressure and smaller volume. This means that if a standard 
unit of gas is compressed to one-third its original volume, it still 
takes the same number of British thermal units to raise its 
temperature 1° Fahr. Similariy the specific heat value for the 
standard cubic foot remains practically constant when the cubic 
foot is raised to a higher temperature, and thus caused to increase 
its volume; or when its temperature is decreased and its volume 
correspondingly decreased. In other words, it takes the same 
number of units to raise the temperature of a standard unit 
quantity of gas from 100° to 101° as it does to raise its tempera- 
ture from 60° to 61°. 

One exception to this statement must be made in the case of high 
temperature manufactured gases at low pressure. As such gases 
increase in temperature above 60° Fahr., they will hold an addi- 
tional quantity of water vapour over the quantity they will hold 
at the standard temperature, and they will absorb this additional 
amount if brought into immediate contact with water. This, of 
course, increases the value of the specific heat by a small amount. 
The method of compensating for this small variation in the specific 
heat value of the standard unit is described in a later paragraph. 
From a common-sense standpoint, it is entirely reasonable to be- 
lieve that this specific heat value of the standard cubic foot does 
not change when the gas is compressed to a smaller volume, or 
expanded by temperature to a larger volume, because there still 
remains the same amount of “stuff” as the original cubic foot 
contained, and it should therefore require the same amount of heat 
to raise its temperature 1°. 

The discovery that this physical property of industrial gases 
remains constant within commercial limits through all the varia- 
tions in composition, temperature, and pressure led to the develop- 
ment of a method of measurement based on the specific heat 
value of the standard cubic foot of gas. It seemed evident that 
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if heat could be applied to a flowing gas to produce a known con- 
stant temperature rise in that gas, and if the quantity of this heat 
could be measured, its measure would constitute a measure of the 
quantity of gas flowing. Professor Thomas had already learned 
that a good way to raise the temperature of a flowing gas through 
a small range was by meansof electrical energy, because it can so 
easily be converted into heat, so easily controlled, and so easily 
measured. 
The following equation forms the basis of his method: 


Cubic feet x specific heat x temperature rise 
3°415 





= watt-hours, in 


which 

Cubic feet = the number of standard cubic feet of gas at 
30 in. and 60° flowing per hour. 

Specific heat = B.Th.U. required to raise 1 standard cubic 
foot of gas 1° Fahr. 

Temperature rise = the temperature rise in degrees Fahr. 
produced in the gas by the heat supplied. 

Watt-hours = number of watt-hours of electrical energy in 
the form of heat required to bring about the given tem- 
perature rise. 

3°415 = the B.Th.U. equivalent of 1 watt-hour. 


the gas is maintained constant, and if the specific heat of the 
standard cubic foot remains constant within practical limits, as 
we have shown it to be, the number of watt-hours required to 
bring about the constant temperature rise will be a direct measure 
of the gas flowing—not of the number of actual cubic feet flowing 


through the meter, but of the number of standard units of gas | 


passing regardless of its temperature and pressure. 
This method of measurement and the meter developed from 
it bear Professor Thomas’s name, but, because of the electrical 


features involved, it is often termed the “ Electric”’ meter. Since | 


the meter has been developed into working form, and the method 
of measurement subjected to the final test of service, the theo- 


temperature rise in the gas brought about by the meter is corre- 
spondingly decreased. When such high-temperature gases are to 
be measured, the temperature difference coil in the meter, the 
resistance value of which determines the amount of the tempera- 
ture rise, is located in the flowing gas, and is made of such 
material that its resistance decreases at the desired rate with in- 
crease in temperature. Thus the temperature rise in the gas and 
the variation in the specific heat of the standard unit become 
similar, but opposite, functions of the same temperature varia- 
tion, and can be designed to compensate very accurately. 

The accuracy of the meter in the measurement of coal gas and 
water gas, and particularly of its ability to compensate for the 
water vapour content in low-pressure high-temperature gases, is 


| shown in Tables I. and II., containing summaries of very careful 


tests carried out at Station A of the Detroit City Gas Company 
on coal gas against a new wet meter, and on water gas against an 
enclosed gasholder. These tests were all made against a brick 
enclosed holder which offered excellent opportunities for accurate 
tests, since the temperature of the water and of the surrounding 
atmosphere could be closely regulated. The Thomas meter has 
been checked against all other reliable methods in the measure- 
ment of nearly all industrial gases and also quite extensively in the 


| measurement of air. 
From this equation it is apparent that if the temperature rise in | 


The principal features of the Thomas meter, which make it 


_ specially adaptable to the measurement of gases in distribution 


retical conclusions regarding the constancy of the specific heat | 


value, with variations in composition, pressure, and temperature, 
have been proved beyond a doubt. The way in which the basic 
equation has been developed into a commercial meter is described 
in Professor Thomas’s paper previously referred to. |An illus- 
trated description of the meter follows. | 

Professor Thomas did not describe the compensation method 
employed to provide against error from the increase in specific 
heat of the standard unit due to the added amount of water 
vapour which artificial gases absorb at high temperature ; and it 
may be well to touch briefly upon this detail here. The percent- 
age variation in specific heat of the standard cubic foot due to 
this additional water vapour content is approximately one-half 
the corresponding variation in volume for the same change in 
temperature. It is also a direct function of the temperature of 
the gas, since such gases are assumed to be just saturated. It is 


systems, may be briefly outlined as follows: 


1.—The ability to give results in standard units of gas at 30 in. 
and 60° saturated, regardless of the actual temperature 
or pressure of the gas flowing through it or their varia- 
tions. 

2.—The very wide range in rate of flow through which accurate 
measurement is possible. 

3.—The ability to trace variations in flow on a graphic chart. 

4.—The low cost at which widely varying rates of flow can be 
measured. 

5.—The lack of necessity for daily inspection and care, and 
facilities for periodic inspection and checking of those 
features which can affect accuracy. 


Of these features, the ability to give results directly in standard 


| units, even when the actual pressure and temperature of the gas 


evident from a glance at the basic equation for this meter that | 
this increase in specific heat value will be compensated for if the | 


TABLE I.—Summary of Five Tests of the Thomas Meter against a Wet Meter on Coal Gas. 





passing the meter are varying through wide limits, is the most 
unique and the simplest. The meter does this, not because of any 
corrective feature involved in its design, but because it depends 
for its operation upon a property of the gas which does not change 
appreciably with variationsin pressure andtemperature. A clear 
conception of this feature can best be obtained by viewing the 
whole measurement problem from the standpoint of present-day 
requirements, and then considering the solution independently of 
the former volumetric methods and the corrections necessary to 
reduce results obtained by them tostandard units. Itssimplicity 
and directness can probably be best understood by a concrete 
example. 

Table III. shows the results of a 24-hour period of a test of 











EE OE DUR: 6. owe eo) 0 Whew. Ie Zs 2. | 3e | 4. 5. 
Cubic feet by wet meter, uncorrected . . I, 111,700 | 1,737,800 | 1,071,800 | 1,258,800 504,600 
Average temperature in degrees Fahr.-— | | 
ES eke A er es sh we Rk ee 88 go 87°20 87°72 | 86 95 89°20 
EER Gs i feo se er Gi 6s Ae) SS BT we. wee] 85°00 84°20 84°55 84 o1 85°10 
ea oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 86°90 85°70 | 86 13 85°48 87°15 
Average pressure, in inches— | 
Ss a ee oak, si es Se 6 Oe os ene 8 9°96 10°78 11'27 12°86 12°64 
oS Se ee eee ee ee 8°93 9°87 | 10°20 | 11°86 11°58 
Se ee a ae ee ee oe 9°45 10°32 10°73 | 12°36 12°11 
ee ee eee ce ee ee ee 29°36 29°44 | 29°48 29°58 29°65 
Cubic feet of gas by wet meter, corrected . . .....-s 1,031,101 | 1,628,145 1,005,777 1,192,462 476,443 
Thomas meter, average temperature of inlet, degrees Fahr.. . . 83°70 | 83°00 | 83°50 84°00 84°00 
Total cubic feet by Thomas meter. . . . . . 2... .s.-s 1,031,500 | 1,639,300 | 1,010,800 1,201,900 479,600 
Percentage difference in results from the two meters. . . . . 0°04 0"70 0'50 @' 80 0'60 





TaBLe II.—Summary of Seven Tests of the Thomas Meter against Holder on Water Gas. 




















NumberofTest . . . . 2 0's + I. 2. | 3 4e | 5. 6. | 7 
| | 
Initial readings— 
Contents, cubic feet, uncorrected . .. . 25,902 26,680 25,124 | 27,459 34,854 44,974 | 43,806 
Temperature of water in holder, degrees Fahr. 68 68 66 66 65 64 63 
Temperature of air surrounding holder .... . 14 66'5 69°3 67°5 62°5 65°5 | 63 5 
Temperature of gasin holder, estimated . . .. . 71 67°3 67°6 66°7 63°7 64°75 | 63°25 
Pressure of gas in holder, inchesofwater. . . . . 3°6 3°6 3°6 3°6 3°6 4°0 | 3°6 
ee Ss wr bs ee ee le 8 29°65 29°67 29°83 29°86. | 29°59 28°76 | 29°68 
Contents in cubic feet, corrected . . . . .. . 25,081 26,12C 24,695 27,093 | 34,334 | 44,529 | 43,364 
Final readings— | | 
Contents in cubic feet, uncorrected . 257,107 237:257 | 243,484 243.484 237,256 | 242,705 245,431 
Temperature of waterinholder. . . .... . 68 66 64 68 66 64 62 
Temperature of air surrounding holder. . . . . . 71 65 | 66 | 68 68 65°5 64 
Temperature of gas as pumped out, mean 70°87 | 65°62 63°36 | 68°98 70°03 66 | 65 
Ee ee ee ek 3°60 | 3°60 =| 3°60 | 3°60 3°60 4°00 | 4°00 
a ee ee ee” ee ee Se 29°66 | 29°84 29°86 29°75 29°42 29°71 | 29°67 
Contents in cubic feet, corrected eee 249,1II | 234,669 242,510 227,981 228,382 239,135 | 242,019 
Mean temperature of gas passing Thomas meter. . . . 85°0 85°7 87°3 88°5 98" 93°3 92°3 
ws = » ° enteringholder . .... .| 80°5 82°0 81°7 83°7 gI‘o 86'2 87'0 
Total cubic feet by holder test, corrected | 224,030 208,550 217,815 | 210,888 194,048 194,606 | 198,655 
ee ss = ee | ee ee ee | 223,200 | 204,700 | 218,800 | 210,700 196,300 195,000 | 199,200 
Percentage error in Thomas meter, based on holder . | — O'4 | -— 1°8 |) TAOS -— o'l + 1°2 + 0°2 | + 0°28 
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long duration with a Thomas meter at Brave (Pa.), in series with 
a very finely equipped Pitot tube station at Bula measuring high- 
pressure natural gas. The second column gives the Thomas 
meter readings taken direct from the totalizing dial; the third 
column the standard cubic feet of gas which flowed through the 
meter during each three-hour period (obtained directly by subtract- 
ing the dial reading at the beginning of the period from that at the 
end). It should be noted that the pressure of the gas varied from 
113 to 162 lbs. during the 24 hours, and that the gas temperature 
differed considerably from the standard. The results at the Pitot 
tube station were obtained by careful observations taken every 
fifteen minutes, and reduced to standard results by the use of the 
tables and constants derived from extensive calibrations. 





TABLE III. 
Electric Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. Pressure. Temperature. 
Time, Meter Electric Pitot _—_— 
Reading. Meter, Tube, Brave. Bula, Brave, Bula, 
12 « « « 2498'0 _ _ — _ -_-_ — 
3 + + « 2603°6 1,056,000 1,056,539 134 140 47 46 
GO . « « (B7i4°3. 1,107,000 1,195,776 157° 165 47 43 
9 +» + 2831°7. 1,174,000 1,160,802 156 160 47 44 
12 ‘ 2965°O: 1,933,000 1,911,673 162 167 47° 43 
3 + 3086°7 1,217,000 1,226,774 162 166 47 2 
6 + 3215°O 1,283,000 1,310,577 I14 124 47 40 
9 3375°'0 1,600,000 1,614,811 113 125 47 40 
12 3523°2 1,482,000 1,480,000 135 143 47 46 
Totals . . « 10,252,000 10,276,350 


The range from maximum to minimum rate of accurate mea- 
surement with the Thomas meter is normally about 30 to 1; but 
it can be made considerably wider. This range corresponds 
quite closely to the range in the rate of demand in a small city in 
which gas is used for the usual lighting and heating purposes. 
The meter is able to measure through this very wide range 
because of the wide range of accuracy in the watt-hour meter, 
and because the medium measured—electrical energy supplied 
to the heater—is proportional to the rate of flow, and not to its 
square, as is the case with many meters. 

The ability to obtain a graphic record of the rate of flow in 
standard units is a most important feature, and very valuable to 
an operator who has once formed the habit of using the informa- 
tion which can be obtained from it. The variations in the rate 
of flow at points between the generating plant and the holder are 
usually small; but even here the irregularities which appear on 
the chart are of value in tracing irregular plant operation. The 
variations in flow between the storage holders and the consumers 
are of very considerable magnitude, and graphic charts of them 
are extremely interesting; and their value, which is already 
coming to be appreciated, must increase with the growth of dis- 
tributing systems. 


[The author gave several reproductions of charts taken from 
Thomas meters, and offered some explanatory remarks thereon. | 








LEAD BURNING BY TOWN GAS. 


About a year ago, Mr. Walter L. Thompson, of the New York 
Service Station of the Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, 


installed the first experimental plant for lead burning for the 
manufacture and repair of electric storage batteries, using ordi- 
nary gas in connection with compressed air admixed with a 
certain percentage of oxygen. The service of this first in- 
stallation proved successful from a technical as well as from 
an economical standpoint. The management of the Philadelphia 
works of the same Company quickly saw the advantages to be 
obtained by the use of ordinary gas as compared with hydrogen, 
and decided to erect a large installation of this kind for the 
manufacture of storage batteries. A photograph of it is given 
in the “ Bulletin ” of the American Commercial Gas Association 
for the current month. 

The old method of lead burning by the use of hydrogen and 
compressed air developed many detrimental features which are 
eliminated by the use of illuminating gas. In American cities 
where Municipal Explosive Commissions and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters curtail the installation of generators, tank 
service, besides being very cumbersome, is extremely expensive. 
Data are available showing where approximately monthly costs 
of $175 for tank service have been reduced to less than $40 by 
the use of city gas in connection with pure oxygen, where such 
smaller installations were made on account of the lower initial ex- 
pense of installation, eliminating the compressed air feature. 

Data for the installation illustrated in the “ Bulletin,” fitted up 
where, for large manufacturing purposes, generators were pre- 
viously used, show that a cost of approximately $160 per month 
has been reduced to less than $60 for an 18 to 20 burner plant. 
But in the figure of $160 only the actual outlay for material has 
been calculated upon, and not the labour for cleaning the gene- 
tators, and the work and danger connected therewith. 











Mr. A. S. B. Lirrve, the General Manager of the Consolidated 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company and the Atlas Paint 
Company, of Nashville (Tenn.), has sent in his resignation. His 
object in severing his connection with these Companies was, we 
understand, a desire to return to the gas business; and he has 
been engaged by the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois. 





TEMPERATURE CONDITIONS IN COKE-OVENS. 


An important contribution to the literature of carbonization in 
coke-ovens has lately been made in “ Stahl und Eisen” by Pro- 
fessor Oskar Simmersbach, of Breslau. The experiments were 
carried out in a Koppers regenerative oven, and the temperature 
conditions existing during the period of carbonization and the 
composition of the volatile products were carefully determined 
The following abstract of the article, with the tables, has appeared 
in the “ Engineering Review.” 

The oven was charged with 8} tons of coal containing 22°7 per 
cent. of volatile matter, 6°32 per cent. of ash, and 121 per cent. of 
water. This yielded 79°86 per cent. of coke. The coal was car- 
bonized for a period of 29 hours. The temperature rose gradually 
during this period; the concluding readings being 1090° C. at one- 
fourth the distance from the charging side, 1120° C. in the centre, 
and 920° C. at one-fourth the distance from the discharging side. 
These temperatures correspond to the centre of the carbonized 
mass. In the gas space above the coal, the finishing temperatures 
were respectively 870°, 860°, and 810°C. The resulting coke con- 
tained 88°53 per cent. of carbon, 2°56 per cent. of volatile matter, 
and 891 per cent. ofash. The figures (volume per cent.) showing 
the composition of the gas at various periods during carboniza- 
tion are reproduced in the following tables: 


Hours Coal Car- \ - | | 


















































bonized 3 4 ° 6 7 8 9 e - 
CO, 3°30| 3°0 | 2°3 | 2°5 | 2°2 | 2°00] 1°40 I'‘gC 2°30] 1°30 
CgHg . 1°80) 1°5 | 1°r | r°r | r°0 | O°8c} 0°60, O'5c| 0°35] 0°35 
CaHy, . 4°00! 3°5.| 3°: | 3°2 | 2°8 | 2°5¢ 2°50) 2°cC) 1°75) 2°05 
eae 1°05 0°8 | 0°6 0° | 0°5 | 0°50] 0°20; 0°20) 0°20, O10 
ae 0°90; I’9 | 2°9 | 2°8 | 3°0 | 3°95] 3°40) 3 10} 2°80) 2°80 
CH, » \36°65 36°I 34°5 34°5 |33°6 32" 40|33°65|33°45/31'20 32°40 
H,. » 42°5044°6 48°8 \47°8 50°I |50°75/53°75'50 55147° 10|51°50 
Ng. . «© « «© |10°00) 8°6 | 6°7 | 7°5 | 6°8 | 7°10} 3°60! 8°30/14°30) 9°50 
Min. cal. power | 
(0° C., 760mm.), | | 
calculated per | | 
cubic metre. .'5402 5271 5086 5071 4971 | #802 4906 |4797 |4324 |4583 
| | | 
} | } | | | ve 
Hipars Col Ca} xa | as | as | ay | mo | ae | as | as | 7 Be 
| | | =O 
CO. . 1°50, 2°00] 1°90| 1°80} 1°10! 1°05] oO 80} 0°7 | 1'O | 2°1 
CsHe - 0°35] 0°30] 0°25] O'I0] 1... | op ae if wal. 6 ea 
CeHy . 1°85, 1°80| 1°80| 1°g0| 1°20] 1°00} 0°60! 0°3 | 0°3 | 1°8 
Og. Ns 0°20) 0°20] 0°15) 0°25| 0°15, 0°05] 0°05] O'1 | 0°3 | 0'6 
CO. . « «| 4°I5) 4°10) 3°90) 4°15] 4°70} 4°00) 3°80} 4°9 | 5°8 | 4°2 
CH, . + 133°40/32°45|33° 2c|30°60/26° 10\21°15|18°95|12°2 | 4°7 |26°2 
Hy. . «6 + 50°65 49°75|53° 40/51 °60/55 °75)58°95|61'90/67°0 |70°0 [51°7 
No. «© « « «| 7°90) 9°40 5°40) 8*60)11 "00 13°80 13°90|14°8 \17°9 |15°4 
staat Sea SAS —-, 
Min. cal. power | | | 
(0° C., 760 mm.),| | | | 
calculated per | | | 
cubic metre. .|4660 4530 |4665 '4369 |3978 |4487 |3412 |2960 2419 |3964 
\ | | | 





The author also gave in “ Stahl und Eisen” the results of his 
investigations into the distribution of nitrogen between coke, tar, 
ammonia, hydrogen, cyanide, and free nitrogen in the gas at vary- 
ing temperatures of distillation. He also carried out experiments 
on the decomposition of ammonia, in contact with coke at different 
temperatures, into its elements and to form hydrogen cyanide, 
According to an abstract in the “ Journal of the Society of Chem - 
ical Industry,” in the distillation of coal the formation of ammonia 
occurs mainly ata temperature higher than that at which coking 
takes place. The temperature of maximum ammonia formation 
is not the same for all coals, but varies between 800° and goo® C. 
The thermal decomposition of ammonia, which in the case of the 
pure gas starts at about 750° C., and is very rapid at 800° C., is 
not appreciable below goo” C. in the conditions of dilution obtained 
during the distillation of coal. The hydrogen cyanide formed in 
distillation increases with the amount of ammonia and with rise 
of temperature, though when pure ammonia is heated with coke 
it reaches a maximum at goo° C. The hydrogen cyanide obtained 
is usually about 1°2 per cent. of the total nitrogen in the coal and 
5 per cent. of the ammonia formed. Water vapour reduces the 
cyanide yield, and improves that of ammonia; while high velocity 
of the gas has the reverse effect. The degree of subdivision of the 
coal has not much effect on the yield of ammonia or on the tem- 
perature at which the best yield is obtained. 








Solubility in Water of Nitrate Compounds of Calcium Cyana- 
mide.—According to Sig. C. Manuelli, as quoted in the “ Chemical 
News,” the nitrate compounds of calcium cyanamide dissolve 
rapidly in water, and after an hour 80 per cent. of the total 
nitrogen has passed into solution. After the first hour, solution 
proceeds only very slowly, and at the end of six hours 88 per cent. 
and after eight hours go per cent. of the total nitrogen is dissolved. 
The quantity of nitrate dissolved then diminishes slightly, evi- 
dently owing to transformation of cyanamide into comparatively 
insoluble dicyanamide, 
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"REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Incandescent Gas-Lamps. 


“Brrrish GRAETZIN Licut, Limitep, and Meaps, H. J., of Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 


No. 14,567; June 24, 1913. 





Redated, Dec. 24, 1913. 


The type of lamp to which this invention applies is that in which a 
cylindrical chimney for the hot gases of combustion is provided, having 
outlets near the top, and an air-shaft is mounted within it, having near 
the bottom inlets which open out through the walls of the chimney so 
that the air can pass through the walls of the chimney without enter- 
ing the chimney and into the air-shaft, and has to travel up through 
the air-shaft before it can enter the gas-pipe, which again is concentric 
with the air-shaft. Thus both the incoming air and the gas become 
heated by the hot gases of combustion rising through the chimney. 

The invention relates to various constructional details of such a 
lamp. One feature consists in the provision of a baffle round the in- 
lets for air which extend through the chimney and the air-shaft; this 
baffle being open at both ends to conduct the incoming air down past 
the hot walls of the chimney to the inlet passages, and also to the 
burner-mouth. Yet another feature relates to the provision of a lateral 
baffle, whereby a perforated extension of the hood round the chimney 
is divided into two parts, so that the exhaust gases escaping from the 
upper part are prevented from mingling with the air which enters by 
the lower part. Moreover, this baffle may be used to support the 
whole of the parts built together with the chimney. 








Meads’ (British Graetzin Light) Incandescent Gas-Lamp. 


A perspective view of the burner of the lamp is given; also a vertical 
section through the lamp with the burner in place, and a plan of the 
lamp centre. 

The air enters by the orifices A, and passing through the perforated 
flange is divided into two streams, one of which enters the orifices B 
and travels upward through the shaft B and bunsen-fitting D into the 
gas-conduit E, and thence to the burner-nozzle. The other stream 
passes down between the outer wall of the chimney and the inner wall 
of a cylindrical baffle into the globe, where it helps to maintain combus- 
tion at the burner. The hot exhaust gases generated at the burner 
pass up through the glass chimney G into the cylindrical chimney F, 
round outside the air-shaft C, and out by the perforations at the top of 
the cylindrical extension of the hood of the lamp. The upward rush 
of hot gases through the chimney G ensures that air will be drawn 
freely through the inlets A and the perforated flange to supply the 
burner, both through the conduit E and from outside by way of the 
globe. The air which traverses up through the shaft C is heated by 
the temperature at which the shaft is maintained through the hot 
gases traversing the chimney outside it, and the air which passes into 
the globe is heated by contact with the exterior of the chimney as it 
passes down to the globe. 

The whole burner can be lifted out by swinging-back the hinged 
cover, as all the parts are made of such dimensions as to pass freely 
through the internal flange. 

The air-shaft C is practically sealed—in fact, it is sealed against any 
entrance of exhaust gases. The bottom is sealed by a solid plate, and 
the top is sealed by a plate which may be solid but, preferably, has in 
it the small orifices already referred to. It is found that when a few 
orifices are thus provided a better action is obtained, as by this means 
the incoming air is more readily induced to travel up the shaft C and 
a constant stream passes out through the orifices, so that no exhaust 
gases can pass in through these orifices, and yet a good supply is main- 
tained to the gas-conduit E. 


Regenerator Settings for Vertical Retorts. 
GLoveER, S., of St. Helens, and West, J., of Southport. 
No. 18,599; Aug. 15, 1913. 


This invention has for its object “to provide, in a retort-setting of 
the type in which a plurality of separate or independent combustion 
chambers are arranged around the retorts, and in which the secondary 
air required for complete combustion in the chambers is heated in 
chambers around the lower ends of the retorts, means providing an 


independent supply of coal gas to each of the combustion chambers 
for obtaining the desired temperature or temperatures therein, and 
means for preheating said gas supply.” 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of a vertical-retort setting arrangedin 
accordance with the invention. Fig. 2 is asectional plan on the line X, 
Fig. 3 is a sectional plan on the line Y. 

The vertical retorts A are arranged separately or in groups in the 
setting B, which is divided into a plurality of horizontal chambers C, 
each one of which forms a separate combustion chamber. Vertical 
partitions D may divide the horizontal chambers into a plurality of 
compartments, each having air and fuel inlets E F respectively, for 
combustion purposes, and through each of which one or more retorts 
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Glover and West’s Regenerator Setting for Vertical Retorts. 
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pass. The secondary air required for complete combustion in the 
chambers is drawn from the inlets G, and is conducted, by the two 
lower horizontal chambers indicated by the arrows, to the vertical air 
passages H leading to the combustion chamber air inlets E. The air 
abstracts heat from the hot coke just prior to its discharge from the 
retorts. 

The coal gas required for combustion is supplied under pressure to 
mains I having branches leading to each combustion chamber C ; the 
gas in its passage to the mains being passed through a heater J, pre- 
ferably comprising coils disposed around the inside of the waste flue K 
from the retort-setting. The gas is therefore heated by the waste heat 
in the chimney before it is projected into the combustion chambers 
adjacent to the heated secondary air flues E. Valves or cocks are pro- 
vided for regulating the supply of gas to each combustion chamber, and 
a bye-pass or passage M may be employed so that, if desired, the pre- 
heating of the coal gas may be dispensed with. 

The products of combustion from the chambers C travel, by way of 
the ports N, to the ascension conduits O, leading, by way of the two 
upper rows of horizontal chambers G (one of which is shown in fig. 3), 
to the chimneys K. A division piece R in each chimney ensures unl- 





formity of draught in the chambers. Sighting or inspection caps and 
apertures for the combustion chambers are indicated at P. 
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Gas-Burners, 
AckroyD, J. H., of Elizabeth, New Jersey (U.S.A.). 
No. 25,067; Nov. 3, 1913. 


This invention relates to gas-burners of the type in which the burner 
head comprises a plurality of individual small tubes for the outlet of the 
combustible mixture. Such burners are adapted for various uses in which 
a high temperature is necessary or desirable, as in mantle lamps and 
in various types of heaters, ovens, and furnaces. The objects aimed 
at are “to provide a simple, durable, and inexpensive burner of the 
above kind, which will produce complete combustion of the gas used, 
in which the parts will not become unduly heated, in which there will 
be no suction on the burner orifices, and consequently the mixture of 
gas and air in the mixing-chamber will remain unchanged, and jumping- 
back of the flame will be prevented, and which will develop a maximum 
temperature with a minimum amount of cross sectional area.” 
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Ackroyd’s Gas-Burner. 


The illustration shows a sectional elevation of the burner, a plan 
view, a section looking in the direction of the arrows at the bottom of 
the bell-shaped tube A, and a section of the frame showing the heights 
of the sets of burner tubes and showing diagrammatically the paths of 
the lateral air currents. It also shows the application of the invention 
to a water-heater. 

Above the gas supply pipe, and secured to it, is a tube A, having air 
inlets B, by which gas and air is conducted to a mixing-chamber C. 
Within this chamber is a diaphragm carrying a central baffle-plate, 
which deflects the air and gas and causes it to be thoroughly mixed. 
Above the mixing-chamber, and secured to it, is a frame D, which 
supports a heating-chamber E. Burner tubes, secured in the bottom 
plate of the frame, opening into the mixing-chamber, and extending 
upward within the frame, are of progressively varying heights. At the 
centre is preferably a single tube, which is shortest, surrounded by 
series of higher and still higher tubes. The tubes in each series are 
of the same height, and there is a uniform difference in the heights of 
the several series. An important feature of the invention is that all 
the tubes are placed at substantially uniform distances apart. 

The frame is provided with lateral air inlets F, which extend sub- 
stantially the whole height of the frame and are of ample size and 
number to supply any quantity of air that can possibly be required. 
These inlets extend from the tops of the lowest burner tubes to above 
the tops of the highest burner tubes. The effect is to permit the air 
which is required to supply the draught of the heating-chamber to flow 
laterally inward thereto above the level of the respective burner 
orifices and in contact with the flame surfaces, “‘so that the draught of 
the heating-chamber cannot produce a suction upon the burner orifices, 
inasmuch as they are located below the lateral air supply.” 

The vital feature of the air inlets is that they extend down to the 
level of the tops—i.e., the burner orifices—of the shortest burner tubes, 
and extend above the level of the tops of the highest burner tubes, so 
as to provide ample lateral air currents above all of the burner orifices 
to support combustion. The effect of this arrangement of air supply 
is to prevent the possibility of the heating-chamber exerting any suc- 
tion upon any of the burner tubes ; and by placing all of the tubes at 
uniform distances apart, and providing ample air inlet openings in the 
frame, it is insured that each flame shall be surrounded by an equal 
volume of air. By making the central tube or tubes lowest and the 
Surrounding series of tubes of progressively increasing height from the 
centre outward, an ample lateral air supply to the flames is secured 
above all the burner orifices under all conditions of use. 

Combustion takes place within the frame at the upper ends of the 
burner tubes, and the flames pass through an opening G into the heat- 
ing-chamber, where the combustion of the mixed air and gas is com- 
pleted. It will be noted, in the arrangement of burner tubes shown, 
that certain of the tubes in the outer series are at a greater distance 
than others from the outside of theframe. In order to prevent a thicker 
sheet of air from passing to the heating-chamber surrounding the flame 
from these tubes, there is a flange at the top of the frame which ex- 
tends inward, and is curved to correspond with the curvature of the 
tubes and leave a space between the flange and the tubes equal to half 
of the distance between one tube and another. There is thus insured 
that the sheets of air surrounding the flames from these tubes and 
Passing to the heating-chamber shall be no thicker than the sheets of 
air surrounding the flames from the other tubes in the several series, 





Producing Combustible Gases. 
StTrACcHE, H., of Vienna. 
No. 5730; March 6, 1914. Convention date, Jan. 13, 1914. 


The patentee remarks that, in the hitherto known methods of pro- 
ducing water gas and coal gas in one and the same apparatus—com- 
prising a producer having a retort in its upper part—the coal gas pro- 
duced in the upper part of the producer by hot blasting the lower part 
is obtained by adjusting the closure members provided on the hot- 
blast piping discharge conduit and gas discharge conduit ; the pressure 
between the exhaust gases and the coal gas being balanced so that a 
circulation of the hot blast gases upwardly into the retort and a circu- 
lation in a downward direction of the coal gas produced in the retort 
cannot take place. This method has the drawback that, with the 
slightest variation in pressure, a variation in the throttling must also 
take place which, by means of an automatic controller, can be effected 
in an imperfect manner only. 

The present invention relates to the production of producer gas con- 
sisting of a mixture of coal gas and water gas in such a manner that 
during the major portion of the duration of the hot blasting the gas 
discharge from the retort is completely shut off and the dimensions of 
the space remaining free above the coal are selected in such a manner 
that the coal gas produced during the hot blasting operation can accu- 
mulate therein. The latter is lighter than the hot blast gases (carbon 
monoxide, carbonic acid gas, and nitrogen) and therefore accumulates 
in the upper part of the distilling chamber, and would escape from the 
lower part of the chamber into the heating conduits if the chamber and 
the space above it were completely filled with coal gas. If the dimen- 
sions of these spaces are sufficiently large, an escape of coal gas is 
avoided. During the ensuing period of production of water gas, the 
coal gas accumulated in the chamber is forced into the system by the 
coming current of water gas, and is thus obtained. 

When commencing hot blasting again the chamber and the free 
space above it are filled with a mixture of coal gas and water gas. In 
order to obtain this mixture as well, the gas exhaust valve in the upper 
chamber is left open during the first moment of the hot blasting, and 
is closed when the mixture of coal gas and water gas is forced from the 
chamber by the hot blast. During the subsequent period of hot blast- 
ing the gases of the latter are again forced out by the coal gas, when 
the valve is closed, as previously explained, and the cycle begins once 
more, 
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Strache’s Producer for Combustible Gases. 





The illustration shows the application of this method to a gas-pro 
ducer. The lower portion of the producer is filled with coke, and in 
the distilling chamber placed above, coal is located. By blowing air 
through the pipe A underneath the producer grate, the column of coke 
is heated until it glows; the produced carbon monoxide being burned 
by blowing additional air through B. The combustion gases surround 
the distilling chamber and escape through the open valve C to the 
chimney. Above the coal there is afree space D, which is gradually 
filled with the distillation products which drive the heavier combustion 
gases lying in the interstices between the coal in a downward direction, 
so that they also escape from the lower part of the distilling chamber 
to the heating conduits. 

The dimensions of the free space above the coal and the dimensions 
of the distilling chamber are selected in such a manner that during the 
duration of the hot blasting these chambers are filled with coal gas. 
The gas outlet valve E is closed during this period of hot blasting. 
Subsequently the draught inlet valve F in the pipe A is closed, and steam 
is admitted through the pipe G. The valve on C is also closed and 
the gas outlet valve E opened. 

The water gas produced in the lower part of the producer passes 
through the distilling chamber, and therefore displaces the distillation 
gases accumulated there, through the valve E, into the system. Dur- 
ing this time, the distillation of the coal continues, as it is still heated 
by the hot water gas. In the distilling chamber and in the space above 
the coal, there is, at the end of the gas period, a mixture of water gas 
and coal gas. When hot blasting again, the chimney valve on C and 
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the draught inlet valve F are opened. The gas outlet valve E still re- 
mains open until the water gas and the distillation gases are displaced 
from the distilling chamber and from the space above the coal. This 
is ascertained by test flame, which is provided at H, which goes out as 
soon as the combustion gases leave the chamber. At this moment, the 
valve E is closed so that the space above the coal and the distilling 
chamber are filled again with fresh distillation gases, as explained in 
connection with tbe first hot blasting. 


Registering Mechanism for Meters. 
CoMPAGNIE POUR La FABRICATION DES COMPTEURS ET MATERIEL 
pb’ UsinEs A Gaz, of Paris. 

No, 16,919; July 23, 1913. Convention date, Aug. 3, 1912. 

This invention relates to gas-meters of the kind in which the register- 
ing mechanism is operated by a spring, so that the parts carrrying the 
figures jump rapidly from one reading position to the next. 


_ A front elevation of one construction is given ; also a vertical sec- 
tion of same (the front wall of the case being removed), and a cross 


section, 
——_—— 



























A French Meter Counter. 


The whole of the delicate portion of the apparatus is contained ina 
completely closed casing comprising an air-tight glass in front of the 
windows. The spindle of the measuring part controlling the mechanism 
passes through a stuffing-box in the wall—a long sleeve and a ball-and- 
socket joint or any other packing system being used to ensure an air- 
tight joint. The spindle carries, on the one hand, at itsend, the figure 
disc D used in the gas-meters and, on the other hand, beyond the disc, 
a worm E driving, by means of a worm wheel F, the figure drums of 
the counting mechanism. The spindle G of the wheel F is of a com- 
paratively small diameter, and passes through a tight joint in a parti- 
tion H dividing the casing into two compartments, in which are 
arranged respectively the control disc D and the adding drums I, J, K. 
The unit drum I is actuated by any suitable quick action or snap ‘de- 
vice—such as a disc N provided with a pin and a spring O mounted 
on the spindle G. The figures of the disc appear successively through 
a window provided with glass, while the figures of the drums appear 
at another window, also provided with glass. The whole of the case 
can be arranged in a box of the meter, intended to protect the glasses 
of the windows from moisture and dust. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


18,489.—WILLiams, D., ** Smokeless fuel.” Aug. 10. 
18,490.—Rovtaston, A., “ Production of light oils from carbon- 


aceous substances.” Aug. Io. 

18,504.—CARPENTER, C. C., “Electric igniting-apparatus for gas- 
burners.” Aug. Io. 

18,558.—RicBy, T., and WETCARBONIZING, Limited, “ Ammonia 
compounds.” Aug. Ir. 


18,559.—Riasy, T., and WETCARBONIZING, Limited, “ Bye-product 
recovery from gases.” Aug. II. 

18,563.—Kinea, L. V., ‘Determining the rate of flow of fluids.” 
Aug. 11. 

18,576.—Hi.ts, H. G., and Tuom, R. W., “Distillation of carbon- 
aceous materials.” Aug. 12. 

18,581.—ANTROBUS, W., “ Treatment of fuels for obtaining bye- 
products therefrom.” Aug, 12. 

18,669.— Kr1TH, J. & G., “Gas-lamps.” Aug. 14. 

18,671.—Best, F. B., “ Surprise pendants.” Aug. 14. 

18,680.—Smitn, E, W., “ Diaphragms of meters.” Aug. 14, 








Wolverhampton Gas Company.—The report of the Directors for 
presentation at the half-yearly meeting of the Company shows a net 
profit of £9537. This, added to the balance brought forward, enables 
the Directors to recommend the payment of dividends at the same rate 
as last half year—viz., 3 per cent. upon the preference stock, 54 per 
cent, upon the consolidated stock, and 34 per cent. upon the new ordi- 
nary stock, less income-tax, and to carry the balance of the excess divi- 
dend undivided (£459) to the reserve fund, as authorized by the Act. 
They further recommend that 417, interest for the half year, be placed 
to the credit of the reserve fund, and likewise /56 like interest to the 
credit of the insurance fund, and that the balance of £26,052 be carried 
forward to the next account. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL UNITED GAS COMPANY. 


Larger Sales of Gas. 
The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday—Mr. H. Wave Deacon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Directors reported that the revenue for the year ended the 30th 
of June was £729,750, and the expenditure £640,831 ; leaving a surplus 
of £88,919. The amount available for distribution was £59,438; and 
they recommended the payment of dividends for the half year of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary consolidated “A ” stock and 34 per cent. on the 
7 per cent. ““B” stock. 

The CuairMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said they had met under very trying conditions from a national point of 
view, which made it absolutely uncertain as to what the future of the 
country would be. A large number of their own men had been called 
to the Colours, and they all desired most heartily that these men 
might come through with honour to themselves and credit to the 
country. It was the duty of the Directors to make some provision for 
the dependants of those who had been called up; and this they might 
rest assured would be done. The Directors had considered on several 
occasions the question of the issue of the unissued debenture and “ B” 
stock, and had decided to wait for what they hoped would be a more 
favourable opportunity. Unfortunately, as all now knew, the war had 
upset all calculations, and it was useless to attempt an issue of stock at 
the present: time. Therefore, they would have to wait, and in the 
meantime make such arrangements as occasion required. The share- 
holders would be interested to know that the capital expenditure per 
million cubic feet of gas sold per annum stood at a low figure ; being 
£413, as against {521 ten years ago. The outstanding feature of ex- 
penditure in the revenue account was the largely increased cost of coal 
and oil, which amounted to £48,336. For the present year they had 
been able to buy at considerably lower prices; but as they now had to 
carry large stocks, and incidentally lock-up a good deal of capital, in 
order to provide against unforeseen contingencies, the full effect of the 
lower prices would not be felt immediately. There was a reduction of 
£8066 in rates and taxes. The Directors considered that the assess- 
ments made upon the property of the Company were too high, and 
lodged appeals. By agreement with the Assessment Committees, the 
matter was referred to arbitration ; and the result was that the assess- 
ments were reduced, and the effect was seen in the large reduction in 
rates for the year. The sales of gas were higher through both ordinary 
and prepayment meters ; and to some extent this was due, no doubt, 
to the increased use of gas fires and cookers. The prices obtained for 
coke and ammoniacal liquor had been disappointing. For the first 
time in the experience of those long connected with the gas industry, 
the increased price of coal had not been followed by an increase in the 
price of coke. This was an important matter, and efforts were being 
made to bring coke into more common domestic use. Locally, their 
coke would be more useful for this purpose than it had been hitherto, 
as under the new methods of working no cannel would be necessary, 
and the quality of the coke would be improved. A year ago, after 
paying the dividend, there was a balance of £31,308 to the credit of 
the net revenue account, and the Directors decided not to increase the 
price of gas but to use the balance to meet the estimated deficiency. 
The net deficiency for the past year was £25,064—rather less than 
was estimated—and the result was that there was now a surplus of 
£6255 to carry to the next account. The Directors had carefully 
considered an estimate for the current half year; and though it was 
quite impossible under present conditions to frame any estimate that 
could be absolutely relied upon, they were so convinced of the neces- 
sity of providing cheap gas in order to meet increasing competition, 
that they had decided not to alter the price at present, at all events. 
He next referred to the Company’s Bill that was brought before Parlia- 
ment, and said the Directors had pleasure in acknowledging their in- 
debtedness to the local Members of Parliament and others who had 
helped them. The Committee of the co-partnership scheme were 
greatly interested in the Bill ; and the members of this Committee, by 
writing to their local Members of Parliament urging them to support 
it, did much to secure its passing. 

The Deputy-CuairMaN (Mr. J. Ernest Tinne) seconded, and the 
report and accounts were adopted. 

Mr. G. H. Bat advanced the contention that the price of gas was 
too low, and that in consequence a considerable amount of money was 
being lost. He claimed that if the Company adhered to this policy 
they would get into a very bad financial position. 

The Cuarrman, in reply, said that, with the exception of Mr. Ball, 
the’Directors had been perfectly unanimous with regard to the present 
policy. When the: Bill was before Parliament, they were perfectly 
satisfied that they would not get it through if they adhered to the 
maximum dividend. It was necessary to have an Act, because they 
wanted money ; and it was very fortunate now that they had the Act. 
The Directors took the very best advice with regard to the sliding- 
scale. As for the losson the price of gas, there would be no loss, apart 
from the war, during the next half year. 

Mr. T. Fell Abraham was re-elected Auditor ; and the thanksof the 
meeting were given to the Chairman and Directors for their satisfactory 
management of the Company’s affairs. 


The accounts accompanying the report of the Directors show that 
the total paid-up capital, including premiums, on the 30th of June 
was £1,650,665, out of £1,719,548 authorized; leaving £68,883 re- 
maining to be issued. The amount raised on loan at the same date, 
including premiums, was £336,309, out of £380,000 authorized ; 
leaving £43,691 unissued. Thecapital account shows that £1,986,974 
has been raised, and {2,093,267 spent ; showing an over-expenditure 
of £106,293. In the course of the year,a sum of £49,543 was laid 
out for new buildings, plant, &c., new mains and service-pipes, meters, 
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cookers, and fires. 
ciation of cookers, fires, and meters condemned or destroyed ; bringing 


But from this total is deducted £10,283 for depre- 


the amount down to £39,260. The reserve fund stood at £125,coo, 
and the co-partnership bonus and savings at £25,462 at the close of 

































































the year. The following is the 
REVENUE ACCOUNT, 
Expenditure. 
Year to | 
June 30, &£ 5s. de £ sd. 
1913» Manufacture of gas— 
Coals, including oil, dues, carriage, un-| 
loading, and all expenses of depositing| 
£296,335 same onworks . 1 . « « « -| 314,671 9 7 
13 6.6 Purifying materials; water,andsundrie:| 15,700 4 6 
Salaries of Engineers and Superinten-} 
8,405 dents and officers at works. . . || 8,973 Ir 10 
46,503 Wages and gratuities at works . . | 47,;0.9 10 © 
Repairs and maintenance of works and} 
plant (including renewal of retorts) | 
machines, apparatus, tools, materials | 
73,8°6 and labour, /ess old materials . . .| 73,286 16 & 
ae Sapa eae Ae AO 58. 7 
£438,515 Distribution of gas— 
Salaries of Surveyors, Chief Inspecto-. 
139322 Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, &c.| 13,173 I 7 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal o! 
mains and service pipes, including) 
19,863 materials, Jaying, paving, and Jabour| 21,5'8 2 33 
22,918 Repairing, renewing, & retixing meters) 22,526 5 2 
” ” »  firesand| 
21,7:0 cookers . . 6 «© « + « «© « «| 25,119 14 6 
————-t _. 90l 4 2 
Public lamps — 
1,676 Lighting andrepairing. . .« « « oe 1,727 5 1 
Rates, taxes, and rents— 
€99 ee ee ee ee 694 4 6G 
35,184 Rates and taxes. . « « « 27117 10 6} 
————| 27,811 15 0 
Management — 
1,200 Directors’ allowances . . «6 «+ « 1,2c0 0 O 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and 
0,033 clerks, office keepers, and messengers}; 8,939 11 5 
7,921 Co'lectors’ commission and salaries 761 15 4 
3,038 Printing, stationery, and advertising 3,309 3 9 
General establishment charges and in- 
3,388 Cra a a ee ee 3,101 14 6 
158 Oficial Audito®.... . « « 157 10 ¢ 
aI Shareholders’ Auditors . . . . «| 2m 0 © 
—————-|, 2439035. 0 
Special charges— 
14 | Law and Parliamentary charges. . ta%s: 9. 5 
| Contributions to officials’ superannua-| 
3,149 tionfund . ‘ hecens <1 . Sethi 8ks'6 
3,515 | Moiety of superannuation to old officials 3.492 9 1) 
9,417 Co-partnership bonus . . + « «+ .| 8,372 9 8 
351 RUOMEENNay “5. ) SOR o- ciel bee” 36 | 342 10 8 
1,884 Insurances and compensations . . 2,248 0 1) 
en — | 18,992 10 2 
£595,676 640,83t 2 0 
104,156 | Balance carried to net revenue account ee ee 88,919 12 1 
£699,832 | | 729,750 14 1 
Income, 
Year to | 
June 30, | 
1913. | Sale of gas— | £ $0: £ s. d 
Per ordinary meters at 2s, 1d. per 1000 
£374,637 | _cubic feet. . . 6 ee 2s ont SRS 5 
| Per automatic meters at 2s. 8d. per 1000 
129,507 Sune meets «se eo ts ew 6 | TER OPQ TO 7 
Public lighting at 1s. 10 5d. per 1000 | 
24,295 cubic feet .. . i : 24,688 2 2 
: [S518 -2 
£528,440 
12,046 Rentalofmeters . . . . . «6 « « 12,294 19 3 
7,818 <t firesand cookers. . . . 10,686 9g 9 
Residual products— — 22,981 9 0 
80,307 Coke (Less expenses), . 78,564 18 1) 
34,288 | Tar a ‘oe 355325 16 11 
34,78t | Ammoniacalliquor ,, en Year 50,975 18 4 
2,052 | Other products ” ” 1,970 19 1| 146,837 12 5 
aa a ee ee a a ee a rs | 100 0 O 
MON ia el ay Se gs. ina, ae . <i « ee ag 











£699,832 | 
| 


729,750 14 1 





The following statements relate to the working :— 


Statement of Coal and Oil. 





In Store | Received 









































Carbonized In Store 
Description, June 30, | During or Used June 30, 
1913. Year. During Year. 1914. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Common * 50 45,726 | 238,927 241,324 43,329 
Cannel ho atl 4,186 | 48.399 51,683 go2 
* | 
Total , | 49,912 | 287,326 | 293,007 | 44,231 
a | 
Gas oil—gallons . | 811,249 | 5:043,247 51775053 | 79,443 
Statement of Residual Products. 
| Used in 
In Store| Made Manu- In Store 
June 30,| during facture Sold June 50, 
Description, 1913 Year | during during 1914 
(Esti- (Esti- Year Year, (Esti- 
mated), | mated), (Esti- mated), 
| mated). 
<5 ; 
Coke—tons . . . . .| 2,259] 189,782] 49,541 133,708 | 8,792 
Tar—gallons . . . | 180,333 |4,808,812| 9,045 |4,780,851 | 199,249 





WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND EPSOM GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, S.W.—Mr. H. E. 
Jones in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Braine) read the notice convening the 


meeting } and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 


THE WAR AND THE MEN. 


The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that no one could address a meeting of any number of Britishers 
at the present time without feeling impressed with the serious condition 
of things under which the country as a whole and its industries were 
being carried on. It was idle to say that this did not cause them all 
a great deal of anxiety and trouble. Their ships had been running 
with difficulty ; but it was less of the immediate worries and frettings 
of the staff and himself to which he would allude than to the grave 
dislocation which the war meant in all their methods, systems, and 
routine, and the serious anxiety with which it surrounded their work. 
The proprietors would be glad to hear that 73 of the Company’s em- 
ployees had gone to the war, and that notices were daily being received 
of further volunteers. The Directors had come to the conclusion 
(which he knew the proprietors would approve) that they would give 
these gallant fellows the comfort of knowing that their dependants— 
wives, children, and parents—would have half their pay during their 
absence ; and the Directors had extended this to any man who, though 
not called out, might wish to go as a volunteer. 


NATIONAL RELIEF AND THE RESERVE FUND. 


There was another matter. They had no power under their Acts of 
Parliament to vote funds for the relief of need. They could behave 
well and kindly (as they always endeavoured to do) to their own ser- 
vants; but so earnestly did he feel the necessity that they should all 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and do the best they could individu- 
ally and collectively, that the matter of a contribution to the general 
relief fund was one which he thought must be considered by their 
Company. In this connection, however, it might be necessary to call 
the proprietors together at some future date. But the question could 
not be dealt with that day, because it was not upon the notice con- 
vening the meeting. But it seemed clear that they could not subscribe 
out of the general funds of the Company to any relief fund, because 
the stockholders were partners with the consumers; and, therefore, 
the Directors might have to ask the proprietors to authorize the appro- 
priation as a contribution to the relief fund of some part of the reserve 
which had been accumulated to protect the dividend. [Hear, hear. ] 
He had not the sanction of his colleagues to make any suggestion ; and 
really they had not yet discussed the matter at any length. But he 
gathered from the murmur of approbation that, if the Board did call 
the proprietors together for the purpose suggested, they would release 
such a contribution from the funds as should go from an important 
Company like theirs to increase the benevolent fund now being raised 
in the Metropolis and the country generally. [Hear, hear. ] 


THE DIVIDEND AND THE UPKEEP OF PLANT. 


The report informed the proprietors that the accounts showed a 
balance, and that the Board recommended the full dividends allowed 
by Statute. As a matter of fact, the deficit on account of the half year 
was some £4200, But inasmuch as, for a Company of this scale, the 
sum required for dividend was not a considerable one, there had been 
no hesitation on the part of the Directors to recommend the proprietors 
to take the full dividend. The deficiency of £4200 had only been 
arrived at after the fullest expenditure on upkeep had beenmade. He 
was always harping upon the principle that the upkeep of an under- 
taking must be provided for before any sort of dividend was declared. 
When he said that the expenditure on upkeep in their case amounted to 
more than gd. per 1000 cubic feet, the proprietors would know that 
here they had the dividend well earned. 


THE WAR AND THE PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS. 


With regard to the payment of the dividends, he had received several 
letters of contrary purpose. Some suggested it was a bad time to pay 
dividends, and that they ought to hoard up the money, seeing that the 
country might be in need of it if the war went on for long. He had 
received other letters (with which the Board sympathized) urging that 
there should be no hoarding even of dividends. The payment of the 
dividends was merely a transfer from the Company’s bank, where it 
was lying safely enough to meet the dividend warrants, into the pro- 
prietors’ own banks; and ultimately it would go to the Bank of Eng- 
land. This was keeping the money in the country; and it would be 
hard lines upon trade which depended upon them as individuals if they 
had to hold over ithe payment of their private accounts because they 
could not get the dividends upon their investments. 


INCREASED BUSINESS, CAPITAL, AND REVENUE. 


The report gave the key to the whole prosperity to which they owed 
this dividend. There had been an increase of 79 per cent. in the sale 
of gas. This increase, coupled with the fact that, owing to the eco- 
nomical manner in which the capital had been spent in the past—partly 
due to good engineering, and partly due to good accountancy, which 
saw that every maintenance charge was properly placed to upkeep, and 
not to capital—something like 6d. per 1000 cubic feet was all they re- 
quired for dividend, and this enabled the Board to pay the full divi- 
dend out of a relatively small amount of profit. Most people who 
understood gas accounts and gas practice were concerned to know how 
far capital and revenue drew together. Regarding the capital account, 
they had an increase of business of, in round figures, 8 per cent. ; and 
it would be seen that they were adding {£27,500 to a capital of 
£858,920. Thus while they were only adding slightly over 3 per cent. 
to the capital, they were adding to the business 8 per cent. This, toa 
business man, would show that they were on the lines of improving even 
the fine and prosperous condition which the Company already enjoyed. 
Then from the revenue account, it would be seen that the profit of 
£30,149 was the sum which formed the bulk of the dividend recom- 





Ammoniacal liquor—gallons| 


383,551 |8,253,801 | Nil |8,255,693 | 381,659 
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mended. This had been arrived at after paying something like £12,000 
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more for coal, and receiving more than {6000 less for residuals—mak- 
ing £18,000 to the bad. Against this the extra sale of gas had given 
them £12,000; reducing the £18,000 to £6000. This was practically 
the £4220 by which they were deficient of the requisite sum for the 
dividend, save for about £2000 of economies scattered through the ex- 
penditure. This was by far a less proportionate deficit than had been 
announced from the chair of any other Metropolitan gas company in 
respect of the last half year. 


THE RESIDUALS. 


This issue had not been arrived at without the best results being 
obtained by the Company’s staff. The results in coke sold, tar, and 
sulphate of ammonia were all first-class. The quantity of coke sold 
was swollen by the fact that the modern furnaces for carbonizing the 
coal only consumed 16 per cent. of fuel, whereas the old-fashioned ones 
which were still in use by some companies consumed as much as 30 per 
cent. This led him tothe point that, of course, the extra saving of coke 
and the extra gas that had to be made to meet the demand gave them 
more coke to sell. Upon the residuals so much of the Company’s pro- 
sperity depended. When he mentioned that in the half year, the re- 
siduals gave them £50,772, and that the dividend only took £34,000, 
they would see what a significant figure the former one was. 


THE CONSUMERS AND HEATING APPLIANCES. 


An element of great satisfaction was that in the half year they had 
greatly increased the very large number of stoves and other appliances 
which were in current use among the consumers of gas. It would be 
seen that over 69,000 private and slot consumers were upon their books; 
and of these some 50,000 were hiring appliances for the use of gas— 
not for its lighting, but for its heating, property. The Company were 
proud of the possession of 45,000 slot-meter users. It was a great fact 
that these prepayment consumers had got into the habit of using gas 
more freely in proportion to the ordinary consumers; and more 
especially did they do this in the summer months when it was valuable 
to the Company, seeing that it maintained in use plant that would 
otherwise be idle. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPARED, 


There was a small figure in the revenue account for national insurance, 
amounting to £483. Immediately above this item would be seen one 
of the most important figures in the whole statement as reacting upon 
the profits. The profit-sharing distribution amounted to about seven 
times as much as the national insurance item. It was £2833, against 
the £483 contributed by force of the National Insurance Act. The 
profit-sharing system, the proprietors would realize profoundly, was 
a matter of value, because it enabled their independent, industrious, 
and thrifty servants to add in the bulk to their income, to store it up, 
and to invest it in the Company’s stock for the rainy days of their 
old age. The £2833 weighed heavily against the National Insurance 
contribution of £483. The Government who held the money collected 
under the National Insurance Act must invest it thriftily and well if 
they wished to make much of it for the benefit of the working man in 
comparison with this £2833, which the Company held, to put into the 
stock of the undertaking in the names of the men. They had at the 
present moment a sum of £7097 in hand; and he might tell the pro- 
prietors that 564 of the employees possessed in the aggregate £6440 of 
stock. These figures would become greater as they went on. The 
larger the sum became, the greater would be its influence in showing 
independent-minded and industrious working men, of whom he was 
proud to say they had so many in their Company, what they could do 
for themselves; and what they could do for themselves in this way was 
more than they could do by enforced contributions to national health 
and unemployment schemes. There was no comparison between them. 
The Company had found it worth while to give the men this money 
because they earned it. Who, then, made the best provision for the 
working man—the employer, working under a co-partnership scheme, 
who benefited by the skilful co-operation of his men, or the Govern- 
ment with their national insurance scheme? He had been connected 
now with working men for forty-five years; and there never was a 
time when working men were better able than now (under normal con- 
ditions) to provide for old age, if they gave their hearts to their work, 
instead of giving themselves up to thinking that the gifts of life fell 
from the clouds or from the hands of political agitators. 


VALUE OF COKE AS A STEAM-RAISING AND HEATING AGENT. 


Reverting to coke, he felt very warmly upon its great value as a fuel, 
To the credit of their Engineer (Mr. H. O. Carr), he should say that, 
arising out of conversations with himself (the Chairman), the Com- 
pany were the first to employ coke on an ocean-going steamer, instead 
of coal. They were also the first to replace coal by coke for road loco- 
motives. The Engineer had endeavoured to get some of the smaller craft 
up the river to follow the Company’s example; they had, in fact, in 
every way done their best to popularize the use of coke. Coke wasa 
very special thing in itself. It was not produced as an ordinary manu- 
facturer produced his commodities. It was forced upon them by 
the manufacture of gas; and the output could not be regulated to any 
extent. It had to proceed with equal steps with the production of gas. 
If it was not sold, it wasted, and ultimately lowered the market. It 
was a significant fact that whereas some go per cent. of the house- 
holders now cooked by gas (the working class forming a large propor- 
tion of this percentage), they formerly cooked by coal or coke ; so that 
in prosecuting the adoption of gas-cookers, gas companies had deprived 
themselves of old coke consumers, and at the same time, through sup- 
plying them with the convenience of gas, had contributed to the pro- 
duction of more coke. In the drawing-room or the sitting-room, it was 
a fact that they got from coke the brightest, warmest, and most 
enduring combustion of any solid fuel ; and the efficiency was greater 
, than that of coal by about 4o per cent. 
BANK LOANS OR NEW CAPITAL. 

The proprietors would see that the Company owed their bankers a 
good deal of money. They saw how the bank rate went up on the 
declaration of war—wisely and providentially—to prevent the gold 
resources of the country going down. The proprietors knew that it 
was not possible to get these loans at the same rate of interest that they 
formerly paid. They at one time got loans at less interest than the 
dividends paid on the capital. The bank lent them money in normal 





times at (say) 34 per cent. interest, instead of the 6 or 64 per cent. 
dividend paid to the proprietors. But now they had to reconsider the 
position. Last year they raised some capital on rather poor terms, 
because he thought the general investor failed to realize what a very 
prime investment was the stock of the Company. If they reflected 
upon the fact that the Company supplied the larger part of their 
gas at 1s. 8d. (nominally it was 1s. od.), this ought to show what a 
good investment the Company’s stock must be; seeing that, from such 
a low price, such an excellent dividend was secured. The moral of 
his song was that they must pay off the bankers, and so must sell more 
capital; and this would be by auction. He hoped the proprietors 
would rally round the Directors in this matter, husband their dividends, 
and reinvest them in this prosperous undertaking. In this way, they 
would escape the high rate of interest to the bank; and the pro- 
prietors would receive a high rate of dividend from the extra profits 
which he felt confident of making in the future. 


The Deputy-CuairmMan (Mr. R. Garraway Rice) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. GeorGcE Ennis congratulated the Chairman and the Directors 
on the report and accounts. When the time came for the creating of 
stock to the extent of the Company’s loan to the bank, £78,000, he 
hoped that the Directors would set aside some trifling amount to a fund 
so that the proprietors who held fractions of stock might from it, at 
the market price of the day, round-off their holdings. The Secretary 
told him that he had not such a fund ; and he (Mr. Ennis) found the 
greatest difficulty in getting from the Stock Exchange small amounts 
for the purpose he had mentioned. He therefore hoped the Directors 
would take this opportunity of doing something to meet the proprietors 
in this matter, without doing anything disadvantageous or outside their 
statutory powers. He also congratulated the Chairman and Directors 
upon their immediate action in respect of the servants of the Company 
who had been called out or had volunteered for service. What had 
been done would no doubt be a great relief to the men, and save them 
much discomfort and misery. There was the point as to the contribu- 
tion from the reserve fund to one of the relief funds. He was disposed 
to think that this was a matter that could well be left in the hands of 
the Directors. The Directors knew the necessities of their officers and 
servants; they knew, too, the necessities of outsiders who would re- 
quire assistance in these times. Although there might be a little 
irregularity in dealing with the funds of the Company, still lawyers 
had a saying that “subsequent ratification was as good as antecedent 
authority.” 

Mr. L. ANpDREws remarked that it would relieve the minds of the 
proprietors to know that the stock of coal and oil were quite up to the 
standard for this time of the year. 

Alderman Porter asked from which portion of the Company’s area 
the increased gas business had come. He was glad to learn that the 
Directors were proposing to render assistance in the matter of the 
relief funds. He knew something of the distress that was already 
showing itself; and he too felt it was the duty of all to do a part in 
alleviating it. 

The CHairMAN said it was evident the Directors would be well 
backed up in any action they might take in the matter of contributing 
to the relief fund. But they had to keep within the four corners of 
certain legislative restrictions. They had extremely vigilant Auditors, 
who would be after the Board if they did anything irregular ; so that 
the Directors might have to call the proprietors together to authorize 
or condone anything they did in this regard. So far as the coal stock 
was concerned, the Company were in better position than ever, despite 
the fact that their steamer was hung-up for some time owing to the 
wretched engineers’ strike; and then at the outbreak of war, they were 
warned not to run until things were rendered safe. The Company had 
gas-making materials which would carry them on for nine or ten weeks; 
and he had no doubt this stock would be maintained for some little 
time, because as long as the Navy could keep command of the sea, the 
Company’s ships could sail. Having the advantage of possessing 
their own ships, they were able to run them; whereas some ship- 
owners, attracted perhaps by the heavy rates that were given in other 
quarters (others, of course, had to act under compulsion), had thrown 
over some gas companies’ contracts. There was no doubt their own 
Company were now being better served than if they hired ships. With 
regard to the increase in the sale of gas, they suffered a loss of some- 
thing like £1200 in receipts owing to the reduction made in March. 
With regard to the question as to the area from which the increased 
consumption had been derived, something like 52 per cent. of their 
income came from the Wandsworth area, 42 per cent. from Mitcham, 
and the balance from the Epsom area. ‘The reductions in price 
were Id. per 1000 cubic feet in the Mitcham and Wimbledon area, and 
14d. in the Epsom area. As to the location of the increase, it was in- 
evitably larger where the reductions in price had been made than in the 
older part of the Company’s area. The largest increase had been in 
the Mitcham area, where there had been a great deal of expenditure on 
meters and other things. But this expenditure had been most fruitful 
in increasing the sale of gas there. In the Mitcham district since the 
amalgamation, the price of gas had been reduced by 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; and this ought to make the consumers contented there. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Moved by the Cuarrman, and seconded by the Deputy-CHAIRMAN, 
dividends were declared at the following rates per annum: On the 
Wandsworth “A” stock, £8 7s. 6d.; on the Wandsworth “B” stock, 
£6 17s. 6d.; on the Wandsworth “C” stock, £5 17s. 3d.; on the 
Wimbledon stock, £6 2s. 6d.; on the Epsom stock, £6 12s. 6d.; and 
on the new ordinary stock, £5 17s. 3d. per cent. 

The CuairMaN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the staff and the 
employees for their strenuous services during these times. Their 
Secretary (Mr. Braine) had been hard at work day by day ever since 
the amalgamation came about in squaring up the books, and in assimi- 
lating all the details, He had been deprived of the chief assistant 
accountant (who was formerly the accountant of the Mitcham Com- 
pany) who had gone to the war. Their Engineer (Mr. H. O. Carr) 
was always up to his eyes in anything that would further the interests 
of the Company. There were other. members of the staff who were 
efficient, praiseworthy, and industrious fellows; and their men were 
also working with the greatest zeal and intelligence. 
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The Deputy-CyairmMan seconded the motion, which was heartily 
agreed to. 

Mr. BraineE, on behalf of the clerical staff, thanked the Chair- 
man for his kind remarks, and the proprietors for their endorse- 
ment. They would now all have to pull themselves together a bit 
to “make good” for those who had gone to the war. They would 
all use every possible endeavour to see that the interests of the Com- 
pany were not injured ; and, at the end of the war, they hoped to have 
the pleasure of offering a hearty welcome home to all their fellow 
workers who had gone out. 

Mr. Carr, in his acknowledgment, said he could pledge his staff, 
men, and himself to use their very best endeavours under the present 
pressure to forward the interests of the Company. 

Proposed by Mr. ANpREws, and seconded by Mr. Samson, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The Cuatrmay, in his acknowledgment, dwelt upon the importance 
to communities in times of war of having in their midst stocks of solid 
and liquid fuel such as were to be found at every gas-works, 


LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Tuesday, at the Offices, No. 147, Dashwood House, New 
Broad Street, E.C.—Mr. A. M. Pappon, M.Inst.C.E., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Richard Sandell) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report—ante, p. 404~—and statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN said, coming directly to the report and accounts, as 
constituting the primary purpose of the meeting, he was certain the 
shareholders would agree—particularly those of them who were fami- 
liar with such matters—that, taken by themselves, there was very little 
in the statement now before the proprietors that was amenable to 
criticism, 

AN INCREASED CONSUMPTION AND THE PRICE OF GAS. 


It would be seen from the second paragraph of the report that during 
the half year to June the increase in the business of the Company had 
been quite as large as the Board were disposed to consider favourable 
—the gain in the consumption, as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, amounting to 84 per cent. And it would 
be noticed from the next paragraph, as consistent with this advance 
and the generally favourable nature of the figures in connection with 
it, that the Directors had reduced the price of gas, as from July 1 last; 
the charge being now 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. This was not so 
low, intrinsically speaking, as the charges of some of their neighbours; 
but taken in connection with the dimensions and character of their 
business, it was as low as the past had afforded any record of. When 
they heard of companies selling at extraordinarily low prices, they 
were apt to think this had been a characteristic along the whole line of 
their history. But if they would go back, they would find that the 
price had always been relative to the quantity of gas sold; and that 
very few companies selling just over 400 million cubic feet of gas had 
been in a position to charge less than 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, as their 
own Company were doing to-day. 


PROPORTION OF CAPITAL TO BUSINESS, 


Leaving the report for a moment, and turning to the accounts, the pro- 
prietors would notice the important fact that the Company had some- 
thing like £50,000 of capital yet to issue. The capital account showed 
that there had been an expenditure of some £8434 during the six 
months under review, This it was absolutely impossible to avoid in 
connection with such an extension of the business as he had already 
alluded to; but it would also be noted that £4765 had been written-off 
from the revenue account for depreciation, reducing the addition to the 
capital account to £3000 odd, which wasa very small committal indeed 
in connection with the increase in the Company’s business. Of course, 
as he had always said, and would always repeat, this was the criterion 
of gas administration—whether one could extend the business at a 
greater rate than one was compelled to call up capital to meet the ex- 
tension. In the revenue account, the various items of which were 
always of current interest, coal had, of course, cost more, but they had 
had an important increase in business, and a very substantial improve- 
ment in results, to set against the increase in the cost of materials. 


CHARGE FOR REPAIRS, MAINTENANCE, AND RENEWALS, 


There was not much more to comment upon in the revenue account 
until they arrived at the item of repairs and maintenance of works and 
plant. This figured at just over £4000, and taken in connection with 
the sale of gas for this period it amounted to slightly more than 4d. 
per 1coo cubic feet. He would ask them to consider this item in con- 
nection with the following ones—repairs, maintenance, and renewal of 
mains, service-pipes, &c., and repairing, renewing, and re-fixing meters, 
Stoves, and fittings. The charge in connection with mains and ser- 
vices was £2867, which was nearly 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
In respect of meters there had been spent £1762, equal to 1°8d. per 
1000 cubic feet ; and for stoves and fittings, the figure (£5563) worked 
out at 5°71d. Aggregating these amounts, which were all in the direc- 
tion of maintenance and improvement, the total expenditure per 1000 
cubic feet of gas sold came to 14°6d. The significance of this figure 
was that, whatever they showed in the way of profit, and whatever they 
might claim on behalf of the accounts, must be considered with such a 
charge as this as a condition precedent. He had often, in the Parlia- 
mentary Committee Rooms, heard experts give evidence, of which they 
Ought to have been perfectly ashamed, that something like 8d. per 
ooo cubic feet was ample for all these purposes. The proprietors 
knew how expert witnesses had been characterized; and he was sorry 
to say, from his experience of them, that they deserved most of the 
hard things said. He did not believe that any gas company could be 
carried on satisfactorily from year to year that did not allow well over 
tod. per 1000 cubic feet for these charges—that was, keeping every- 
thing sweet, clean, efficient, and up-to-date, and a little beyond it, as 
Should be done with all these things, With the amount allocated by 





their own Company, they were in a very strong position indeed in re- 
gard to any balance of profit they might show. Of course, in making 
a charge of this kind, the first effect was to save capital investment, 
and to save capital investment was to save interest. The interests of 
all concerned—shareholders, consumers, and everyone involved—were 
best consulted by keeping the revenue charges at a properly high point. 
In looking over the records of other people—which was a nice thing 
to do—he had always managed to hit upon the bad engineers and 
managers—by turning up the items he had been referring to, and seeing 
what they had dared to show. There was not much more to comment 
upon on this side of the account; but it would be seen that the profit 
was slightly larger. 


RESIDUALS AND CARBONIZING RESULTS. 


Turning to the credit side of the revenue account, there were some 
figures calling for passing notice. The sales of gas amounted to 
something like 233 million cubic feet, showing the increase he had 
spoken of. This, of course, brought with it its increment of rental. 
As far as residual products were concerned, coke had brought in more 
than was the case twelve months ago—f 3009, against £26605—and tar 
had also realized slightly more. The only falling off was in connec- 
tion with sulphate of ammonia, and the residual from which it was 
derived. This was absolutely unavoidable, because, as all of them 
knew, there had been great depreciation in the market; and as their 
figures for the proportion of sulphate of ammonia were already as good 
as they could be, there was no margin for improvement by securing a 
larger quantity perton. Regarding coke, however, a very considerable 
improvement had been made in the efficiency of their furnace working ; 
and this was reflected to a great extent inthe accounts. The quantity 
of gas sold per ton of coal carbonized was 12,297 cubic feet, which was 
a good figure. There were many better extant, in connection with this 
half year ; but it must be remembered that these figures were nearly 
always in regard to the later forms of carbonizing plant, which had 
produced economies during the last four or five years. The figure he 
had just quoted, however, was secured from carbonizing plant put 
down in 1899; and it had had no such advantage as he had referred to 
in improvement of design. They were now transforming their plant, 
which had done its work. It had been necessary to enlarge it; and 
they were adopting the most recent form of carbonizing, in so far as it 
had been justified by the results attaching to their investigations. They 
might therefore look forward to some improvement in the amount of 
gas made and sold per ton; and they felt tolerably sure they would 
obtain considerable advantage in the production of coke. In a year 
from now, they might reasonably hope to find this economy reflected 
in the accounts then presented to the proprietors. The profit and loss 
account showed what they did with their profit as it was earned; but 
the report put this very succinctly. They proposed to declare a dividend 
at the rate of 5 percent. per annum on the preference stock, and at the 
rate of 6} per cent. per annum on the consolidated ordinary stock, and 
to carry £732 to the reserve fund; and having done this, they were 
able to carry forward a slightly increased amount to the next half year 
by way of undivided profits, 


UNDIVIDED PROFIT LIMITATION AND CALORIFIC STANDARD. 


Some of the proprietors were aware that the Company were under a 
rather vexatious limitation in the matter of undivided profits, because 
Parliament, in its unwisdom, in 1899, decided that they should only 
carry forward £6000 by way of undivided profits. Parliamentary prac- 
tice had been very much reformed since that time; and it was now the 
general law to allow companies to carry forward one year’s dividend, 
which was over double the amount to which their own Company were 
limited. The Lea Bridge Company would be very glad to have this 
alteration; but they were not going to Parliament to get it, because 
they might get a good deal more which they did not want. At the 
present time Parliament was a place to be more than ever studiously 
shunned. The course of legislation in gas affairs during the past 
session had been absolutely disastrous. He had never known a session 
in which there had been so much legislation passed detrimental and 
derogatory to the gas industry; and if the Company could only hold 
out until the precedents set had been weakened, they would be lucky. 
The calorific standard had been most unfortunate. Instead of lighten- 
ing the burdens of gas companies, it had materially added to them, and 
he was personally very doubtful whether the new calorific regulations 
could be met without a definite amount of added loss, It was a fatal 
campaign, which never ought to have been started or persisted in. It 
must be obvious that the very last word in favour of gas companies 
who were under testing regulations was achieved when Carpenter’s 
No. 2 burner, with a 14-candle standard, was given. To give up this 
ground was to lose; and those who had abandoned it had lost heavily. 
The Lea Bridge Company had a 15$-candle standard ; and this was 
a fact which must always be borne in mind in connection with the 
accounts, They could not help it; they were caught in the vortex of 
legislation. But they had fortunately the No. 2 burner; and the pro- 
prietors might take it from him that the Directors would not attempt 
to disturb these conditions of supply unless they were obliged to. 
THE RESERVE FUND. 
Coming back to the accounts for a moment, it would be seen that the 
reserve fund stood at £19,648. This was invested in securities ; and 
from the first moment of his connection with gas administration, he had 
always protested most strongly against the practice of allowing the 
reserve fund to be invested in the business. It was a very favourite 
practice in the old days. But in the first place it was illegal, and in 
the second place he thought it very bad policy. In times like these, 
he was certainly thankful it had not been attempted in connection with 
the companies he was responsibly concerned with. The money in the 
reserve and insurance funds had been disposed of as prudently and as 
safely as trustees could dispose of it ; and this must bean added element 
of strength to any company in times like these. 
THE COMPANY AND THE WAR. 

Of course, at the present moment they were all concerned with the 
broader view of things. The details he had given would form the 
basis of self-congratulation, and would be very congenial matters 
to deal with, if they were not overshadowed by the canopy of war. 
Everything became subordinate to that. Now, he would not pretend 
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to say for one moment how the war would affect such interests as 
theirs. The man who affected to be a prophet at this juncture was, he 
thought, foolish into the bargain. They did not know, and could not 
tell. But adversity in the case of joint-stock undertakings had much 
the same effect as in the case of individuals. It tested their character 
and condition. It was bound to show them, in the affairs of the Com- 
pany, where they had been weak, if they had been weak, and where they 
had been strong, if they had been strong. In this way, it would help 
them. It was not an unmixed evil ; and there was nothing at the present 
moment which it was his duty to call their attention to as constituting 
anything abnormal in the general atmosphere of uncertainty, doubt, 
and difficulty. Matters had been dealt with as they arose. They were 
in the same condition as other companies, of having lost a number of 
their employees, who had gone to serve their country ; and they had 
determined, in common with other concerns, to do everything they 
possibly could to assist them and their families [“ Hear, hear”], and 
to compensate them for their devotion and self-sacrifice. The Directors 
proposed to pay to the wives left behind one-half the wages of their 
husbands, up to 15s. per week ; and for every child under fifteen, and 
wholly dependent upon the parents, 1s. 6d. per week. The cases in 
which single men had parents or elderly relatives dependent upon them 
would be considered on their merits and dealt with as occasion arose. 
With regard to single men who had gone, they did not propose at this 
time to give them any money or make them any allowance, because the 
men could not benefit from it if they did. What it was intended to do 
was to keep their employment open for them; and on their re‘urn, 
should the Directors have to deal with it, they proposed to give them 
a bonus or a payment which would put them in a position to resume 
their ordinary vocation in life without disadvantage or disability—or 
something a little better. The Board had also determined to con- 
tribute 300 guineas to the Prince of Wales's Fund. This, again, was 
normal, All undertakings were doing it, and the sum named the 
Directors considered was consistent with the Company’s importance 
and ability to contribute. He was sure the proprietors would support 
this. [‘ Hear, hear.”] Nobody would stop to consider whether it 
came within the strict legal powers of the Company, though he was 
confident that itdid. Under the general enabling powers of the incor- 
porating Acts, the Board would be perfectly justified in taking this 
action in the interests of the Company; but there was no need to look 
at it from this point of view. He concluded by moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 


Mr. G. W. Carey seconded the resolution, which was at once carried 
unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CuarrMan, seconded by Mr. A. F. 
Puituips, the payment of the dividend recommended, and the alloca- 
tion to the reserve fund, were agreed to. 

The Cuairman then moved a vote of thanks to the officials—remark- 
ing, at the same time, that it would be looked upon not so much as a 
vote of thanks for what they had so excellently done, but rather asa 
vote of confidence in relation to what was before them. They would 
have very great difficulties to contend against. The banks had behaved 
magnificently, and indeed the whole financial situation throughout the 
country had been handled with a great deal of tact and skill; but, of 
course, the Secretary of a Company like theirs had much to do in these 
times. A week ago things were not so settled as they were now ; and 
officers had worked almost continuously, as well as boards. Mr. 
Sandell was the medium of communication between the Company and 
the banks; and hisrecord wasahighone. For some time tocome the 
necessity would remain of meeting new emergencies both promptly and 
effectively. 

Mr. JosepH Casu, seconding, remarked that he had a great deal 
of sympathy with the Engineer (Mr. F. W. Cross) in what was facing 
him. But if he had the hearty co-operation of those under him, as he 
(the speaker) had in his own Company, it would lighten the difficulty. 
He had found the spirit of loyalty among those under him was such 
that it made three men do four men’s work. He was sure the en- 
couragement given to the territorials and reservists would have a very 
great influence in easing Mr. Cross’s task. 

The vote having been cordially passed, 

Mr. SANDELL, returning thanks, said he had watched the Company 
grow from a very small baby to a very big boy; and it had afforded 
him great gratification to see the splendid results of the past half-year’s 
working. He pointed out that the offices of the Company would be 
very shortly removed to some more central and suitable position in 
Chancery Lane. 

Mr. Cross remarked that, while the Chairman was speaking on the 
accounts, his own mind went back to a year ago, when reference was 
made to the troublous times in front of them, and it was predicted that 
they would be reflected even in the accounts for the June half of this 
year. Certainly, he had hoped that they had got through their troub- 
lous times; but now they were into them again more thickly than ever. 
However, they would all do their best. Mr. Cash had spoken about 
the loyalty of the men. He (the speaker) had a list of ninety men 
who had volunteered for the protection of the Company's property, 
without any thought of reward. This was a very good feature. Fur- 
ther, there was another point which was interesting, in connection with 
three men trying to do four men’s work. They had lost a fair number 
of men from their works. Naturally, this upset things somewhat; but 
when he spoke to foremen and inspectors, and asked them if they 
wanted any more men, they answered “No.” The spirit with them 
was that they would do without extra men—that they would get the 
work out of the men they had, and keep the places open for those 
who had gone away. With this spirit among the men, the work would 
be carried out very well. 

The proceedings concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors, which was accorded on the proposition of 
Mr, A. W. Oke, seconded by Mr. F. J. BANCROFT. 





Mr. C. S. Wheeldon, an assistant in the show-rooms of the Brert- 
wood Gas Company, who recently joined: the Liverpool Police Force, 
was last Friday week presented by the Secretary (Mr. A. E. Johnson) 
with a case of razors, on. behalf of the officials and outdoor staff, 





CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Friday, at 
the Offices, Katharine Street, Croydon—Mr. Cuartes Hussey, J.P., 
in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Topley) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken 
as read. 


THE War, THE MEN, AND CoaL STocks. 


The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
which showed a balance of £42,570 available for dividends, said: 
I am sure that all present are conscious with me of a feeling of diffi- 
culty in turning our minds to the routine matters of Company business 
in face of the terrible calamity that, with so little forewarning, has 
fallen on the peoples of Europe. What may be the immediate effects 
of the war, it is difficult to foresee; one cannot even conjecture its 
ultimate results. We may congratulate ourselves, however, that, so 
far, our nation in matters military, financial, and social, is facing cir- 
cumstances with quiet resolution and freedom from panic. Naturally 
an undertaking such as ours is has been called upon to furnish its 
quota of soldiers and sailors from the Territorials and others in our 
service. In all so far 75, or rather more than to per cent., of our 
employees have been called up to active service for their country. 
Your Directors have, ever since the establishment of the territorial 
force, done what they could to encourage the Company’s men to join 
it by granting full pay time for camp training, and by providing a rifle 
range for practice. They feel assured that the proprietors will approve 
the steps they are now taking on behalf of men who have gone on ser- 
vice under the obligations already incurred by them. In regard to all 
of them, it is intended that, as far as practicable, their positions shall be 
open to them on their return ; and, in regard to married men having 
wives or children, the Company are making up the Government pay 
and allowances to the full amount of each man’s wage. In the cases 
of those men who are unmarried, but who have others dependent on 
them, each case will be considered by the Directors. So far as we 
can foresee, the Company are in a position to carry on their business 
and discharge their duties to the public in quite the normal way. 
Temporarily, at all events, swpplies of coal are stopped. But ship- 
ments may be resumed at any moment; and even did we not receive 
another truck load, we could maintain the supply of gas undiminished 
until at least the end of October. Measures have been taken, in con- 
junction with the military and the police, for guarding our gas-works, 
and over 25 of the Company’s employees have this week been sworn 
in as special constables exclusively for this duty. 


OFFICE AND SHOW-ROOM EXTENSIONS, 


We meet for the first time in our new lecture hall; and I hope you will 
agree with me that in this, and indeed in our offices and show-room 
generally, we now have premises in which the proprietors can take a 
justifiable pride. They have been costly ; but the added accommoda- 
tion was urgently needed. The clerical and other work centred here 
can now be performed more efficiently ; and we are able to display 
apparatus in a way which will, I believe, help much in the growth of 
our business. I hope all present, if they have not done so, will take a 
stroll through the new parts and the alterations made before they leave. 
It must not be forgotten that the uses of gas are extending so rapidly 
that few people have any idea of the varied purposes for which it can 
and should be used. The British Commercial Gas Association, among 
their other activities, publish from time to time a pamphlet, which they 
call “‘ A Thousand and One Uses for Gas,” describing the various trades 
and purposes in and for which gas is used; and the title bids fair to be 
justified by the publication. 


GAS SALES—THE TIME FOR FIXING FIRES AND COOKERS. 


Our sales of gas, as you will have noticed, show the satisfactory—I 
think, indeed, I may say the very gratifying—increase of 7°56 per cent., 
representing 57 million cubic feet for the half year alone, or in money 
£7031. With this goes an increase in the number of consumers, of 
gas-stoves, and of other apparatus. Particularly satisfactory is the 
increase in the number of gas-fires on hire, This is far greater than 
we have ever before experienced in a June half year. It is natural 
enough that, as the summer approaches, our business in gas-fires gives 
way to that in cookers, and that in the autumn and winter months the 
reverse is experienced. This is partly due to the quite reasonable dis- 
inclination of new residents who move in the spring or summer to then 
instal gas-fires, while those who move in the autumn, or early winter, 
are disposed to let the installation of a gas-cooker stand over till the 
following year. Sometimes this has the result that, when the natural 
time (as they think it) for hiring a fire or a cooker comes, they overlook 
the matter, or are unwilling to have their houses disturbed by work- 
men ; and so the opportunity is, for the time being, lost to the Com- 
pany. Again in the cases where the consumer does order the cooker 
or gas-fire in the spring or the early winter, he waits till he wants it 
urgently; and as this is just when a number of other consumers are 
also wanting stoves urgently, there is a great temporary pressure of 
work on our stove and fitting department, and occasionally some delay 
is inevitable, though this, I am glad to say, we minimize so far as we 
possibly can. If consumers can be got to spread their hiring orders 
for cookers and fires more evenly through the year, they will benefit by 
prompter attention; we by more regular work. We have realized 
that, while we gain in this matter, consumers who order fires in early 
summer would be paying rent for apparatus that, for all their needs, 
might as well be installed in October, and to a certain extent the same 
applies to cookers ordered in the autumn. So we have arranged that 
gas-fires ordered after March 1 shall not become subject to rent till 
October, and that cookers ordered after Aug. 1 shall be rent free till 
the following March 31. Thereafter, of course, the annual rentals will 


be payable in the usual way, by equal quarterly instalments. This 
arrangement was only brought into force in March last, so we do not 
yet know to what extent it will affect our autumn output of cookers; 
but judging from our three months’ experience in the case of fires, we 
have strong hopes that it will also be successful with the cookers. 
Under the heading of capital account, you will see that somewhat 
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large sums have been expended on new buildings and manufacturing 
plant. We shall have yet to spend a good deal of money on our works 
to meet the growing requirements of the district. Foremost among 
the expenditure now being incurred is that upon the new gasholder. 
Great progress—though not quite so much as we had hoped—has 
been made by the contractors for the tank; and acontract has b2en 
entered into for the construction of the holder itself. Our hope has 
been to have it ready for use by the winter of 1915-16; and if this be 
realized, it will not be ready before it is badly needed. The next 
matter on the works to occupy attention will be the modernization of 
No. 1 retort-house, which has stood empty since hand stoking there 
was discarded some years ago. Our Engineer is inquiring into car- 
bonizing methods, and a decision as to the best method to be adopted 
there will shortly be come to. 


FURTHER CAPITAL. 


From what I have said, and from the accounts themselves, it will be 
clear to you that further capital must be raised at an early date—in 
fact, as soon as the market conditions will enable this to be done on 
reasonable terms. The issues made during the half year practically 
exhaust so much of the Company’s powers to raise capital as the 
Directors can exercise without a further sanction from the proprietors ; 
and you will accordingly be asked at this meeting to pass the necessary 
resolution authorizing the issue of further capital to an amount 
sufficient to produce {100,000. It is not, however, intended that this 
shall be raised earlier than is absolutely necessary, and, of course, the 
stocks will not all be issued at once. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS AND CHEAPER COAL AND OIL. 


In regard to the revenue account for the half year, the figures you 
have had, showing as they do a comparison with a year ago, may, I 
think, be left to speak for themselves. You will see the balance of 
gross profit is £10,000 less than this time last year; the explanation 
will be at once apparent on reference to the headings “ Coal, oil, &c.” 
on the debit side, and “ Residuals ” on the credit side. We have paid 
much higher prices for coal; while the values of coke and sulphate of 
ammonia have been at lower levels. In fact, the loss of revenue due 
to these three items works out to over {9400 for the half year, while 
the increase in expenditure on public lighting is £800, which suffices 
to explain the difference. By agreement with the Corporation, we 
have been engaged on converting the street-lamps in Croydon to 
inverted lighting, giving the town a better light at a lower cost. The 
consequent alterations to the street-lamps has made it necessary to 
renew a considerable number of lanterns earlier than we should other- 
wise have done; so that this expenditure is really an anticipation 
of what we should have spent later on. We are proposing to pay 
dividends at the usual rates; and, after doing this, there will remain 
nearly £19,000 as balance of profit to carry forward—not so much as 
was brought into the half year, but still a very respectable reserve in 
itself. In the half year we have now entered upon, we shall have 
cheaper coal and cheaper oil than a year ago—that is to say, we have 
made contracts at lower prices—and, but for any disturbances to our 
trading that the war may produce, I could I think have prophesied 
that our dividends would in December have been fully met out of the 
half-year’s earnings. I hope that this may yet be the case. 


The Deputy-CHairMAN (Mr. Thomas Rigby), in seconding the 
motion, said there was one item to which he should like to draw atten- 
tion, and that was the charge for maintenance. It would be seen that 
they had in the half year spent some £3000 more upon the mainten- 
ance of works, mains, meters, stoves, &c. This, he was sure, was 
a policy that would commend itself to the proprietors, as it showed 
that the accounts were really very satisfactory. 


Loca IssuE oF STOCK. 


Mr. CHARLES WEBB said he had to thank the Directors for coming to 
the decision to have the Chairman’s speech reported and circulated 
among the proprietors. This would be appreciated by many of the pro- 
prietors who were not present. He believed the Company had over 
2000 stockholders, and many of them he was sure never saw what 
went on at the half-yearly meetings. In his opinion, every proprietor 
ought to know what transpired. The second point was that he would 
ask the Directors to consider the advisability of putting new issues of 
stock up to local auction, so as to let the local people have a look in, 
and not at the Mart, where a few people went and monopolized the 
whole amount, and then the small investor came in, and took it off 
their hands, but had to pay some 5, 6, 7, or 10 per cent. more for it. 
This was not treating the small investor in a proper way. In addition 
to putting the stock up locally, he should suggest that a local man who 
was in touch with the residents should be employed for the purpose. 
He believed it was the case at the last sale that the stock was placed 
in the hands of two or three people, and the proprietors who came in 
afterwards had to pay 5, 6, or 7 per cent. higher than the price paid 
at the sale for what they wanted, He did not think this was fair. 

Mr. A, W. Oxe thought the case would be met by the Secretary 
offering from time to time to purchase small lots of stock on behalf of 
small investors. Some of the lots could at the sale be divided into 
lower amounts. It must be remembered that there were a large num- 
ber of proprietors who were not local ones, and that the Company was 
a large one; and so possibly a better market was obtained in a central 
place like the City. Moreover, it was very convenient for resident pro- 
prietors or other local investors to get backwards and forwards to the 
City. Might he, while speaking, congratulate the Directors on the 
excellent report they had placed before the proprietors, who knew how 
great were the difficulties there had been in regard to coal and oil. 
The splendid new lecture room in which they were meeting alone went 
to show that the Company were second to none in progressiveness in 
the South of England. 

The CuatrmaNn said, in regard to Mr. Webb’s remarks, it was with 
great pleasure the Directors had decided to have a report of the meet- 
ing circulated among the proprietors. But it was not altogether cor- 
rect to say that all the proprietors who did not come to the meeting did 
not see a report of the proceedings. A report appeared in the gas jour- 
nals and in the local papers. As to new issues of stock, two out of the 
three issues during the past half year had been by tender, so that every 





proprietor, small or large, had had an opportunity of tendering. Mr. 

Topley had always been pleased to do what he could to help proprie- 

tors who wished to buy stock; and they had 4 local man who dealt 

largely in the stock, if any was required, and at a reasonable price. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


THE PRINCE oF WALES’s RELIEF FUND. 


Mr. F. G. Samson said he rose with great pleasure to propose that a 
sum of money should be sent to the Prince of Wales’s Relief Fund. 
He believed he was right in saying that the Directors could not do this 
without the sanction of the proprietors. He knew that be would not 
have to appeal for support when he proposed that £250 be sent to the 
relief fund. 

Dr. BARKWELL seconded the proposition. 

Dr. CRITCHLEY, in support, said he had no doubt that most of those 
present had individually given to the fund to the amount they felt 
they could do. Although this was so, a contribution of £250 from the 
funds of the Company would not be felt individually, and yet at the 
same time it would go a long way towards alleviating the distress to 
which they must look forward. No other country could respord as 
this one had done to the call that had been made for funds to meet the 
inevitable distress. It had been hinted in a very influential quarter 
that Belgium, which had suffered terrible devastation, and yet was not 
able to do for its people what this country was able to do, might re- 
ceive part of the funds that had been collected in this country ; and 
if this should become necessary, he could only say that personally he 
should be very pleased indeed, in order that their Belgian friends 
might share in it, to double the contribution that he had already made 
to the fund. 

The motion was heartily adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that it was a great pleasure to the Directors 
to know that this resolution had been so heartily proposed and received 
by the proprietors. The Board felt that it would not be right if the 
Company did not contribute something. In Croydon alone over 
£10,000 had been raised for the fund. Croydon would get its quota 
back as required ; and it would also be helping other large towns and 
districts which were not perhaps so well placed as Croydon in regard 
to the number of their poor. . 

Mr, WIct1AM PEET suggested that the contribution should be made 
through the Mayor’s fund. 

The CuairMaN said there was no reason why it should not be. 


Tue DIviIDENDs. 


Sir CorsET WoopDALL, D.Sc., proposed that dividends for the half 
year be declared at the following rates per annum, less income-tax : 
15 per cent. on the £51,600 “A” stock, 12 per cent. on the £178,400 
“‘B” stock, 12 per cent. on the £100,000 “‘C” stock, 5 per cent. on the 
£71,000 D” stock, and 10 per cent. on the £25,000 “ E” stock, as well 
as 5 per cent. on £3155 ‘‘D” stock for the three months ending June 30. 
He observed that, if the Company could afford as they could to make 
a contribution with the heartiness and unanimity just witnessed to the 
relief of distress, to care also for the families of their men at the front, 
and if they could provide every penny that was wanted to maintain 
their undertaking in the highest state of efficiency, they as stockholders 
had also the right to expect they should be paid their dividend. As 
probably most of the proprietors knew, there were grave doubts a 
few weeks ago whether they would be able to pay the dividend forth- 
with. But when they found from the accounts that they had enough 
money in reserve to pay the dividend for at least three half years, he 
did not think they were going beyond the bounds of prudence in 
declaring the usual dividends, and in paying them. In regard to the 
future, no man to-day would venture to prophesy. All they could say 
was that the Directors believed they were in as good a position as 
their neighbours to maintain the dividends in time to come; and he 
was quite sure they were justified in saying that all that could be done 
by capable officers and by men willing and loyal would be done to 
uphold the Company in the position they now occupied. 

Mr. Percy H. Hatt seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


New Stock AUTHORIZATION. 
The CHAIRMAN proposed— 


That the Directors be, and they are hereby, authorized, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of the Croydon Gas Act, 1904, from time to time to raise, by the 
creation and issue of ‘‘D’’ stock, additional capital, amounting in 
the whole to the sum of £75,000, inclusive of premiums to be obtained 
on the sale of the said stock. 

That the Directors be, and are hereby, authorized, pursuant to sec- 
tion 14 of the Croydon Gas Act, 1904, from time to time to borrow on 
mortgage of the Company’s undertaking, or by the issue of debenture 
stock (in addition to any moneys already borrowed or authorized to 
be borrowed, but inclusive of any premium to be received on the 
creation and issue of mortgage debentures or debenture stock in 
exercise of the borrowing powers hereby authorized), one-third part 
of the amount of the additional capital by the last preceding resolu- 
oo ee to be raised, and at the time actually issued by 
stock, 

He said he hoped that, in mentioning the sum he did in his speech, the 
proprietors would not be led to believe that the Directors intended to 
raise all this money at once. All they would do would be to raise the 
money as required for works and apparatus that were actually neces- 
sary. They were now really behind in works to compete with the 
growing consumption of gas and other matters in connection with the 
undertaking. 

Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER, in seconding the motion, said the money 
would be spent with due care and consideration for the proprietors 
and to the ultimate benefit of the Company. 

Mr. A. W. OKE said he was pleased to see the Board had decided 
to ask the proprietors to give them the power to issue mortgage bonds. 
During the last few years, it had been the practice of gas companies 
to largely depend upon debenture stock. But in former times, when 
gas companies were less prosperous, they relied very largely upon 
mortgage debenture bonds. It had been the practice lately for bankers 
in the South of England to offer only 2} per cent. for money placed 
with them on deposit. In regard to money so deposited, people were 
under the impression that they could get it again at any time, or, at 
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any rate, on giving seven days’ notice. There had, however, been a 
very rude awakening lately. If the money had been placed with the 
Croydon Gas Company at 4 per cent., and six months’ notice, there 
would have been the opportunity of having the money repaid if wanted, 
besides pocketing 14 per cent. more. Therefore he was pleased to see 
the Directors proposed to take the power to borrow on mortgage, 
which would be convenient to investors who did not want to become 
permanent holders of gas stock. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


VoTEs OF THANKS, 


Moved by Mr. Samson, and seconded by Mr. WiLLiIam Epcar, a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 
Mr. Edgar remarked that he thought the Directors had done well, 
taking into consideration the factors that were against them, in being 
able to report an increase of 7°56 per cent. in the sales of gas. 

The CuairMAN, in responding on behalf of the Directors and him- 
self, said they had been passing through very anxious times, and he 
was afraid they had still more anxious times before them. He trusted 
the war would not last long ; but they were in the fortunate position of 
having cheaper coal and oil. He had not the slightest doubt that, if 
times quickly became normal, they would be able to present to the 
proprietors equally good, if not better, accounts at the next meeting. 
He then moved a vote of thanks to the chief officers, their staffs, and 
the workmen, for their efficient services. As usual, he had nothing to 
say but in terms of the highest praise of their officers, beginning with 
Mr. Caddick, their Engineer and Works Manager, Mr. Topley, their 
Secretary and Accountant, and Mr. Sandeman, their Distributing 
Engineer and Sales Manager. All these gentlemen worked together 
harmoniously, and the result, as seen in the accounts, was excellent, 
considering all things. Mr. Reginald W. Helps, eldest son of their 
late Engineer and General Manager (Mr. James W. Helps) had been ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Caddick. He ought also to specially mention 
the services of Mr. Anderson, the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Stone, the 
assistant to Mr. Sandeman, and Mr. Haines of the Rental Department. 
The men were likewise giving their best services, and throughout there 
was evidence of loyalty and a feeling of cheerfulness. 

Mr. W. J. RussELt seconded the motion, which was cordially 
carried. 

Mr. Canpick, in replying for his staff, the men, and himself, said 
they had been passing through a strenuous period, and had perhaps a 
more arduous time in front of them. But they had a body of work- 
men and a staff who were prepared to face all difficulties, and, if pos- 
sible, to overcome them. He hoped, however, that their worst fears 
would not be realized, and that the difficulties would be few. 

Mr. Torrey and Mr. SANDEMAN also acknowledged the vote on 
behalf of their respective staffs and men, and expressed appreciation 
of the confidence of the Board and of the proprietors, which was the 
best possible encouragement to them all. 


<i 
ie 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held on Friday, at the Offices, No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.— 
Mr. A. M. Pappon, M.Inst.C.E., the Chairman, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Burton) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report [ante, p. 416] and statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 


A Loss To THE COMPANY. 


The CuairMAN said that before proceeding with the business for 
which the meeting had been called, he must refer to an incident which 
they all profoundly regretted had supervened since the report was 
prepared for circulation among the proprietors. They had lost 
their Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Robert Hesketh Jones. He need hardly 
tell them how much Mr. Jones was missed by the Board, and how 
completely they had always appreciated his experience and his very 
high personal character. Most of those present knew how diversified 
were his interests in the gas industry, how wide, and how very pro- 
longed. If any consolation could be gained from the circumstances in 
which he had left them, it was in the fact that he had been spared 
very much of the intense anxiety and apprehension which all of those 
who remained behind would have to face to the full. The Directors 
had appointed Mr. Frank H. Jones to fill the vacancy on the Board 
thus occasioned. They did so without any loss of time, because in 
the existing circumstances the special experience and knowledge of 
Mr. Frank Jones were of the greatest possible service to the admini- 
stration. The appointment had been made upon the one and sole 
compelling ground of merit. The Board felt that whoever they ap- 
pointed should be qualified in the fullest degree, that he should be 
well versed in the duties which he was about to undertake, and that 
he should have proved himself efficient as a director of gas com- 
panies. Mr. Frank Jones not only complied with every one of these 
requirements, but he did so to such an extent as to make his election 


to the Board a matter upon which both Directors and proprietors’ 


could congratulate themselves. 


AN INCREASED SALE OF GAS AND A LOWER PRICE. 


Coming to the report itself, if they had to consider the matters re- 
ferred to in any other atmosphere than that which now obtained, they 
would be satisfying in their entirety. There had been the quite satis- 
factory increase in their business of 264 million cubic feet of gas, or 3°7 
percent. Brighton, of course, did not offer a field for the rapid de- 
velopment of building and extension which attached to areas nearer 
the Metropolis; and they were always face to face with very keen 
competition from the electric light. If, therefore, they were able to 
show such an increase as he had named, it might be regarded as meet- 
ing all reasonable anticipations. The report informed them that during 
the period under review they had been selling gas at a reduction of 1d. 
per rooo cubic feet; and they should remember that this represented 
between {6000 and £7000 over one year when the dividend was taken 
into account. Before the existing disturbed order of things declared 





itself, the Board had further reduced the price of gas by 1d. as from 
July 1; and this reduction would affect the current half year. 


FIGURES IN THE ACCOUNTS—CAPITAL AND MAKE OF GAS. 


The Company had something like £133,000 yet to issue in the form of 
capital stock or loan capital; but it was not likely that the Directors 
would avail themselves of these powers, inasmuch as it had been their 
policy to meet the extensions of business from revenue account, and, 
in addition, to reduce the capital by purchase and cancellation under 
the special powers given them by Parliament. During last half year 
there had been spent on capital account £2232; but this expenditure 
had been qualified to the point of elimination by the charge of £2613 
for depreciation. Taking these two items alone, there had been a re- 
duction of over £400 in the capital. Then they would see recorded 
the effect of the powers he had alluded to, under which they had 
extinguished during the past half year capital to the extent of £885. 
In the aggregate £7375 had been dealt with in this way; and the 
result of this was to bring the capital raised per million cubic feet 
of gas sold per annum down to the figure of £488, the lowest that 
it had ever stood at in the history of the Company. In 1910, when they 
made application to Parliament for these powers to extinguish, if he 
remembered rightly the capital was £553 per million. So that in four 
years the capital had been reduced something like £65 per million 
cubic feet of gas sold—an all-important factor. In the six months 
under review, they had sold practically 735 million cubic feet of gas. 
The quantity sold per ton of coal carbonized was 12,444 cubic feet; 
and the total amount of unaccounted-for gas, which included the gas 
used on works (and this must be taken in connection with the fact that 
machinery was driven by gas-engines), was only 309 percent., which was 
exceptionally low, and certainly showed the make per ton had not been 
over-stated. Ofcourse, the make per ton might mean a great deal to the 
engineer and director ; but the ultimate criterion was the amount sold per 
ton. In the caseof their Company, this wasa perfectly accurate and fully 
ascertained figure. In the matter of residuals, they had to encounter an 
unfavourable return as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year; buthe thought they had doneas well asothers. They had 
lost on every one of the items down toammoniacal liquor. In theirac- 
counts “‘ammoniacal liquor ” appeared where in most cases one found 
“sulphate of ammonia.” The Brighton Company did not manufacture 
their own sulphate of ammonia; but he might say that certainly for 
the last half-dozen years this was a matter which had always had the 
jealous and anxious scrutiny of the Directors, to see if they were losing 
anything by abstaining from the almost general practice of dealing 
with their own liquor. But when he told the proprietors that the 
return per 100 tons of coal carbonized was over £7, he thought they 
would agree that the Company were not doing badly. While the 
Directors would at once take steps if they felt they were falling behind 
in the matter, he did not think that this item was open to criticism. 
Coals, coke, and oil carbonized had, of course, cost them more. 


THE CHARGE FOR REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE, 


One thing which had to be considered in connection with the results 
was the allocation for repairs and maintenance. Under this head, on 
works and plant they had spent 33d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
On mains, the figure was 34d. ; on meters, 1d. ; and on stoves, 43d. per 
1000 feet. Of course, these were to an extent arbitrary figures ; but 
in the aggregate they amounted to 12°36d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold. Dealing with a company selling some 1500 million cubic feet 
per annum, this was a very liberal deduction to make as a condition 
precedent to declaring any profit. No profit shown when the accounts 
had been qualified by such a figure as this could possibly be spurious 
or weak in any way. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


The balance carried to profit and loss account amounted to £23,585, 
which meant a deficiency on the half year of £3686—an amount which 
would be further enlarged if they continued to appropriate money for 
the redemption of capital. But it must be remembered, as he said 
just now, that the price of gas had been reduced by 1d., which at once 
accounted for the whole thing. Of course, there was a still further 
reduction to be dealt with in this half year; but the reduction in the 
cost of coal and oil would meet this again in itsturn. After payment 
of interest on the debenture stock, and other charges incidental to the 
profit and loss account, they would carry forward £37,569, which 
would be ample to meet any further slight withdrawal which might be 
necessary to balance the effect of the reductions in the price of gas, 
and then again to go forward without any serious diminution. It was 
hardly necessary for him to emphasize the fact that, in carrying ona 
business like theirs in Brighton, in acute competition not only with 
electricity but with coal and oil (particularly coal for cooking), a selling 
price of 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet was a very much stronger position 
than 2s. 1od.; and it was well worth any such sacrifices as he had 
described to secure. With these reductions, they might quite reason- 
ably hope, in normal circumstances, to maintain their rate of expansion, 
and to slightly increase it. 


RESERVE AND. OTHER FUNDS. 


The reserve fund preserved its very healthy dimensions—amounting 
to over £68,000; and a marginal note showed how it was invested. 
Though, of course, it might be subject to depreciation to an extent 
simply impossible to compute under the present circumstances, yet it 
had been adjusted to Consols at a value of 80; so that there were no 
very inflated prices to fall away from. In times like these, invested 
amounts did give a company a very great deal of stability. The 
financial situation was almost impossible to describe. It changedfrom 
day to day ; and it must be perfectly obvious that an undertaking with 
a large amount of money definitely invested in gilt-edged securities 
must command a higher degree of confidence than one without these 
securities, and possibly without any reserve, or with it invested in the 
business—which was a singularly unfortunate position in such times as 
they were now passing through. The special purposes fund amounted 
to a little over £19,000 ; and this, of course, could be used in any of 
several directions, though he hoped it would not be necessary. The 
capital redemption fund showed that £14,384 had been expended on 
stock of a nominal value of £7375, by far the greater proportion of 
which was original stock paying the high dividend of 11 per cent. The 
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net result was that they were getting on to a reduction of £1000 in the 
amount of dividend payable by the Company as compared with the 
condition of things before this account was started. In the general 
balance-sheet, there was an item “Prepayment meter fittings, stoves 
on hire, &c., £73,073.” This wasa set-off against the item in capital 
account, ‘“‘ Balance of capital account, £63,515.” Itshowed they had 
rather over-spent than otherwise in regard to the capital remaining at 
their disposal. Nevertheless, the Directors did not think they would 
have to increase their capital obligations in relation to the public. 


THE WAR AND ITS EFFECTS. 


So much for purely domestic detail. There were certain matters he 
must put before them inconnection with the generally disturbed condi- 
tions they all had to deal with to-day. With regard to the effects of the 
war, on this particular business these effects were more pronounced 
than with the generality of companies, inasmuch as theirs was a coast 
town, and their supplies were brought by water. At first it appeared 
that the derangement of things would prove very costly ; but they had 
made a temporary arrangement with their contractors by which their 
coal supplies would continue for the next 91 days—which was the period 
fixed by the Goverament regulations. By this arrangement, they would 
get their coal at an increased cost of something like 1s.6d. per ton. He 
could not for the moment say how this compared with the increased rate 
in respect of Metropolitan supplies. As a matter of fact, the conditions 
were not strictly comparable. Their Company used smaller steamers 
(the largest of them only took goo tons), and their journey by sea was 
considerably longer than that which turned into the Thames. But 
their contractors had met them in a very fair spirit indeed; and 
should the balance of advantage as represented by this 1s. 6d. by good 
fortune be very much against the Company, the figures, he was sure, 
would receive consideration by the contractors, and the matter be 
adjusted equitably between the parties. Meanwhile, though, of course, 
they did not want to incur additional outlay at this time, there was 
nothing absolutely prohibitive in this extra amount perton. As to the 
effect on the employees, some 111 had been called up in one way or 
another to serve their country ; and the duty had devolved upon the 
Board of dealing with the families left behind. They had taken no 
very abnormal or exceptional course, but had done, he thought, much 
the same as other companies. They would allow the wives one-half 
the pay of the husbands who had gone away, up to a maximum of 15s. 
per week; and they had further decided to allow for each child under 
the age of fifteen, and wholly and directly dependent upon the mother, 
1s. 6d. per week. In certain exceptional cases, this might possibly 
bring a little more money into the home than when the head was there 
working for the Company; but on an average it tended to preserve 
practically the payments which those who were concerned were re- 
ceiving before the outbreak of hostilities. To the single men who had 
no one dependent upon them, the Directors did not propose to make 
any allowance for the present, because they could not use it; but the 
Board would keep their employment open for them as far as they 
possibly could, and then on their return (should they be in a position 
to do so) they would try to make them a lump-sum payment so as 
to set them up again in their normal employment. The cases of 
single men with aged parents, &c., would be inquired closely into, 
and each would be dealt with on its merits. Everything possible 
had already been done to put the works in a state of efficiency. The 
men had been organized ; and the Directors had tried as far as 
possible to foresee everything likely to affect them at all prejudicially in 
their business. But, of course, they could not foresee allthings. They 
changed from day to day ; and it would be folly to prophesy. “It 
would,” he added, “appear that the European nations have been 
thrown into the crucible of war. When they emerge therefrom, 
purified by the trial or ordeal they are passing through, when the metal 
of their manhood runs into fresh moulds, let us hope and pray that 
they may take a form so refined and strengthened that it will not be 
in the power of any man, however exalted, again to destroy or to 
disturb them.” [Hear, hear.] Heconcluded by moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 


Mr. G. W. Carey seconded the resolution, which was at once 
unanimously carried. 

Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. A. F. Puittirs, divi- 
dends were declared for the half year at the statutory rates per annum 
of 6 and 4 per cent. on the “B” and “C ” preference stock, and 11} 
and 8} per cent. on the original and “ A” ordinary stock. 


A CoNTRIBUTION TO THE PRINCE OF WALEsS’s Funp. 


The CHairMAN announced that the Directors had decided to coniri- 
bute 500 guineas to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. He said that as they 
were probably aware a specific appeal had been issued from the head- 
quarters of this fund to gas companies asking for their support. He 
did not suppose that anyone would care to raise the point as to the 
legality of so contributing ; but, speaking from his knowledge of the 
subject, he personally had not the slightest doubt that in the circum- 
stances such a contribution was strictly legal. ‘We have,” he went 
on, “ general powers; and I do not think it is straining these powers 
in any degree to make a contribution for the general safety and welfare 
of the country, upon which our business in its entirety depends. Any- 
thing we can do to stimulate our defences and render our security more 
complete, is as essential to the interests of this Company as to those of 
any private individual. [Hear, hear.] Therefore I trust we shall 
have your support in what we are doing.” 

Mr. H. E. Jones: Do you propose to take it out of the general 
funds of the Company, or from the fund set aside for shareholders’ 
dividends ? 

The CuarrMAN: We shall not take it from the shareholders’ divi- 
dends, but from the general funds. 

Mr. Jones: You secure your supply ? 

P The CHairMAN; We secure our existence, if I may say so, in a 
egree. 

The good work of the staff, and the loyalty shown by the men in 
CO operating with the officers, were acknowledged by the CHAIRMAN, 
who proposed a hearty vote of thanks to them. 

Mr. H. E. Jones seconded, and asked the shareholders at the same 





time to show their appreciation of the services of the Directors. He 
said it was a pleasure to him to see Mr. Paddon in the chair which 
his father before him had so long and so worthily filled. The Engi- 
neer (Mr. Joseph Cash) he had always admired and respected ; and the 
Secretary was one of the best-known accountants in the kingdom. 
With reference to the remarks that had been made as to the loss 
sustained by the Company, Mr. Hesketh Jones had sat with him on 
another Board where he would indeed have been troubled to-day. He 
referred to the European Gas Company, whose business was greatly 
interfered with by the war, and some of whose works were in danger. 
To Mr. Hesketh Jones both he and his son were indebted for many 
acts of kindness. 

Mr. Garraway RIcE seconded the vote to the Directors ; remarking 
that he was glad to hear of the loyalty of the employees. Their ex- 
perience was the same in the Wandsworth Company. Good treatment 
was being reciprocated. 

Mr. A. W. Oxe supported the proposition, and expressed his gratifi- 
cation at the fact that the Company had subscribed so liberally to the 
Relief Fund. It would be setting an example to other companies in 
the district. 


The vote was heartily accorded, and was duly acknowledged by 
the CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. Casu, on behalf of the officers at the works, said that though 
they had lost a very considerable number of their men who had joined 
the Colours, the ranks had been closed-up by those who were left, and 
the interests of the proprietors were fully maintained. 

Mr. Burton also returned thanks, for the London staff. 


— 


OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





A Sound Position—Retirement of the Secretary. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day, at the London Offices, Nos. 59 and 60, Gracechurch Street, E.C.— 
Colonel James LEGEyT DaNIELL in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Cooper) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the certificate of the Auditors; and the report and state- 
ment of accounts were taken as read. 

The CuHarirMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the Directors appeared before the shareholders in very awkward 
and difficult circumstances—though not, he was happy to say, difficult 
up to the present time as regarded their own Company and its pro- 
sperity. There were, of course, feelings of uncertainty; but he had 
strong hopes that everything would go smoothly. Unfortunately, 
Colonel Stephenson R. Clarke was unable to be with them that day, 
as he was detained elsewhere on important business not unconnected 
with the office of High Sheriff. The shareholders had the accounts 
before them ; and really there was very little that he need say in regard 
to them. The Company never was in a sounder position than to-day. 
If they took the revenue account, they would find that there was a re- 
duction of something like £2000 in the cost of coal; and that there was 
an increase in depreciation and renewals of £3278, as a great deal had 
bad to be done under this head. On the other side, the gas rental ex- 
hibited an increase of £4245; but residual products and fittings did not 
show so well as a year ago by £1500. They all knew the difficulties that 
had been experienced in the market for residual products, and to a cer- 
tain extent their Company had shared in them. The total quantity of 
gas made in the period under review was 117,218,000 cubic feet, while 
the make per ton of coal carbonized was 11,860 cubic feet. As was the 
case a year ago, they had with them that day Mr. John Gandon, their 
Engineer and Manager in Smyrna. The Directors had been consulting 
him on various matters ; and he would doubtless be pleased to give the 
shareholders any information they might desire. They would observe 
that there was an absence from the end of the report of any statement 
as to the date on which the payment of the dividend was likely to be 
made. The Board had, however, arranged that the shareholders 
should receive it at the usual time. 

Mr. H. Warp AnprREws seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, without discussion. 

It was then resolved, on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded 
by Mr. A. M. Pappon, to pay a dividend for the half year ended 
June 30 at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum (less income-tax) on the 
preference shares, and at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum (tax free) 
on the ordinary shares. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to the Engineer and staff 
abroad and the Secretary and staff in London. He remarked that the 
Company had the good fortune to possess an extremely active, reliable, 
and hard-working staff. In this connection, there was one special 
matter to which he had regretfully to refer. They were to lose the 
services of their old friend Mr. Cooper as Secretary. Mr. Cooper, as 
they all knew, had for many years been Secretary to another Company 
in the same offices ; and he had been Secretary of the Ottoman Com- 
pany for the last three years or so. For some time past, however, he 
had been very poorly, and had suffered a great deal. It was impossible 
to emphasize too strongly the value which the Directors had always 
placed upon his services. He had done his best for the Company, and 
his best was very good indeed. 

Mr. L. ANDREws, in seconding the resolution, remarked that he had 
known Mr. Cooper for thirty years ; while as for Mr. Gandon, he had 
spoken twelve months ago of the excellent impressions he had gained 
from a visit to the works at Smyrna. 

Mr. Ganpow, in returning thanks for the vote, which was heartily 
accorded, said the Chairman had mentioned that the position of the 
Company was sound. The shareholders should understand that the 
undertaking had gone through three years of local war; and a com- 
pany that could go through such a period, not only without consider- 
able expense and interference with their operations, but with an im- 
provement in its position, was certainly thoroughly sound. He was 
completing within a month his twenty-fifth year of service with the 
Company ; and it had been his good fortune to witness a great and 
steady improvement in the situation of the undertaking—an improve- 
ment which, he thought, was almost entirely (if not altogether) due to the 
excellent policy of the Board in not forcing up the dividends, but keep- 
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ing the works in thorough order and strengthening the financial posi- 
tion. He believed they might hope for the continuance of their pro- 
sperity. Of course, it was difficult to-day to speak certainly, with all 
the troubles they had around them ; but he thought very few under- 
takings were in so sound a financial condition as their own. 

Mr. Cooper also acknowledged the vote, and said it was very pain- 
ful to him to have to send in his resignation. He had been for forty 
years in the offices as Secretary to another Company. 

Mr. A. W. Oke proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors, and remarked that he thoroughly endorsed what had 
been said with regard to the difficulties which the Company had passed 
through during the last three years. It was an outstanding feature in 
connection with the Company that, in a time of danger, it had been so 
prosperous. 

Mr. F. W. Cuurcu seconded the vote, which was cordially passed ; 
and the CuairMAn’s acknowledgment brought the meeting to a close. 








OLDBURY GAS-WORKS MANAGEMENT. 





[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 


There have now arisen some new developments in connection with 
the Oldbury gas undertaking ; and the Gas Committee are advertising 
for a fully-qualified Engineer and Manager, at a salary of £250 per 
annum. 


The position at the gas-works is, however, so far as a representative 
of the “ JourNAL” can learn, a somewhat remarkable one. It seems 
that some time ago the District Council accepted a recommendation 
for the appointment of an Assistant Gas Engineer, in consequence of 
the illness of the respected Gas Manager (Mr. A. Cooke) ; and at that 
time it was underStood that certain of his colleagues in the locality 
were willing to come to his help and to supervise the carrying on of 
the undertaking. Asa matter of fact, it is believed that Mr. Vincent 
Hughes (the Manager of the Smethwick Gas-Works) generously pro- 
mised to assist Oldbury through the unfortunate illness of their 
Manager; and the Council readily approved of this arrangement. 
But after advertising for an Assistant-Engineer on the instructions of 
the Council, the Gas Committee, for some reason or another, did not 
make any appointment. 

Mr. Cooke’s condition has not improved ; and he is now lying in a 
dangerous condition at his residence at Langley. It isnosecret, how- 
ever, that for some time past the position of things at the Oldbury 
Gas-Works has caused considerable anxiety among the members of the 
Gas Committee and the Council, and it has been earnestly hoped on 
all hands that Mr. Cooke would soon resume his old duties and put 
matters once more on a satisfactory footing. The members of the Gas 
Committee at one time had every reason to expect that Mr. Cooke 
would be eventually restored to a good measure of health andstrength ; 
but a few weeks ago he had a serious relapse, and now his condition 
is giving much anxiety to his family and friends. But it appears that 
Mr. Cooke has not sent in his resignation as Gas Manager, neither has 
he been called upon to resign by the Committee; so it may be that 
the appointment of the fully-qualified man is only of a temporary 
nature, and that should Mr. Cooke recover he will be able to resume 
his old position, or probably some new position, in connection with the 
undertaking. This is the impression among some members of the 
Council; but the position will no doubt be made clear to the rate- 
payers at the next meeting, when the new appointment that the Gas 
Committee will make must come up for confirmation. 

Mr. Cooke has been a good and faithful servant of the Council for 
many years. There has never, so far as can be seen, been any com- 
plaint against him; and there is no doubt when he had health and 
strength he has rendered very valuable service to the town. There is 
a desire among the members of the Gas Committee and the Council 
that, if there is any possibility of him resuming his old duties at the 
gas-works, he should be given the opportunity. At the same time, it 
should not be forgotten that the Gas Committee had been very patient 
with him in his illness, which has gone on now for nearly twelve 
months; and it is only on the understanding that there is no chance 
of him returning to his duties for a considerable length of time that 
they have, in the interests of the concern, been forced to take action to 
appoint a competent man as indicated by the advertisement. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Annual Report of the Engineer. 
The annual report of Mr. S. Meunier, the Gas Engineer to the 


Stockport Corporation, on the working for the year ended March 3r1, 
contains the following. 


The past year has unfortunately not been at all a favourable one for 
gas departments generally throughout the country; the prices of coal 
and all materials having been high, while the market for residuals has 
been a falling one. During the year 63,513 tons of coal were car- 
bonized, on which the extra price paid over the previous year of 1s. per 
ton represents £3175. The total increases paid since 1911 were 2s. 6d. 
per ton, or an equivalent of £7939. Coke realized £973 less, though 
1200 tons more were sold. Tar, the price of which gradually fell from 
4? Is. 2d. per ton to {1 15s. 3d. per ton during the year, showed a 

eficit of £1197 for about the same tonnage; and ammoniacal liquor, 
for 700 tons more, was £380 down—or a total reduction on the three 
main residuals of £2550. 

There was also a falling off in the quantity of gas sold, due mainly 
to the stoppage of works during September and October. The gain 
made during the period between April 1 and Sept. 30 (which of late 
years has been the heaviest period throughout the year, and which 
amounted to 32 million cubic feet) was entirely swept away, with the 
consequent result that the total sales showed only a very slight increase 
of 1,100,000 cubic feet, or o'12 per cent. This falling off is entirely 





among the public and private lighting consumers; the sales among the 
prepayment consumers, who now take nearly 23 per cent. of the total 
sold, and number half of the total consumers, having been fully main- 
tained. 

The make per ton is down 800 cubic feet, which necessitated some 
additional plant being put on during the winter months, and would 
account for some of the extra quantity of coal used ; the remainder 
being due to the smaller proportion of carburetted water gas made, 
rendered necessary by the high price of oil. This will account for a 
proportion of an increased amount of £6005 on coal and £1650 on 
stokers’ wages ; the remainder of the former being due to deliveries on 
contract after March at 2s. 6d. advance over IgII-12 prices. Car- 
buretted water gas shows a reduction in expenditure on oil of £1743 
and on wages of 182, with an increase on the costof materialsof £254, 
a total net gain of £1671, owing to the smaller quantities made. 

Increased rates of wages granted to the employees in February, 1912, 
which were estimated at the time would be from £3000 to £4000 per 
annum, if not more, represent on the actual payments made for the 
year ended March 31, 1914, no less a sum than £5232, which should 
be added to the trading losses so as to compare the two years’ workings 
of 1911-12 and 1913-14. There has been a decrease of nearly 1 per 
cent. in the unaccounted-for gas, and it is hoped that this favourable 
feature may be continued. 

As regards the prospect for the current year, it is hoped that the 
normal increase in the gas consumption will be resumed, and that there 
will also be an easing off in coal prices; but against gains from these 
must not be overlooked the prospects of the residuals market, which at 
the present moment are not promising. Sulphate of ammonia, upon 
the value of which is based the price for ammoniacal liquor, is lower 
now than it bas been since 1902, while coke and tar are barely holding 
their own. Coke as a fuel for steam-raising is being tried in some 
towns with good results ; and it would assist the department materially 
if some of the manufacturers in the district could be induced to try the 
experiment fully. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION’S EMPLOYEES’ SCHEME. 


Supplementing the particulars given in the “ JourNaL” last week 
regarding the question of the employees in the Gas Department con- 
tributing to the Lord Mayor's appeal for funds towards the National 
Relief Fund, we are officially informed that at a meeting of the principal 
officials held yesterday (Monday) week, it was decided to invite regular, 
voluntary, weekly contributions by all members of the staff during the 
continuance of the European war. 

Mr. Frederick A. Price, the Superintendent of the Gas Department, 
was unanimously appointed Chairman of the Special Committee; and 
in a circular which he has sent through the department he states that, 
“in making this appeal, the Committee feel convinced that all the 
officials desire to do their duty in this crisis, and while recommending 
the scale below as a broad and equitable basis of contribution for the 
guidance of contributors, the amounts are quite optional.” 

The scale referred to is: 


Salaries or Wages Weekly 
per Week. Contribution. 

ew Gs cla 3. we ee os. 1d. 
Ios. and under 20s. oy o 2 
I o oandunder £1 10 o og 
I 10 oO i 2-0 0 Oo 4 
200 es 210 0 0 's 
210 0 a 3. 0-% o 6 
3 0 0 i. 310 oO °o 9g 
310 O i 4.00 Io 
4-230 ne 410 0 oo 
410 Oo - 5 0 oO : © 
5 00 a 5 10 0 I 9 
5 10 Oo oe 600 2. @ 
600 in 610 Oo 24 
610 oO 7-0-0 26s 
7 0 0 re 710 oO 3 © 
7 10.0 x 8 0 Oo s 4 
8 0 Oo - 8 10 oO 3 9 
8 10 Oo 7 9 0 O 4 2 
9 00 se 9 10 oO 497 
9 10 oO 10 0 O = 5 0 


A foot note states that it is recognized that the scale might be found 
by some (for reasons of their own) to be excéssive, while others might 
desire to supplement the amount suggested. 

The amounts collected are to be paid over weekly by the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Thomas Williams, the Cashier of the Gas Department, 
to the Lord Mayor, the Rt. Hon. Daniel M‘Cabe, J.P. T Se first sub- 
scriptions were paid last Saturday. The Hon. Secretary to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the fund is Mr. G. W. Kaye. 





GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The twenty-ninth annual report of the Massachusetts Gas and Elec- 
tricity Commission, covering the year to June 30, 1913, has been 
issued. The following are some particulars from it contained in the 
“ American Gas Light Journal.” 


There were in operation in the above-named period 67 gas com- 
panies, and the result of their working, compared with that for the 
preceding year, was: 








1913. IgI2. 
Income $14,091,982 $12,858,596 
Expenses. 10,112,265 9,154,400 
Difference. . . . . « « $3,979,717 «+ $3,704,196 
Result after meeting dividend 
charges, &c. . on 6,121* .. 352,989 


* Deficit. 


| Surplus. 
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Seven companies did not earn expenses, against thirteen in 1912; NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
and twelve did not earn enough to warrant a dividend declaration. 
There were in operation 55 electricity supply companies, in regard 
to which the report furnishes the following particulars: From Our Own Correspondents. 
1913. 1912. Saturday. 
Income $15,128,212 $13,580,031 The town of Aberdour—a favourite holiday resort on the Firth of 
Expenses 8,995,055 7,976,449 Forth, between Burtisland and Inverkeithing—has just been provided 
with a supply of gas by the Cowdenbeath Gas Company, Limited. A 
Difference . . » «. + + + $6,133,157 $5,603,582 4-inch high-pressure main has been laid from Cowdenbeath (which is 
Surplus after meeting dividend about six milesinland, and 400 feet higher than Aberdour), vid Crossgates 
charges, &c. “ee 29,698 232,587 


Six companies did not earn expenses, against three in 1912; while 
sixteen companies, against twelve in 1912, failed to earn enough to 
warrant a dividend declaration. 

Owners of municipal plants in three cities and 33 towns, of which 
four supply both gas and electricity, and the others electricity, report 
as follows : 




















Electricity. 

I9Tl3. 1gI2. 

Income $1,052,498 $916,227 
Expenses 839,176 765,910 
Difference . . « »« « « $213,322 $150,317 
Surplus after depreciation, &c. . 2,710 68,106 

Gas. 

Income .« . + « « $290,188 $282,118 
Expenses i ae OM a ee a 212,244 205,813 
Diferemte « «os 8 se $77,944 $76,305 
Surplus after depreciation, &c. , 71,009 60,605 


The actual surplus of all the gas companies, according to balance- 
sheets, was $7,891,268, or 20°63 percent. on the capital, compared with 
$9,257,043, Or 25°41 per cent., the previous year. A sum of $3,599,451 
was paid in dividends by 54 gas companies, or 9'6 percent. on the 
capital stock. Fourteen companies reduced the price of gas ; and the 
average price paid by consumers was 86'4 c., against 85°7c. in 1912. 

The actual surplus of the electricity companies was $3,740,000, or 
12°22 per cent. on the stock, against $3,536,198, or 13°27 per cent., the 
previous year. Forty-one electricity companies paid $3,012,288 in 
dividends, or 99 per cent. on the stock. 


=< 


PRIZE OFFERED FOR A FIRE-PLACE GAS-HEATER. 





A Joint Committee has been formed by the American Gas Institute 
and the National Commercial Gas Association (of America) to deal 
with the subject of fire-place heaters ; and they are offering a prize of 
$150 for the best design of one to burn gas. 


In their pronouncement on the subject the Committee say: There 
are several types of heaters on the market which are fairly satisfactory 
from the standpoint of heat production, but do not meet the require- 
ments from the standpoint of appearance. The Committee want a 
design of heater that may be placed in the open fire-place of the 
library, living-room, or dining-room of an artistically furnished dwell- 
ing, which will be appropriate for the purpose, and artistically con- 
sistent with the furnishings of the room. The appearance when 
unlighted is of equal importance with the appearance when lighted ; 
and in awarding the prize, these two features will be given equal 
prominence, 

The heaters now on the market are either palpable imitations—such 
as gas logs—or are of such shapes, or composed of such materials, as 
to have a cheap appearance, inconsistent with the modern domestic 
interior. Some of the fireplace heaters that are built in England are 
more suggestive of a possible solution than anything that has been 
manufactured in America, 

The Committee realize that the class of architectural draughtsmen 
which is likely to enter into this competition has only a slight know- 
ledge of the principles of gas combustion, and that the inherent 
difficulty in the problem is to obtain a design, the appearance of 
which, when unlighted and when lighted, is satisfactory, and which 
will at the same time permit of the proper combustion of the gas, and 
be efficient in the radiation of heat. It may be said, however, that 
gas-burners may be made in almost any shape, and that it is, generally 
speaking, possible to reconcile an adequate handling of the gas with a 
wide variety of designs of heaters. It is therefore suggested that the 
first thought should be given to the production of a design of heater 
which is artistically appropriate in the fireplace when the heater is 
unlighted—it being assumed that the technical requirements may be 
afterwards met by the engineers of the Committee, 

_As a guide to the contestants, the following ‘technical facts” are 
given : The burners may be of the illuminating or atmospheric type. In 
the former, there is always acertain amount of flicker in the flame. 
The flame must not be allowed to come in contact with metal or other 
material, but must burn freely into the atmosphere. In burners of 
the atmospheric type, the gas-flame has no illuminating value ; and 
this flame may be allowed to touch metal or other material, without 
any danger of depositing carbon. This contact of the fimae with 
other material is generally accompanied by the emission of some 
odour. With all types of burners, however, it is the intention to have 
the products of combustion from these gas-fires ascend through the 
flue. The principal heat-giving requirement is that as much as pos- 
sible of the heat that is generated by the gas combustion shall be 
emitted from the heater in the form of radiant heat. The yellow 
a of illuminating burners radiate considerable heat, but the blue 
tames from atmospheric burners radiate very little heat. Their use- 
fulness depends on their ability to make hot some metal (or other 
gg composing the heater, which when hot is a good radiator, 
; his is on the same principle that heat is radiated from the hot ashes, 
fire-brick floor, and back of a fireplace with a wood fire. The gas log 
is an excellent radiator, as in it the surface of the log, composed of 
iron or of mastic material, is heated by the small gas flames, and when 
So heated, either of these materials is an excellent heat radiator. 





and Fordell; and the supply to the town is regulated by a reducing 
governor. A gasholder is being erected by Messrs. Henry Balfour 
and Co., of Leven; but it will not be ready till October. The public 
lighting is under the Dunfermline District of the Fife County Council, 
and a ten years’ contract has been concluded for the street lighting, 
which was brought into use on Saturday, the 15th inst.— 60 lamps in all 
having been erected. The whole work was entrusted to the Gas Com- 
pany, who have converted the old oil-lamps into gas-lamps, and have 
fitted throughout Messrs. Alder and Mackay’s storm-proof lanterns and 
automatic lighters. The lamps are fitted with the new ‘‘ Mundus” 
nozzle and mantle. The townspeople are delighted with the results, 
and are showing their appreciation of a gas supply by clamouring for 
meters and cookers. This is the seventh installation of special district 
public lighting carried out by the Gas Company’s Manager (Mr. J. S. 
Scott) for the Fife County Council ; and in every case the “A, & M.” 
lighters and lanterns have been installed. 

At a recent special meeting of the Dunoon Town Council, the rates 
for the current year were fixed at 1s. 7d. on owners and 2s. 64d. on 
occupiers ; being an increase of 4d. in the pound. It was decided to 
raise the price of gas by 2$d. per 1coo cubic feet; bringing it up to 
48. 2d. 

The second annual meeting of the Banff Gas Company was held at 
Banft on the 15th inst.—ex-Provost Munro, the Chairman, presiding. 
The Directors’ report, with a statement of the past year’s transactions, 
and the Auditor’s report were submitted. The report set forth that 
the net profit for the year, after providing for all charges and making 
allowance for depreciation, was £473, to which fell to be added the 
balance brought forward; making £534. This the Directors recom- 
mended should be disposed of (1) in paying a dividend of 5 per cent., 
free of income-tax, on the share capital, which would absorb £255 ; 
(2) adding to reserve account £150; and (3) carrying forward to cover 
a reduction in the price of gas for lighting purposes, which the Direc- 
tors have resolved to bring down to 5s. rod. per 1000 cubic feet, £129. 
A change in the method of management was deemed by the Directors 
expedient in the interest of the Company. To enable the Gas Manager 
to devote his whole time and attention to manufacture and the over- 
sight of the works and plant, he was relieved of the clerical work, and 
a Secretary and Treasurer was appointed to take charge of the finan- 
cial department. The Directors expressed the opinion that the results 
had justified this step. More gas and residuals had been produced 
from a smaller quantity of coal ; and but for the sharp rise in the cost 
of coals there would have been a substantial addition to the profits of 
the year. The Chairman moved the adoption of the report, and the 
motion was agreed to; and it was formally resolved to declare a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on the net share capital. 


_— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Aug. 24. 

There is no change to report in the value of tar products. Business 
continues practically at a standstill. Sixties crude carbolic acid has 
been done at 2s. 6d. net per gallon, casks free. 

For sulphate of ammonia there is little inquiry, and to-day’s value 
is not below {10 15s. net for 25 per cent. quality, filled into buyers’ 
bags at makers’ works. Shipments have been made ; and it isexpected 
to resume operations in other directions shortly. 


Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 24. 

With reference to the market for tar products, owing to the present 
conditions it is almost impossible to name prices for the various 
articles. Very little business is being done; and there is a consider- 
able difference in values according to the conditions surrounding the 
sale. In crude carbolic, business is reported at prices varying from 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon; creosote, at prices which were in vogue 
before the war commenced; and benzol and naphthas, from tod. to 
1s., according to position of delivery. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Prices in the Provinces. 


LIVERPOOL, Aug. 22. 

In consequence of freight room for export orders still being difficult 
to obtain, business in this article has continued to be restricted 
throughout the week. A few transactions have, however, taken place 
at reduced prices, and the nearest values are now f10 12s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. Hull, £10 13s. 9d. f.0.b. Liverpool, and £10 15s. f.o.b. Leith. 
No trading has been reported for future delivery ; the ideas of makers 
and buyers having been too far apart to permit contracts to be put 
through. 

From another source, it is reported that the prices of sulphate of 
ammonia are quite nominal. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
There is no change in this market, and holders on spot repeat quota- 


tions at 11s, 3d. per cwt. for ordinary quality, and 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
for refined. 
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COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade is still impeded by the difficulty of dealing on a 
cash basis ; but the position is slightly better, and the exports to neutral 
countries arealittlefuller. Steam coals are being sent to Scandinavia— 
often in steamers which belong to Norway. Best Northumbrians are 
easier at 13s. od. to 14s. per ton f.0.b.; second-class steams are 12s. 
per ton; and steam smalls are firm at ros. per ton—a relatively high 
price. In the gas coal trade, the demand shows slight improvement, 
both for home and some foreign users; but the fact that cash on ship- 
ment is the basis that sellers insist on limits business as yet, and 
freights are still high to some of the Mediterranean ports. Best 
Durham gas coals are from 12s. 9d. to 13s. per ton f.o.b. ; and second- 
class gas coals are also easier at 11s. 3d. to 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
There is no alteration of moment in- the price of ‘‘ Wear specials.” 
There is little news of any gas coal contracts at present; but the 
working time at collieries producing gas coal is fuller than that at the 
steam coal collieries, some of which have only worked about two days 
a week since the war stopped so much of the exports. Coke is firm 
for furnace kinds. The exports of gas coke are limited, and the price 
is easier, though the production of this article is rather limited. 





Melton Mowbray Gas Company.—The annual meeting was held 
last Friday, when a very successful year was reported. The balance- 
sheet showed a balance on profit and loss account of £5818; and it 
was decided to pay the usual dividends of 7$ and 5 percent. The 
business is growing ; and during the last ten years there has been an 
increase in make of 24 million cubic feet—the make now reaching 53 
millions. 


Leicestershire Water Supply.—The needs of many Leicestershire 
townships in the matter of water supply have lately been brought under 
notice ; another case being dealt with by Major C. E. Norton, an In- 
spector of the Local Government Board, at an inquiry conducted by 
him last Tuesday at Burbage, in reference to the application of the 
Urban Council for sanction to borrow £400¢ for works at that place to 
meet the wants of Hinckley parish. Mr. E. H. Crump (the Council's 
Surveyor and Water Engineer) explained that it was proposed to lay 
three miles of main, and to make a charge of od. per 1000 gallons. 


Harrow and Stanmore Gas Company.—The report of the Directors, 
which will be laid before the shareholders at the meeting next Tuesday, 
states that during the past half year there has been a great development 
in the business of the Company; but the high price of coals and low 
value of residuals prevented an increase in the profits. The balance of 
profit and loss account is £12,110. The Directors recommend that divi- 
dends be declared for the half year ended June 30 at the rate of 54 per 
cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. ordinary stock, and of 5 per cent. per 
annum on the 5 percent. preference stock, both less income-tax, leaving 
£5502 to be carried forward. 


Bridport Gas Company.—At the avnual meeting last Tuesday a 
dividend of 7 per cent. was declared and £100 was added to the reserve. 
During the past year 2745 tons of coal were carbonized ; and the sales 
of gas were 29,484,000 cubic feet. A further increase of salary, in addi- 
tion to a bonus, was voted to the Manager, Mr. W. H. Reed. The 
Directors, in their report, stated that they ‘are making constant efforts 
to ensure an efficient supply of gas to all parts of the town, and where 
necessary larger mains are laid to supersede small or worn-out pipes, 
which has entailed great expense, and there still remains a considerable 
amount of work to do in this direction.” 


Southgate and District Gas Company.—The report for the half 
year ended June 30 (to be submitted at the meeting on Thursday) 
states that, in comparison with the corresponding half of 1913, the sale 
of gas shows an increase of 4,238,400 cubic feet, or 4 percent.; but 
the revenue from residual products is £841 less—the reduction being 
chiefly due to the fall in the market values of coke and ammonia pro- 
ducts. After providing for interest charges, &c., there remains a balance 
of profit of £7607; and the Directors recommend dividends for the 
half year at the maximum rates. This appropriation will require the 
sum of £3900, and leave a balance of £3707 to be carried to the credit 
of the profit and loss account for the current half year. The price 
of gas was reduced from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from 
March 31 last. Ata special general meeting, the sanction of the pro- 
prietors will be asked for the conversion of the original ordinary, addi- 
tional ordinary, and 5 per cent. preference shares into original 
ordinary, additional ordinary, and 5 per cent. preference stock. 


Bishop's Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas Company.—The 
seventh half-yearly meeting of the Bishop's Stortford, Harlow, and 
Epping Gas and Electricity Company will be held to-morrow (Wed- 
nesday), when dividends ranging from 4 per cent on the preference stock 
to £5 14s. per cent. on the ordinary stock will be recommended by the 
Directors. Compared with the first half of 1913, the sale of gas 
increased last half year by 3,432,100 cubic feet, or 62 per cent. The 
balance to the credit of the revenue account for the six months is 
£3332. After charging the sum of £665 for interest and income-tax, an 
amount of £2667 is added to the profit and loss account, making the 
balance available for the payment of dividends £3421. These will 
absorb £3220, and leave a balance of {201 to be carriedforward. The 
profits of the half year were seriously affected by the continued exces- 
sive cost of coal, and by a very marked decline in the value of residual 
products. In regard to the cost of coal, some relief has, the Board 
say, been secured for the ensuing twelve months under contracts re- 
cently entered into, but prices are still abnormally high. During the 
half year {6000 of 5 per cent. preference stock and £950 of 4 per cent. 
debenture stock were issued, and the proceeds, amounting to £6950, 
credited to the capital account. The report concludes: “ The Direc- 
tors, having decided to give effect to the statutory powers conferred on 
the Company for the supply of electricity in Bishop’s Stortford, have 
entered into contracts for the construction and installation of the 
necessary generating and distributing plant.” 





Salisbury Gas Company. 


Mr. George Fullford, in moving, at the annual meeting of the Com- 
pany last Wednesday, the adoption of the report and accounts, and 
the payment of the usual dividends, said that though good and pro. 
gressive business had been done during the year, things were not quite 
so satisfactory as usual. This was the general experience throughout 
the country, so it was no matter for surprise. Coal had cost more ; 
and while current contracts indicated a return toward normal prices, a 
high authority had expressed the opinion that permanent relief could 
not be expected until a more satisfactory basis of remuneration was 
adopted for those engaged in the actual operations incidental to coal 
mining. Coke and tar had done fairly well, but there had been a 
large drop in the market value of sulphate of ammonia. The works 
and plant were completely equipped with modern appliances; the 
large manufacturing, distributing, fitting, and maintenance staff were 
fully employed ; and he was able to congratulate the shareholders on the 
sound and satisfactory character of the business, notwithstanding th« 
special difficulties which they, in common with other gas companies, 
had met with during the past year. The war had deprived the Com- 
pany of the services of eleven men. Every care would be taken to en 
sure complete reinstatement on return ; and the Directors were assist- 
ing the wives and children belonging to the absent ones. The motion 
was carried ; and the thanks of the shareholders were accorded to the 
Chairman, Directors, and officers and employees of the Company for 
their services last year. Mr. Norton H. Humphrys (the Engineer), 
in responding for the staff, said that, though they had experienced, in 
connection with the daily routine, the difficulties usual to times of 
general excitement, they were able to say “ business as usual.” 


— 





London County Council Electricity Scheme.—The London County 
Council have suggested to the corporations and councils concerned in 
their proposed electricity scheme (which has been described and dis- 
cussed in our pages recently) that a conference should be held in 
October to go into details prior to the Council’s application for par- 
liamentary powers. 


Barnet District Gas and Water Company.—The proprietors of this 
Company will hold their half-yearly general meeting to-morrow. 
The Directors will report that the balance standing to the credit of the 
profit and loss account for the half year to June amounts to £35,730, 
out of which a dividend is recommended at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum on the “A” and “C ” stocks, 8 per cent. on the “B” stock, 
and £6 6s. per cent, on the “D” capital gas and water stocks. The 
Engineer (Mr. F. J. Bancroft, B.Sc.) reports that the works have been 
maintained in a thoroughly efficient state. The price of gas was re- 
duced from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from Ladyday. 


The Gas-Rate in San Francisco.—A few months ago the gas-rate 
fixed for San Francisco by the Board of Supervisors was 75 c. per 
tooo cubic feet. This is now declared to be unconstitutional, void, 
and confiscatory, according to a report presented by Mr. H. M. Wright, 
the United States Master in Chancery. The report has caused some 
surprise to the authorities, as in May last, in a preliminary draft, Mr. 
Wright said he did not think 75 c. per 1000 cubic feet confiscatory. 
He now explains that he was in error as to the net income of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, which he has found to be $627,577 instead 
of $722,468 ; and that the proprietors are getting only 5°21 per cent. on 
their investment, and should be entitled to 6 per cent. He recom- 
mends that an injunction should be issued restraining the city from 
enforcing the 75 c. rate. The Company have been collecting 85 c. 
under the terms of a temporary injunction ; and the amount in excess 
of the rate fixed by the Board of Supervisors has been impounded, to 
a total of $284,325. The report goes to a judge for final decision. 


North Middlesex Gas Company.—The proprietors held their half- 
yearly general meeting yesterday (Monday), when the accounts pre- 
sented showed that, as compared with the corresponding half of 1913, 
the sale of gas increased by 17,121,000 cubic feet, or 12°7 per cent., and 
the revenue from residual products by £951. The net profits for the 
half year, after charging interest, income-tax, &c., amounted to £50094, 
which, with £4584 brought from the previous half year, made the dis- 
posable balance £9678. The Directors recommended dividends at the 
following rates: On the preference capital, 5 per cent. per annum; on 
the “original ” ordinary capital, 11 per cent. per annum; and on the 
“additional” ordinary capital, £7 14s. per cent. per annum. The sum 
of £476 was carried tothe reserve fund. Thisappropriation amounted 
to £4910, and left a balance of £4768 to be carried forward. It was 
stated that the sum of £12,575, the proteeds of an issue of £8920 of 
5 per cent. preference stock and 250 “additional ” ordinary shares sold 
by auction on May 5, had been credited to the capital account. The 
Board pointed out that the half-year’s revenue had to meet the full 
effects of abnormally high prices of coal and oil, and also of a reduction 


of 2d. in the price of gas (from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 2d. per 1coo cubic feet) as 
from March 31. ; 





Maidstone Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of this Company 
on the 13th inst., the Directors reported that the accounts for the year 
ending June 30 showed that, after providing for all fixed charges (in- 
cluding £2000 depreciation in respect of stoves and fittings) and deben- 
ture interest, there remained for distribution a balance of £15,860. 
The Directors recommended a dividend of £3 12s. 9d. per cent. for the 
half year to June, which, with the interim dividend at the same rate 
paid last March, makes {£7 5s. 6d. per cent. for the year. The sale 
of gas for the year again showed a gratifying increase over the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Considering the high price of coal (with one 
exception, the highest in the history of the Company) and the lower 
market prices for coke and ammoniacal liquor, the trading profit for 
the year appeared to the Board to be satisfactory. The sum of £1831 
(the full amount allowed under the Company’s Act) was again trans- 
ferred from the revenue account to the renewals fund. During the 
year the Directors placed contracts for the renewal of the stoking 
machinery ; and the work is proceeding satisfactorily. It is hoped the 
plant will be in full operation by the early winter. The buildings, 
plant, and mains have been maintained by the Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. Frank Livesey) in good working condition out of revenue. 
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A Borough Engineer for Salford.—The Salford Council met last 
Wednesday to consider whether they should advertise for a successor 
to the late Mr. Joseph Corbett, the Borough Engineer, who died in 
October last. Alderman Jenkins proposed, and Councillor Mather 
seconded, a resolution of the Finance Committee recommending the 
appointment of a Borough Engineer and Surveyor at a salary of {900 
per annum, rising (subject to satisfactory service) by biennial advances 
of {100 toa maximum of f1100. After a discussion extending over 
neatly three hours, the recommendation was adopted. 


Barnsley Gas Company.—In their report for the year to June 30 
the Directors recommend that, in addition to the interim dividend paid 
on March 1, a further dividend shall be paid on the rst prox. of 5 per 
cent. on the general capital stock and ‘“‘F” shares, 3 per cent. on the 
“C” (preference) shares, and 34 per cent. on the “D,” “E,” and“ G” 
shares, less tax ineach case. The balance-sheet shows that the amount 
brought forward was £5628, and the balance carried to profit and loss 
account was {7895—together £13,523. After payment of the dividends 
recommended there will remain to be carried forward £5613. 


Firemen Overcome by Gas in a Cellar.—An explosion, believed to 
have been caused by the fusing of an electric cable, occurred early on 
the 11th inst., at the premises of a baker in High Street, East Ham. 
Immediately after the explosion all the lights went out, and a volume 
of smoke issued from the cellar into the shop. The fire brigade were 
called out, and three firemen who descended into the cellar were over- 
come by an accumulation of gas. Two recovered quickly, but the third 
had to be taken to the hospital. A man who had gone down to the 
cellar to turn off the gas at the main was pitched violently backwards 
by the explosion, and was rendered unconscious. 


Southeod Gas Company.—The report of the Directors to be pre- 
sented at the half-yearly meeting to-day states that 209,695,000 cubic 
feet of gas has been sold in the past six months, which, compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, shows an increase of 17,256,700 
cubic feet, equal to 8:96 per cent. Thenumber of consumers has again 
increased ; there being 17,835 on June 30, of which 12,463 had auto- 
matic meters. During the half year the total increase was 621. The 
number of gas cooking and heating stoves is increasing ; and satisfac- 
tory sales of outside lamps (high and lo‘w pressure), geysers, &c., are 
reported. The Bill in Parliament submitted to the proprietors at the 
special general meeting held on Feb. 24 received the Royal Assent on 
the 7th inst. The high price of coal and decreased amount received for 
residual products have adversely affected the revenue account balance. 
The profit and loss account shows the sum of {9626 available; and it 
is recommended that a dividend be paid on the original consolidated 
and new ordinary stocks at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum, and 
on the new ordinary “ B” stock at the rate of 53 per cent. per annum 
(all less income-tax), which will absorb £8418, and leave £1208 to be 
carried forward. The report of the Manager (Mr. F. Clark) states that 
895 yards of low pressure main-pipes have been laid, and 1327 yards of 
high-pressure mains—making a total of 79 miles. 





Belfast Gas Undertaking.—The accounts of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion for the year ended March 31, which were issued in volume form 
last week, give the gas undertaking as responsible for £467,000 in the 
municipal debt, and show that the undertaking contributed {21,000 
(out of a total of £29,000 from productive trading undertakings) 
towards the relief of the rates. 


Gas Appliances on Hire-Purchase in Glasgow.—Regarding the 
report of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee as summarized in 
last week’s issue of the “JourNAL,” Mr. Ralph Halkett, the Commer- 
cial Superintendent of the Gas Sales and Distribution Department, 
writes : “It is stated that 81 circulators were issued on hire-purchase. 
I think it will be interesting to note that the hire-purchase system was 
only inaugurated in the department about twelve months ago. There- 
fore the number stated above is actually the number of circulators on 
hire-purchase since that time. In addition to this, during the last 
twelve months the department has sold outright between 400 and 500 
gas-heated water circulators.” 


Thurnscoe Public Lighting. —The Thurnscoe District Council at a 
meeting last week passed the following resolution in regard to the 
assumption by the Wath and Bolton Gas Board of the local lighting 
undertaking : “ That the Council accept the offer of the Wath and 
Bolton Gas Board for providing and maintaining the public lighting of 
this district for 39334 hours per lighting season, at £3 7s. 6d. per year 
for three years, provided that, if required, the Council may adopt the 
alternative proposal No. 1 for 4302 hours’ lighting at £3 15s. per burner 
per season ; that the Gas Board be requested to commence public 
lighting as early as possible; and that a Sub-Committee inspect the 
lighting arrangements of the district and report.” 


Wellingborough Gaslight Company, Limited. — The ordinary 
general meeting of this Company was held yesterday (Monday). The 
Directors reported that the balance-sheet for the half year to Mid- 
summer showed favourable results, notwithstanding the higher cost of 
coal. Contracts, they say, are being made for the ensuing twelve 
months at somewhat lower prices; ‘but it is doubtful if this reduction 
will be sufficient to balance the serious drop in the price of residuals.” 
The Directors having carefully considered the proposal of the Manager 
(Mr. J. T. Lewis) to provide for a supply of high-pressure gas, decided 
to put the work in hand at once, to be ready for use next winter. The 
cost of the mains and services for the purpose was provided out of 
revenue, which accounted for the smaller amount shown as profit for 
the past half year ; but as there was an ample balance brought for- 
ward in the profit and loss account, no diminution of dividend has been 
caused. The subdivision of the “original ” £25 shares into five shares 
of £5 each, which was effected in 1909, proved very advantageous, it 
was stated ; and it was considered desirable to divide the £10 shares of 
‘additional ” capital into ten sharesof {1 each. This is found especi- 
ally convenient for the profit-sharing scheme of the Company, as work- 
men are enabled to become shareholders much more quickly than at 
present. The Directors submitted a special resolution on the subject. 
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Herne Bay Water-Works Company.—The half-yearly meeting of 
this Company was held last Tuesday week at the offices, 38, Parliament 
Street, S.W. The Directors reported that the income for the past 
half year, after making provisions for empty houses and irrecoverable 
rates, amounted to £3034, and the expenditure to £1270. The profit 
and loss account (including the sum brought forward) showed an 
amount of £2667, and after providing for interest on the debenture 
stock, &c., the amount available for dividend was £2378. This the 
Directors recommended should be applied to the payment of 6 per 
cent. on the preference and ordinary stocks; leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £940. 


Overhanging Lamps at Dorking.—The Dorking Urban District 
Council have, on the recommendation of the Roads Committee, de- 
cided that the position of nearly fifty lamps should be altered by the 
Gas Company at a cost of ros. per lamp—the Council to do the work 
of reinstatement of the roads. These are lamps which, projecting over 
the highways, are a source of danger to those riding in motor omni- 
buses. One member thought the omnibus company should bear a 
portion of the expense; but it was pointed out that the Council were re- 
sponsible in the first place for obstructing the highways by erecting the 
lamps in their present position, and it was in order to:relieve them- 
selves from future liability in case of accident that the Committee made 
the recommendation. 


Gas Charges at Halifax.—It was mentioned in the “ JournaL ”’ of 
the 11th inst., that the Halifax Town Council had adopted a recommen- 
dation of the Gas Committee to reduce the charge for gas supplied 
to large consumers. The following is to be the new scale: Accounts 
under 220,900 cubic feet per quarter, 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
220,000 and under 450,000, 2s.; 450,000 and under 750,000, Is. 11d.; 
750,000 and upwards, 1s. 8d. Where the consumption exceeds 
6,000,000 cubic feet per annum, the price for such excess consumption 
will be 1s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet up to 12,000,000 cubic feet, and the 
price for any excess consumption over 12,000,000 cubic feet will be 
1s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to a discount of 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet on accounts paid within the time to be prescribed on the demand 
note. 

The Lighting of Bogaor.—The Bognor Ratepayers’ Association are 
of opinion that during the war crisis some of the lights in the town 
should be left burning all night; and they have written to the Urban 
Council urging that this should be done. The Gas Company, on the 
other hand, asked that, in view of the disturbed condition of the coal 
market and uncertain prices, the Council should economize as much as 
possible in the public lighting of the town. Ona division, the Council 
decided that one-third of the lamps should be left alight. The discus- 
sion produced one argument which is worthy to be placed on record. 
It is reported that “ Mr. Gibbs thought they would be playing into the 
hands of the enemy by having more light. It would give evil-disposed 
people a chance to see what they were about.” And it used to be said 
that a gas-lamp was as good as a policeman ! 





Increased Water Storage and Filtration Plant for Cardiff.The 
Water-Works Committee of the Cardiff Corporation have decided, 
subject to the approval of the Local Government Board, to proceed, 
at an estimated cost of £20,000, with the construction of the new ser- 
vice reservoir at the Heath and with the filters at the same place, in 
order to provide employment. 


The Fatal Accident at the Leek Gas-Works.—In the “ Journat ” 


‘for Aug. 11 [p. 354], particulars were given of an accident which 


occurred at the Leek Gas-Works on July 29, which culminated in the 
death on Aug. 4, from injuries caused by an explosion, of Albert 
D'Arcy, a fitter, employed by the Leek Gas Department. D’Arcy was 
engaged in removing a valve in the carburettor house when the fumes 
came in contact with a gas-stove, owing to the removal of a brick in 
the wall which separated the rooms. The inquiry was adjourned by 
the Coroner (Mr. T. B. Cull) to see if any evidence could be found to 
show who had removed the brick. A fitter said he had removed the 
brick previously, in order to screen a long length of piping ; but he did 
not know who had done so on this occasion. Mr. R. H. Ginman, the 
Gas Engineer, in reply to Mr. Pendock, H.M. Inspector of Factories, 
said he had recommended in his report to the Council that the plant 
should be removed to a less dangerous place on the works; and he 
thought this would be carried out. The Jury returned a verdict that 
the deceased met his death by an accident caused by benzol fumes 
coming in contact with a naked light. 

Mr. Andrew Stephenson, of No. 171, Palmerston House, E.C., 
asks us to intimate that the business for the sale of ‘‘ Volcanic” fire 
cement is being carried on exactly as usual ; and as he has distributing 
depots all over the country, he is in an excellent position for executing 
orders without delay. 

Mr. Herbert N. Clark, of No, 28, Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., 
intimates that, owing to all his goods coming from America, he is in a 
position to supply, for immediate delivery, and at the usual prices, 
the well-kown Humphrey inverted gas arc lamps and fittings —for 
which he is the sole representative in Great Britain. 

The James Keith and Blackman Company, Limited, of Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., forward copies of two pamphlets they have just issued 
dealing with the Keith Light. These contain, in addition to useful 
information regarding the system, a number of photographs illustrating 
the uses of high-pressure lighting, and its excellent effect. One of the 
pamphlets relates specially to mill lighting, in which direction the firm 
have done a very large amount of work. 

At the last meeting of the Barnsley Borough Council it was 
decided to exercise the powers conferred upon the Council in connec- 
tion with the testing and stamping of gas-meters, under section 42 of 
the Barnsley Corporation Act, 1914, and to obtain the sanction of the 
Board of Trade to the use of the plant attached to the works of 
Messrs. Hutchinson Bros., which is at present employed by the Leeds 
City Council for the purpose mentioned. 
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The Gosport Water Company are taking over the supply of water 
to Lee-on-the-Solent, which hitherto has been furnished locally ; and 
for laying trunk mains in the district and to Swanmore, and for in- 
creasing the source of supply from the headings at Goberton, the 
Company’s capital is to be increased by £12,000. 

The Gas Lighting Improvement Company, Limited, of Salisbury 
House, E.C., announce that their current retail prices, in England and 
Wales, are, for “Carburine” motor spirit, 1s. 9d. per gallon in sealed 
2-gallon blue cans; “‘Carburine 2” motor spirit, 1s. 7d. per gallon in 
sealed 2-gallon blue cans ; and “Glico” motor spirit, 1s. 6d. per gallon 
in sealed 2-gallon yellow cans. 

The Thermal Syndicate Limited, of Wallsend-on-Tyne, state that 
they are in a position to supply “ Vitreosil” material promptly, as it 
is entirely made in their Wallsend works. In view of the tremendous 
dislocation of business, owing to the war, and the lack of supplies of 
glass and porcelain from Germany and Austria, doubtless this an- 
nouncement will prove of interest to readers. 

The Dey Time Registers, Limited, of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
have amalgamated with the International Time Recording Company, 
Limited, of City Road, E.C., and both firms will give up their present 
premises. The combined businesses will be known as the “ Inter- 
national Time Recording Company, Limited,” and will occupy the 
entire five-storey building Nos. 30-32, Farringdon Road, E.C. 





The Lea Bridge District Gas Company are about to remove their 
London office to Nos. 63 and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


The Wath Urban District Council have decided to accept the 
second of four suggestions of the Gas Board in respect of the taking 
over of the lighting undertaking by the latter body. This scheme 
provides that the Council shall retain the control of the lighting, and 
that the Gas Board will light fully for nine months, and for the remain- 
ing three months at half strength—namely, one-half the lamps to be 
lighted while the remaining half are being cleaned and repaired—for 
£3 tos. per lamp for one year, or £3 7s. 6d. per lamp for three years. 


Headed “ Business as Usual,” Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., 
Limited, have issued a circular-letter to their customers in these 
words: “ In view of the possible dislocation of trade arising from the 
war, we are most anxious to keep as many men employed as possible, 
and thus help to prevent the privation and distress which are immi- 
nent, and assist in maintaining the trade of the nation. For these 
reasons, therefore, we are writing to ask you to favour us with any 
further orders you may be able to place. We shall, of course, be 
pleased to keep the goods, so prepared, in stock, though we would 
much prefer to make delivery in order that your own men may be re- 
gularly employed. We would like you to believe that in making this 
request we are actuated solely by the wish we have expressed—viz., to 
find employment for our men as well as those of our friends.” 








GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The Stock Exchange remained closed by order of the Committee 
all last week, and there is no indication at present forthcoming which 
might justify a forecast of when it may be expected to reopen. It 
can, however, be taken as a matter of certainty that the Committee 
will proceed with the utmost circumspection, and will not issue the 
order until they feel amply assured that the time for safe action has 
arrived. The position is one of extreme difficulty. On the one hand, 
there are the obvious inconveniences and losses of those to whom it is 
their living caused by the abrupt and prolonged arrestation of busi- 
ness, while, on the other, there is the danger of a premature reopening 
bringing about a recrudescence of tho state of affairs which imposed 
the necessity of authoritative closure on July 31. This would almost 
inevitably produce a situation worse than before; for there are trans- 
actions of enormous magnitude awaiting settlement. This dark possi- 





bility is present to the minds of many, who do not hesitate to advocate 
the cancellation of all engagements entered into for the mid-August 
account. The problem before the Committee is, therefore, one de- 
manding the most painful deliberation. In the meanwhile, there have 
been dealings in securities outside the Exchange (though we under- 
stand it is not considered desirable for this sort of business to attain 
any undue proportions), and Consols have changed hands at about 694 
to 70, which was the official quotation at the close of business on 
July 30. There have also been dealings in some other securities 
which bulk somewhat largely in the public view in ordinary times ; 
but as the prices were matters of private bargaining, they command 
no authority. 

For continuity of record, we reprint our last Official Quotations 
List, varied only in respect of recent capital issues. 





OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS AT 


Bank Rate (fixed Aug. 8), 5 per cent. Last year, 44 per cent. 


THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 
Consols, —. Previous week, —. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 
Appointments Vacant. Gas-Works Wanted. Coal. 
LicguTinc ForEMAN. Royal B i 
Applications by Bix, cs orough of Kensington. | 44), G.,” c/o Scripps’s Advertising Offices. StRATFORD-oN-AYON Gas Department. Tendets by 
Works Foreman. Saffron Walden Gas Department, Aug. 2. 
Applications by Aug. 7. 
RENTAL CLERK (WATER AND Gas). Bexhill Water TENDERS FOR 
and Gas Company. Boiler. 
Stoxer, Firrer, MAIN AND SERVICE Layer, &0, Compressors. 


No. 5925, 


MorecaMBE GAs DEPARTMENT: 


SatrorD Gas Department. Tenders by Sept. 9. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


Payable in advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kinc, 11, Bott Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


o* EILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDB, 








SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERSTON House, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, B.O, 





WINKELMANN’S 
(6 erOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, B.C, ‘Volcanism, London.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








—- prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: Onpsury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: “CHEm1cALs, OLDBURY ” 





PRESSURE REDUCERS. 
ACTION—SIMPLE, AUTOMATIC, FRICTIONLESS 


ae THING for your Hilly Districts. 


Write to-day for illustrated Sheet— 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
CO. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.0. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
“ DacoticHt Lonpon."’ 2336 HoLBorn. 





AR Wanted. 
Freps. G. Houmes anp Co., Tar Distillers, 
Thames Tar Works, NoRTHFLEET, 





POULTONS & TIMMIS, Ltd. 





(5eaeenuate and Boiler Setting 


Engineers, Complete Installations undertaken. 
Their Retort Settings are THE best, 
GUARANTEED RESULTS. 

Registered Office: Reaping. Telephone: 265 Reading. 
London Office: 53, Victoria STREET, 8.W. 
Telephone: 8512 Vicroria, 

Manchester Office: 55, Cross STREET, 


TAR WANTED. 
OUTSIDE THE TAR RING. 


OSEPH A. HUTCHISON, LIMITED, 


HIGHBRIDGE Warr, SOMERSET, 


AND 

25, HoLLAND StrREET, BLACKFRIARS, 8.E, 
JosEerH A. Hurcuison, Managing-Director. 
D. 8. Macponanp, Secretary. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 

‘* Brappoog, OLpHaM,” and ** Merriqur, Lonpon.” 








DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


ue First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 


NYMEGEN, HOLLAND, 


GENERAL MANAGERS— 
London and South of England : 
_W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM, 
13, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 
North of England, Midlands, and Wales: 
J. BROWN & CO., LTD., Savile Town, DEWSBURY. 
Scotland and Ireland : 
J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW 











UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, H.C. Works: SILvERTOWN, 

Telegrams: “ HypRocHtorio, Fen. Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AvENvE (8 lines) 





SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





2. very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, June 16, p, 752. 





TAR WANTED. 


Telephone 6 Brownhills. Established 1840, 
Best Prices Paid. 


BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS COMPANY, 


HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 
(omPLETE LIGHTING INSTALLA- 


TIONS supplied by 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LONDON, LEEDS. 








HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 

Gives no back Pressure. 

The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Hoxumay anv Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 


ULPHURIC ACID—S ecially pre: 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. JoHN NicHotson & Sons, Lrp., 


Hunslet Chemical Works, Leeps, Tele.: ‘* NICHOLSON, 
Leeds. Telephone: (Two Lines) Nos, 2420 and 2421, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 

We are in a position to Supply Oxide of Iron 
promptly, and invite Enquiries. 
SPENTL.OXIDE WANTED. 

ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


6, CRookED Lane, Lonpon, E.O, 





TAR WANTED. 

THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 

Norton Street, Mites Piatting, MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 





FOR SALE. 
EAK TEST, 


The Best on the Market 
(a) for High Pressure Main; 
(b) for High Pressure Service, 
Full particulars from 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwardsof50 years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 





IMESTONE Containing 99°7 Per Cent. 
of Carbonate, Porous and Easily Crushed. Cheap. 
Inquiries Invited. 


Luoyp’s IRonsToNE CoMPANY, 
KETTERING. 


Limitep, Corby, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


irs. 

JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WOBES, 
Botton, 

Telegrams ; '' Sarurnators Botton,’ Telephone 0848. 








TAR WANTED. 


OUTSIDE THE TAR RING. 
EsTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 


THE Burnden Tar Company(Bolton),Ld. 


Hutton CHEMICAL Works, BOLTON. 
Joserpu A, Hutcuison, Managing-Director. 





AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make & 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best, Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, 





EFORE Purchasing your 1914 Cycle 

kindly send post-card for our CATALOGUE, 

Cash or gradual Payments. Speciality, Slot-Meter 
Copper Collector. ME.Rose CyciE Co., CovENTRY. 





E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 

& Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 

Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


ub 
AZINE’ (Registered in England and 
Abroad), A radical Solvent and reventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. ; 
Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KILLINGWORTH, or through his 
Agents, F, J, Nicot & Co., Pilgrim House, NEwoasTLE- 
on-TYNE, 
Telegrams: “Donio,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 
Telephone No. 2497, 
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